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WALT WHITMAN AT DATE. 


By Horace L. Traubel. 


OHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS has 
recently said: “Leaves of Grass,’ 
which I first read at the. age of 

twenty-five, influenced me more, perhaps, 
than any other book has done, except 
the Bible; more than Plato, more than 
Goethe.” Such emphatic frankness, so 
exalted an estimate, by such a man, com- 
mands attention. 

While the world knows Walt Whitman 
by name, or from the controversies he 
has aroused, it is often strangely ignorant 
of the simple principles for which he 
stands as a writer, of the gifts which dis- 
tinguish him as a man, and of the splendid 
courage with which he has passed trium- 
phantly through a generation of abuse 
and misunderstanding. My purpose here 
is to take up chiefly the personality of the 
man. How stands he among his friends, 
and in the street, how is his philosophy 
lived out, into what runs the red flood of 
his everyday life? We have known him 
showered with defamation on the one 
hand, and on the other hand ignored. 
Yet he has always proved to be a man 
with whom a policy of avoidance was not 
wise, and a policy of brutality futile. His 
great friend O’Connor loved to describe, 
as he passionately described to me not 
long before his death, the simple power 
that Whitman asserted in the merely 
casual deeds of his life in Washington. 
O’Connor would tell of his unstudied 
majesty —of the betrayal of this in the 
carriage of the head, the swing of the 
body, the ease and confidence of his step. 


He would say that some looked to ap- 
plaud, some to disdain, but all looked, 
and all realized in some way his unusual 
personality. 

There have been discussions of the 
form of his work, of his disregard and dis- 
like of traditions, of his philosophy as de- 
veloped in religious, political or other 
directions. Critics have doubted his art, 
even his integrity, have stood aghast at 
his “impurity,” been dismayed by his 
lusty first-hand power, and shaken wise 
heads over the alleged downward tend- 
ency of his realism. Yet the earlier 
shock yields in almost every vigorous 
person to healthier influences. ‘There is 
no quality of his individuality without a 
similar history, running the thread of 
enmity to conquest and unswerving 
loyalty. Some to whom at this moment 
he stands pre-eminent for poetic genius 
were not long ago among the deniers 
that such a guerilla could meet the first 
test of poetic force. It is this change 
of feeling, and the quality of those who 
have come to love the poet, that create 
new reasons for desiring to know the 
habits and humors of the man. 

When I once asked Whitman what three 
or four names of absolute greatness he 
thought America had so far offered, he 
answered interrogatively: ‘What would 
you say to Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
and Emerson?” I have frequently heard 
from him the highest mention of Cooper 
in the same connection. ‘To these, or 
to whatever others might be insisted 
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upon, I do not hesitate to add his own 
name. 

But abating here all question of great- 
ness, I wish to jot roughly something of 
Walt Whitman, the man, as I know him, 
in these later years. I assume that he is 





Walt Whitman's Birthplace, West Hills 


greatly great, — and that as time absorbs 
these details of days, these, throbs of 
passing loss and gain, the color which 
the daily life of the poet has worn will be 
increasingly question of interest. 

Walt Whitman came to Camden in 
1873, and I have known him ever since. 
It is one of the pleasant mysteries of our 
intercourse how our ways first crossed, 
for neither of us has remembrance. ‘The 
history of the years preceding this change 
of habitat are well known or easily acces- 
sible. Whitman’s life has now covered 
seventy-one years. From 1819 to 1855, 
at which last date ‘Leaves of Grass” 
was first published, Whitman’s experience 
had been most varied, always in the 
line of the preservation of those primary 
rugged qualities which are the background 
of great events or great persons. He 
had been builder, type-setter, reporter, 
teacher, editor ; and through the associa- 
tions thus brought had penetrated the 
shallows and deeps of American charac- 


ter. Losing any part of these, of travels 
North and South, of contact with class ‘ 
and mass, would have meant loss to the 


great poem and to its prevailing spirit. 
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If you speak to him ‘about these potent 
influences, he will speak to you of the 
importance of things which history for- 
gets. 

Whitman’s immediate touch with our 
democracy in the making must be re- 
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membered, if any picture of the man is 
to be gained. 

When Whitman was born (1819), 
Walter Scott was at the meridian of his 
fame ; “Ivanhoe” was just out, and not 
long after “ Quentin Durward ” appeared. 
Scott has been throughout a great and 
attractive character to Walt Whitman, 
especially in his personality and in his 
“Border Minstrelsy”’ ballads. Whitman 
has been fed, as Dr. Bucke has remarked, 
first on Long Island scenery and the 
real seashore, then on New York and 
Brooklyn city life, superadding the south- 
ern journeys, the secession war, and 
western travel. But books have had not 
a little to do with his initiative ; and 
those “ Border Minstrelsy”’ ballads were 
the first start of all. 

He has said to me that “the special 
designs, either of the artist to make a fine 
work from esthetic or poetic or imagina- 
tive or intellectual points of view, or of 
the moralist or religioso from his, sinks 
into quite a subordinate position,” in the 
scheme of “ Leaves of Grass.” 

Walt Whitman is often spoken of as a 
man of details ; but, after all, “ Leaves of 
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Grass”’ is a spirit, not a statistical re- 
hearsal, as nature is a spirit and not a 
count of the leaves of her forests. Out 
of a so expansive life, a life which, while 
careless of subtleties, has turned unfailing 
reverence upon the play of sympathy in 
man, came the liberal figure known in 
Camden these sixteen years past. 


My earliest memory of Whitman leads _ 


me back to boyhood, when, sitting to- 
gether on his doorsteps, we spent many a 
late afternoon or evening in review of 
books we had read. I am quite clear 
about the dread I experienced in the 
face of his subtle questions. Once I 
took him my copy of Castelar’s “ Lord 
Byron and Other Sketches,” and he ex- 
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house, finely shadowed at the front with 
trees. It was Whitman’s habit in milder 
weather to spend the early evening out 
of doors. Ioften happened upon him, as 
he sat there in the shade, heroic in port and 
word to all who passed. His living-room 
was in the third story front, which faced 
south. But I was as apt to meet him 
strolling along the street, or on the boat, 
as at his home. On cold days he wore 
his long gray coat; in very hot weather 
he might be observed on his way without 
coat, vest, or suspenders, distinguished 
from afar by the glimpse of a spotless 
white shirt, open always at the throat. I 
recall many such approaches. My nebul- 
ous impression then was of a large man, 
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pressed himself freely in applause. He 
had already imbibed a genuine love and 
admiration for the great Spaniard, and 
this sentiment he still feels. ‘These were 
my first years with Emerson, and _ the 
questions provoked by this would startle 
me by their directness. At 


this time 
Whitman lived with his brother, Colonel 
George Whitman. The house they or 


cupied was capacious, a plain — brick 


Camden 


N. J. 


of generous nature, magnetic beyond 
speech. All my earlier views tended to 
recognize him as man, rather than as 
prophet, as a summing-up of singular 
personal power. Although I was not 
ignorant of his books, or inclined to un- 
derestimate their gravity, what he had 
written seemed dwarfed by the quality 

| He rarely spoke 


of this attractiveness. 
Copious in narrative, 


to me of his work. 
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frank and clear in comment upon current 
affairs, especially lingering upon the de- 
tails of the life of the streets, Whitman’s 
spoken word or speechless presence was 
to me a high and incessant resource. | 
can recall how vividly he would touch 
upon the then more recent hospital ex- 
perience. He had not the least arrogance 
of speech: his attention when I spoke, 
his curiosity to grasp the pith of what | 
said, was unfailing. 

I have been fortunate to hear Whit- 
man describe the circumstance of his 
sickness and certain consequences of it 
which led to his settlement in Camden. 
It appears that while in Washington, 
from 1864 to 1870, he suffered several 
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secured him; he thus stayed what after- 
wards was proved to be an inevitable, if 
impeded, work. But finally, after 1870, 
a culminating severe spell, in the form of 
the rupture of a small blood vessel at the 
back of the head, prostrated him. ‘The 
trouble was complicated by the death of 
his mother and a sister. He had seemed 
to be recovering, but the sad conflux of 
sorrows produced a relapse. Further- 
more, the hot weather was approaching. 
His doctor, W. B. Drinkard, of whose 
wisdom and noble manhood Whitman 
frequently speaks, peremptorily ordered 
a change of /oca/e. Starting for the New 
Jersey seacoast, he broke down badly in 
Philadelphia. He was taken to Camden. 
His friends and family, hardly less 
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partial paralytic attacks, the influence of 
which he succeeded in temporarily throw- 
ing off, by medical counsel, but mainly 
by drafts upon that private reserve of 
wisdom which in all later perils has 


than Whitman himself, anticipated 
an early and fatal termination. 
Nevertheless, in a few months he 
again rallied, going off into the 
country as soon as able, staying 
there under plain conditions, hav- 
ing no conference with doctors nor 
welcome for medicine, making love 
with open-air influences, and heal- 
ing himself by intuitions that 
superbly suited method to man. 
Thence back to Camden and per- 
manent settlement. The years 
since have been marked by acute 
physical trials. “I have closely 
grazed death more than once,’’ he 
says. Back of repeated recoveries 
stands the fact of his great rock- 
ribbed heredity and constitution. 
Drinkard wrote from Washington 
to a Philadelphia doctor, detailing 
Whitman’s case, that here was a 
man with “ the most natural habits, 
bases, and organization’? he had 
“ever met with or ever saw.” Dr. 
Bucke, whose authority is grounded 
both in friendship and professional 
insight, lays stress upon Whitman’s 
exceptional physical qualities, his 
stature, his build, the nobility of his 
form and features, his splendid con 
stitution, the remarkable acuteness 
of his senses, as well as the depth of his 
moral intuition, and the subtlety and truth 
of his instincts. 

Whitman at times describes the phases 
of his trouble. His prostration arose 
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from a poisoned wound in the right hand, 
received while assisting at the amputation 
of the gangrened limb of a Virginia Union 
soldier, to whom he was much attached. 
Hand and arm inflamed and swelled, the 
























vessels un- 
der the skin 
showing like 
red snakes 
running up 
to the shoulder. ‘Though 
seemingly bettered or 
cured, the excessive labors 
and worriments of that 
period, with the saturation of hospital 
malaria, through those hot summers, no 
doubt in a measure sapped even his 
almost perfect organization. “ Nothing 
overmuch ” had in earlier times been his 
self-counsel. But in the presence of 

great necessity, such mottoes must be 
thrown to the winds. He once said to 
me: “Perhaps only one who has seen 
the fearful suffering and wholesale death 
of those days, for mere lack of care and 
aid, can understand or sympathize with 
my impulses and acts.” He ministered to 
fully a hundred thousand persons, cheer- 
ing all, making no distinction of North 
or South, alleviating where he could the 
red overflow of discord and dismay. All 
his speech upon this topic is subdued. 
He never vaunts his choice and _ participa- 


tion. He never sets up for sainthood. 
I will not linger upon this earlier his- 
tory. The transition through the first 
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years of our acquaintance to the later 
intimacy was gradual and never broken. 
Since this intimacy has become known, 
the questions put to me by letter and 
speech have been multitudinous. What 
I say here is largely 
in response to such of 
these questions as now 
== recur to me. 
— Walt Whitman is a 
1 large man, six feet in 
yo height, broad of build, 
il symmetrical, with an 
ineffable freedom evi- 
dent even in these days 
of his broken physical 
fortunes. In years of 
health he weighed fully 
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two hundred pounds. 
His head and face be- 
tray power and _forti- 
tude in high degree.! 


I have a picture before 
me as I write, a rare 
one, taken at Wash- 
ington in 1863, 
which reveals 
phases which 
no later por- 


traits dis- 
cover. ‘The 
Walt Whitman's House. beard, crop- 


ped rather 


close, and the head, with its elevation 
and unshadowed energy, express im- 
1 His head phrenologic ally considered, may be a study 


to many. Here is the chart of an expert, who was probably 
in his day the best in America, taken at Clinton if. ill, New 
York, July, 18490. Whitman was then in his thirty-first 
year, and was already beginning to put his ‘‘ Leaves” in 
shape. The following, written by Mr. Fowler, is extracted 
from a larger and very deliberate schedule. The organs 
are marked by figures ‘from 1 to 7 indicating their degrees 
of development, 1 meaning very small, 2 small, 3 moderate, 

4 average, 5 full, 6 large, and 7 very large. 

«This man has a grand phy sical constitution, and power 
to live to a good old age. He is undoubtedly descended 
from the soundest and hardiest stock. Size of brain large, 
twenty-three inches round the head. Leading traits of 
character appear to be Friendship, Sympathy, Sublimity, 
and Self-Esteem, and markedly among his combinations the 
dangerous faults of Indolence, a tendency to the pleasure 
of Voluptuousness and Alime ntivene ss, and a certain reck- 
less swing of animal will, too unmindful, probably, of the 
convictions of others. Amativeness 6, Philoprogenitiveness 
6, Adhesiveness 6, Inhabitiveness 6, ( oncentrativeness 4, 
Combativeness 6, Destructiveness 5 to 6, Alimentiveness 6 
Acquisitiveness 4, Secretiveness 3, Cautiousness 6, Appro- 
bativeness 4, Self-Esteem 6 to 7, Firmness 6 to 7, Conscien- 
tiousness 6, Hope 4, Marvellousness 3, Veneration 4, Be- 
nevolence 6 to 7, Constructiveness 5, ideality 5 to 6, Sub- 
limity 6 to 7, Imitation 5, Mirthfulness 5, na gti or | 6, 
Form 6, Size 6, Weight 6, Color 3 Order 5, Calculation s, 
Locality 6, Eventuality 6, Time Tune 4 Language 5s, 
Causality 5 to 6, C omparison 6 , Suz avitiveness 45 Intuitive- 
ness or Human Nature 6.” 
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mense virility, mingled with the most 
delicate evidences of emotion and sym- 
pathy. His complexion, while still fine, 
is nowadays somewhat paled; and yet it 


has the same marvellous purity and trans 


Walt Whitman's 


parency, which of old had showed its 
unpolluted origin. The rosy pink tint of 
the skin, of body as of face, and _ its 
peculiar softness and richness of texture 
are unlike that of any man I have known. 
His eye is dull— one realizes how dull 
when he is seen sitting face to face with 
his friend Dr. Bucke, who has an eagle’s 
orb. ‘Twenty years, with their history 
of physical disaster, have dimmed and 
troubled his sight and not infrequently, 
through painful symptoms, aroused his 
fear and lament. 

His voice has been strong and _ reso- 
nant. Full of music — a rich tenor — it 
charms ear and heart. It has high tones 
not so sweet. In ordinary talk it may 
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give out the defects, with the virtues, of 
monotone. But for depiction of event or 
repetition of poetic lines or prophetic 
utterance he gives it curious and exquisite 
modulations. Its range is simple, like 


Bedroom. 


the simplicity of the language itself. I 
have heard him raise his speech in argu- 
ment till it was as shrill and imperative 
as a bugle, and talk to babes in tones 
that cooed like a cradle song. His ges- 
tures are few and effective. He has an 
extraordinarily large ear, set at an un- 
usual line. His hand is the hand of 
laborer and scribe, large in bone and 
sinew and shaped for liberal ends. In 
all the years of my knowledge of him he 
has been lamed below the hips, so that I 
have never seen him in_ halcyon vigor. 
His paralysis from the first deprived him 
of effective locomotive power, and the 
sad strokes in 1888 almost utterly deprived 
him of the old certainty of support. The 
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severest shock has been on the left sides 
To-day he possesses perhaps nowhere 
actual power apart from the right arm, 
which, better than the other limbs, has 
withstood assault. 

It is almost superfluous to add _ that 
“the good gray poet” is no misnomer ; 
the silvered hair and beard, the custom- 
ary suit of gray, the wide-brimmed gray 
wool hat, combining to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the term. 

Whitman does not, either at first glance 
or finally, suggest the intellectual type. He 
never overwhelms by a show of the knowl- 
edge which the schools propound. He 
suggests power, mass, repose — carrying 
a train of qualities which might be called 
Greek. I went to him once with William 
M. Salter. On our exit the visitor ex- 
claimed: ‘What a beautiful face! and 
his voice, too, how grand! I have, per- 
haps, in no one else known such a pres- 
ence.”’ Everybody I take there is first 
of all moved by the mere port and odor 
—the magnetic mystery of his person. 
I never heard any one remark initially 
the brains, smartness, erudition, of the 


man, as they do of others, though these, 


too, are unmistakably present. Group 
him with the happiest selection of men, 
and he easily looms above them, how- 
ever in special ways any one might be 
regarded as his superior. I have been 
present under such circumstances in his 
bedroom and elsewhere — when he was 
the central figure by right which no one 
could dispute. 

In his parlor, one cold night, I said: 
“You are an open-air god—this does 
not seem your place! It is as if we 
plumped an oak down in your parlor, and 
said, ‘ There — get life !’ He laughed 
and said: ‘“‘ However I ought to be, here 
I am — here is the oak!” But the oak 
keeps its grandeur, outspreading thresh- 
old and roof-tree to the latest day. 

Whitman’s first years in Camden were 
spent boarding with his brother and sister- 
in-law, in Stevens Street. The Boston 
persecution (the threatened lawsuit 
against the Osgood edition ) for a year 
or two excited the usual curiosity-sale 
of his books. The resultant income, 
combined with certain generoiis and ac- 
cepted tenders of George W. Childs, 
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enabled him to purchase the little wooden 
house in which he has now for eight 
years dispensed a modest hospitality. It 
is a plain, box-like building, with two 
simple stories and a slanting loft, divided 
into six rooms anda bathroom. Up to 
June, 1888, the parlor was both work- 
room and reception-room, though it may 
have occurred at times that he wrote or 
read in the room above. Of late the 
latter has received all the honors of occu- 
pancy. It is but rarely that he goes 
downstairs during the day. All his 
meals are eaten in his “workshop.” 
Special visitors are received in the parlor. 
In the evening he will in some seasons 
sit at one of the lower windows, often 
after his trip in the wheeled chair, often 
if not going out at all. He will wave his 
hands to friends as they pass. With hat 
and coat at careless ease, and hair stirred 
by gentle breezes, he haloes the spot. 
Not infrequently will he remain an hour 
or more in his chair out on the sidewalk. 

There have been long periods since 
June, 1888, during which he has not left 
his room except for his bath. Self-help- 
ful, gently forbidding even minor atten- 
tions, he is yet infallibly cautious. The 
trips he takes about the house are pos- 
sibly more painful and toilsome to those 
who watch than to him. The wheeled 
chair was one outcome of the dinner 
fund in 1889, in addition to a surplus in 
cash. It has been a great boon. The 
horse and buggy —the historic gift of a 
group of loving friends—were sold in 
1888, in the conviction that they would 
never be needed again. ‘They had been 
a lease of larger life. Sometimes he was 
willing to be driven, sometimes he would 
prefer to be alone. He would cover 
good stretches of the flat but fertile coun- 
try, delighting in every evidence of thrift 
and prosperity. Though often in Phila- 
delphia, his main driving was done on 
the good pikes running out of Camden. 
The landscape, the farms, the crops were 
a never-failing exhilaration. I have 
lounged by his carriage on the boat, and 
had his greeting as he rushed past me on 
the road, the head erect and beard flow- 
ing in the wind. I remember how one 
recognition impressed me in the bustle 
of Philadelphia life, a summer’s day, years 
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ago—the contrast of his serenity with 
the impatience of everything about him. 

Whitman’s birthday in 1888, May 31, 
was marked by a reception tendered him 
at Thomas B. Harned’s residence. It 
was a simple, domestic occasion, which 
he much enjoyed. A supper, the drop- 
ping-in of a few friends, informal talk, a 
little music, was all. That night I took 
him the first proofs of ‘ November 
Boughs.” Within the few days that fol- 
lowed, June 2d and 3d, occurred those 
several slight paralytic shocks which left 
such serious results. He was with us at 
Harned’s for dinner on Sunday, the 
second. Inthe afternoon, Dr. Bucke sur- 
prised us. We had supposed him in 
Canada, but he had come into the States 
with a sanitary delegation. Later, when 
Whitman’s carriage drove up, he apolo- 
gized to Clifford, “I had _ intended 
giving you this trip,’ and went off 
with Dr. Bucke, who had but a brief 
space to remain. He left Bucke at the 
ferry and hastened off, now alone, into 
the country, northward, to what is called 
Pea Shore. Here his horse was urged 
into the water, and Whitman — the 
haughty Delaware at his feet, a speck- 
less sky overhead — spent what he de- 
scribed as an unspeakable hour in con- 
templation of the sunset. Whether 
because of this daring, or because of 
something else, a chill, and with it signs 
of paralysis, appeared in the evening. 
Suffering this initial shock in his room 
when alone, he stubbornly refrained from 
calling assistance. He told us sub- 
sequently that he had determined to 
fight the battle out single-handed. The 
next forenoon he sustained another shock, 
and toward noon a third. I had come 
over that day with proofs, and found him 
upon the lounge, Harned at his side, 
Mrs. Davis, his invaluable friend and 
housekeeper, near, he unable to speak, 
for the first time affected in this way, 
though he had suffered many similar 
shocks. Yet his resilience was so posi- 
tive that before I left he looked cursorily 
at all the proofs, and answered all my 
questions. On Saturday night he ap- 
peared to be down to the border line of 
collapse, and there were hours on Sunday 
when we all felt that he had come to his 


vend. Recovery from this attack was 
tedious and never absolute; Whitman 
always attributed the recovery to Dr. 
3ucke’s presence and skill. He called it 
“ pulling safely from a close call.” 

In the mean time we proceeded with 
our schemes, producing ‘ November 
Boughs”’ and the thousand-paged auto- 
graph edition of his complete works. In 
1889 we printed an edition of “ Leaves 
of Grass,” in celebration of his birthday. 
“November Boughs” was slow in the 
making. I was daily with its author. 
Spells of illness made continuous work 
impossible ; but he heroically persevered. 
I left proof with him each evening on my 
return from Philadelphia, and he would 
examine them the following day. He 
had a keen eye for mistakes in the types, 
his corrections were always clear, and 
his determination to have things his own 
way was absolute. ‘ November Boughs”’ 
contained both prose and verse, the lat- 
ter grouped as “Sands at Seventy ’”’ and 
so arranged as to be incorporated with 
all later editions of “ Leaves of Grass.”’ 
I remember our discussion of this head- 
line at Harmed’s table, one Sunday. 
Whitman had an alternate, and then an 
alternate for the alternate—and we 
voted for the words he adopted. There 
was plan and plan, till the last touch 
was secured. I never found him work- 
ing at random or throwing his works 
together. Neither did he build in any 
formal sense. He set his streams free 
and let them find their natural union. 
Stedman classes Whitman’s Lincoln poem 
with Lowell’s ode —but there is every 
difference between them, as between a 
cloud or a brook that floats or flows in 
the humor of freedom, and a stately arch 
that is deliberately built. 

Whitman likes a handsome page. He 
is averse, for example, to a full, black 
closing page; would rather cut off a 
precious paragraph, as he did, in “A 
Backward Glance,” than leave the eye 
offended. So, too, would he accommo- 
date the poems to the circumstance. A 
line too muck or too little did not worry 


him. His insertions were circumspect, 
and his blue-pencilled excisions were 
made without compunction. ‘The little 


poem, “ Memories,” was written on the 
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margin of a proof sheet, to fill up a page. 
He always had a noble line ready. ‘Two 
or three of the poems were written in 
this time of his great illness, to run in 
on page 403. He was most patient with 
the printers. When anything pleased 
him, he always wished to send some book 
or coin or portrait, in recognition, for 
instance, to the boy who took his proofs, 
to the foreman who anticipated his de- 
sires and realized his taste, to the binder 
who forecast or confirmed his design. 

Whitman’s caution is a quality to be 
noted. I never knew him do a thing in 
a hurry. The printer could not get a 
snap “yes” or “no” in any question. 
He would insist on full time to weigh 
every problem. Some of his friends 
thought he ought to give the books into 
other hands. He would not do it. He 
liked counsel well, but liked better the 
privilege to refuse it. But he was alweys 
gentle. His nays were sweeter than the 
yeas of other men. He had such a fas- 
cinating way of following his notions, 
after having listened to all that could be 
said in criticism, you were not sure he 
had not absorbed your own. ‘ Novem- 
ber Boughs’”’ threw up numerous ques- 
tions. One of them attached to the fate 
of the essay on Elias Hicks. It was only 
after much persuasion, and after the de- 
velopment of the fact that our book was 
to lack in bulk, that he decided to include 
it. The piece was not really finished, 
was not all that Whitman intended, but 
he patched it together, smoothed the 
rough joints, wrote a prefatory note, and 
there it stands. 

We followed this volume with the 
“complete ’) Whitman, containing all in 
poetry or prose to that day printed. The 
“Note at Beginning,’ and “Note at 
End,” in the big volume, and the title 
page, are new, and were the subject of 
much debate. Both notes were quite 
impromptu. We pursued the new task 
under much the same anxiety. Whitman 
was vigilant, however much it cost his 
body. Errors that had passed into earlier 
editions, trifles of punctuation or spelling, 
were adjusted. Whitman always keeps 
copies of his books, in which to indicate 
the discoveries of successive readings. 
With each new edition he makes some 
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change. He always says that, though 
the earlier volumes may have a “curio” 
value, the latest have the only full, intrin- 
sic worth. He owns the plates of “ Leaves 
of Grass,” and “November Boughs.” 
“Specimen Days” belongs to McKay. 
But the “complete ’’ Whitman and the 
birthday edition appear without the name 
of a publisher. Whitman sells them from 
time to time, either through McKay, or 
direct from the box in the corner of his 
room to the customer. Orders come 
from the most distant points, in Europe 
and America, in Australia and, perhaps, 
in Asia. Usually, in sending off a book, 
he writes to the purchaser to acknowledge 
its arrival. Books and portraits are sent 
in num! ss for his autograph, and he is 
certai. y as generous as he ought to be 
in complying with these requests. 
Whitman loves children, though at first 
contact they seem in these later days to 
shrink from him. John Burroughs recites 
one memorable instance in which Whit- 
man inspired confidence from the begin- 
ning, and which would seem to show that 
what I note might not always have been 
true. The great figure and long, shaggy 
beard are formidable obstacles to imme- 
diate intimacy. But his voice, gestures, 
and touch are quick to reassure; and 
once children know him, they never fear 
again. He will reach for them as they 
pass him in the street, will place them on 
his knee when they come to see him, 
will question them as gently as a mother 
—and when they go will give them 
banana or apple or flower or any little 
token which the moment yields to his 
hand. ‘This simple response to the life 
of children characterizes his contact with 
all things. Age, fame, wealth, poverty, 
do not seem to affect his demeanor. The 
same dress that carries him to the shop, 
fits him for the reception. He does not 
like to be questioned, yet is himself much 
given to questioning others. He wants 
the vivid event and terminology of indus- 
trial life, the minutiz of banks, the inside 
facts of great enterprises — those intimate 
minor streams which vivify and explain 
the hour. He likes to talk to theatrical 
men, to reporters, to editors. I have 
never seen him embarrassed. He is the 
only person I know of whom I can say 
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this. I have never seen him put on a 
show of knowledge or seem ashamed to 
confess an ignorance. His phraseology 
is never complex, nor always as_ the 
schools go. He daringly imputes new 
meanings to words, calmly adopts new 
words, serenely illustrates by peculiaa 
combinations. He is justifiably proud of 
his “ Presidentiad ” and thinks it belongs 
in the Century dictionary. He is quick 
to concede the use of slang, apprehend- 
ing what of value it contributes to the 
fund of expression. 

But even casual visitors perceive that 
his simplest talk issues from a generous 
background. He has his reserves. Vul- 
gar familiarity would never be essayed 
with him. Literary foppishness is never 
welcome. Men or women who go to in- 
terest him in special causes, philan- 
thropies, to debate with him, to persuade 
him to read their books or listen to their 
theories, find him cold and untalkative. 
People who take advantage and would 
stay too long or vociferate too much, dis- 
cover by and by that he has retired 
within himself, and can hardly be drawn 
to say a word. Those who have tact 
accept the lessons ; others wonder or are 
angry. Reporters will ask, “What are 
your politics ?”’ and he will reply, “I should 
be glad to have you tell me”; and will 
retort in kind to questions that touch his 
religion. I have been frequently asked 
if Whitman in his recent affliction shows 
any sign of relenting from his radical no- 
tions; and when I say that his affirma- 
tions are as strong and serene as ever, 
some go away disappointed, and some 
rejoicing. He does not like controversy, 
yet will on occasion fling out the most un- 
mistakable rebuttals. He has decided 
impressions of things, rather than “ views,”’ 
and never hides them. His hospitality 
to the thought of others is warm. He 
will listen patiently to an opposing view, 
and be quite likely to admit that “there 
is much to be said for it,’”» — at the same 
time conditioning his concession, as_ if 
to protect his private integrity: “ But 
back of that is another and another fact, 
and to them I appeal.’ He _ shows 
deference to opinions for what their 
weight intrinsically brings, not because 
fame or eloquence conveys them. His 


attention is respectful to prophet and to 
laborer. 

He likes free people, incidents fresh 
from man’s instincts, principles that leave 
man unhampered, governments and sys- 
tems that put on no shackles. He is an 
ultra free-trader. His way of stating 
himself is, that the common classes of all 
civilized countries are essentially one in 
their prosperity and means of develop- 
ment, and that inter-trade, mails, travel, 


commerce, should be free, and that. 


America especially, standing for all these 
demands, should legislate and illustrate 
them. He likes William Legget’s formula, 
that “the world is governed too much.” 
He insists that nod/esse oblige is not only 
a good motto for superior individuals, but 
for nations, for America. He condemns 
the Anti-Chinese law, dislikes restrictions 
of whatever character put upon the masses. 
He thinks our age and the United States 
full of bad elements, but full of good, too, 
affording ampler eligibilities (‘ eligibility ” 
being one of his special words) to the 
good and for the lower classes than have 
been heretofore known. “Our ship,” he 
says to me, “is the best built possible, and 
has all the charts of seas, and is the best 
manned that can be. Are we to go 
through some bad weather? No doubt. 
But we’ll get through. It will have to be 
pretty tough to be worse than the storms 
behind us; and here we are, better than 
ever.” 

The spontaneity he would exact of so- 
ciety at large he exemplifies in himself. 
All his habits are informal. One Sunday 
evening, at Harned’s table, when an un- 
usually large group of us were gathered, I 
happened to make some allusion to Fitz 
Greene Halleck. This attracted Whitman, 
who said he had known and liked Halleck, 
and that more than once they had sat to- 
gether over their wine. Some impulse led 
from this to his vigorous quotation of 
the opening lines of “ Marco Bozzaris.”’ 
His fork was half raised to his mouth. 
A bit of bread and meat were nicely 
balanced on it; and now, as the first 
lines seemed to take down any barrier, he 
recited the whole poem, with infinite fire, 
to the joy of us all. When he was done, 
the fork and its cargo completed their 
voyage. I have heard him recite, under 
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similar circumstances, the one poem from 
Murger of which he is so fond. Sitting 
opposite a picture of Lincoln, he would 
often raise his glass, “Here is to you,” 
once or twice on special days inviting the 
whole table to pay this reverence. One 
of these days was with Thomas H. Dud- 
ley, Felix Adler, John H. Clifford, and S. 
Burns Weston present. Dudley and Whit- 
man got into a debate on the tariff, Adler 
sharing in Whitman’s support. At the 
table, Whitman said: “Our talk should 
have been reported — it was too good to 
be wholly lost. . .. You, Dudley, — I 
am sure I have never heard that side so 
plausibly put before.” He had a way of 
spending at least a part of his Sundays 
with the Harneds, — Mr. Harned married 
a sister of the writer’s, -——- if not appear- 
ing for dinner, coming in the wind-up of 
a drive in the afternoon, to tea. Many 
men, distinguished and obscure, met him 
on these visits. He was a guest thus for 
some years, till the calamity in 1888, — 
and Harned’s is the only strange house 
at which a few exceptional meals have 
since been taken. I remember a Christ- 
mas dinner at which Ernest Rhys, one of 
Whitmin’s London admirers, was present. 
Whitmin’s appetite was invariably good ; 
but his eating. and drinking were alike 
temperate. He always talked easily at 
Harned’s, whether in the parlor or at 
meals. ‘The children discovered in him 
a natural companion. In his aversion to 
drugs and regimen, Whitman is as posi- 
tive to-day as in days of best health. 
He has never used tobacco in any form, 
is only a moderate partaker of good 
wines and whiskies, and is studiedly ab- 
stemious with coffee and tea. 

It was the night of Washington’s birth- 
day, 1887, that Whitman appeared before 
the Contemporary Club, in Philadelphia. 
I conveyed the invitation to him weeks 
previous, and I remember his consent as 
he sat by the winter fire in his parlor. 
We tried to get him to write some few 
brief notes or passages which he might 
read and then let go (a precious historic 
manuscript ) into the archives of the 
Club; but in the end no word was ob- 
tained or written. 

Professor Brinton came over to see me 
one evening, and we went down to Whit- 
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man’s together. He happened to be in 
the kitchen talking to Mrs. Davis, and 
there received us, neither apologizing nor 
offering to take us elsewhere. Some 
chance question in the course of our talk 
caused his digression to Greek art and 
poetry; and his confident comment 
flowed without stint, and in tones straight 
from the forces he described. I walked 
to the ferry with Brinton, who said as he 
was leaving me: “ That was a great talk. 
Why shouldn’t he go over just such 
ground for the Club? It is the very 
thing we want.” Next day I repeated 
this to Whitman, who asked in wonder: 
“What did I talk abut? I don’t re- 
member a word of it.” 

The night of the meeting I had a car- 
riage ready and made the trip over with 
him. Cold as it was, he threw every 
window open. He saluted all the ferry- 
men, had quite a talk with one of the 
deck hands, was soon on easy terms with 
our driver. ‘The stars were so clear, the 
air so racy, he said at one moment: “ It 
is like a new grant of health and free- 
dom.”’ When we reached Gerard Street 
(the meeting was in the New Century 
Club rooms ) half a dozen men who stood 


about offered to help him. He was 
readily got upstairs, into the already 
crowded and not capacious room. We 


took his overcoat and hat. First, he sat 
among the irregular clusters of members 
and their friends. ‘There was a platform 
raised about a foot at one end of the 
room. Would he take that? He re- 
sponded, “I am in your hands, now,” 
adding, “ but, first, can’t we get more 
air into this room?” He was helped to 
the platform. ‘The scene was unique and 
impressive. The contrast of his simple, 
massive exterior —his voice, élan, and 
smile—and_ the literary, intellectual, 
often elegant pomp of the group about 
him, was great. Some of us sat along 
the edge of the platform at his feet, 
others stood behind him. He was prac- 
tically surrounded. But whatever the 
contrast, the doubt, the critical feeling, 
his own bearing shamed all assertion. 
His freedom and spontaneity were, in 
fact, almost exasperating. He would 
not, for instance, talk of poetry, of phil- 
osophy, of art, or of anything which 
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would inaugurate controversy. Subtle 
inquiries were advanced and passed. He 
took some printed sheets from his 
breast-pocket, reading “The Mystic Trum- 
peter’ and “<A Voice from the Sea,” 
repeated Murger’s “ Midnight Visitor,” 
and answered one or two of the more 
innocent questions that were put. One 
response, that method did not trouble 
him, his own method or that of others, 
provided he or they “ got there,” excited 
much amusement. His reading was sol- 
emn and impressive. There was some 
further program, in which he apparently 
took little interest. He chose his own 
time to whisper to me his desire to go; 
and he was led out as he had been led in. 
On the step he turned to me — I had one 
arm — and made some remark about the 
glory of the stars and how good it was to 
be free with them again. 

The Contemporary Club has since given 
him a second reception, on April 15th, 
1890. This time he read his Lincoln 
address. He volunteered it, through me, 
casually, one night. He had _ missed 
1889, because the early months of that 
year were full of doubt and disaster. 
But now he felt able to venture and 
inspired to speak. He was prompted by 
what he described as a sentiment of 
religious duty. ‘There was that in his 
love for Lincoln which set him this sad 
yet joyous task. But in the mean time 
he suffered a return of the grippe, and 
for a few days it seemed that it would be 
impossible for him to go out. He said 
to me a,number of times: “I hate to 
give this up — hate to be baulked ; none 
of my friends, not you, not Dr. Bucke, 
know the full measure of my stubborn- 
ness.”” But the ‘Tuesday night was in 
every respect auspicious, and four of us 
went over in the carriage together. 
Whitman afterward described this voyage 
to the Boston Zranscript. The ride was 
very much as the previous one had been. 
But the exertion of ascending a long 
flight of stairs, which he insisted upon, 
nearly overcame him. He was led to 
the platform, read his new introductory 
words, and got along without great diffi- 
culty. His voice was melodious, almost 
as strong as years before. He would not 
be introduced, saying to the president or 





to some others that he desired no pre- 
liminaries. His manner was indefinably 
easy. He wore his glasses, often gestic- 
ulated appropriately, now and then left his 
manuscript to add a sentence or to look 
across the room, as if into some infinite 
significance of phrase or thought. ‘There 
were passages in the recital of which he 
threw his great body back in his chair, 
spoke with great vehemence, raising head 
and tone and eye in perfect accord. He 
patiently remained until Dr. Furness had 
finished his remarks, and then retired as 
unostentatiously as he had come. He 
said laughingly the next day, ‘‘ The vic- 
tory was, that I did not ‘ flunk’ alto- 
gether.” ‘The victory was, likewise, that 
he had again borne testimony to the one 
of two or three or the one single man in 
America with whom he recognized a con- 
sanguinity of purpose. 

I have been asked whether Whitman 
does not lack humor, whether his manners 
are not uncouth, and kindred things, of 
which the absurdity is apparent to any- 
one who meets him face to face. Whit- 
man’s composure is usually perfect. Dr. 
Bucke attributes his recovery, such as it 
has been, from his last severe sickness, to 
his moral strength and calmness — to the 
fact that in seasons of crisis he has never 
been mastered by, but has always mas- 
tered, all depressing emotions. I have 
known incidents which would have 
angered or roused the laughter of any 
other man, to pass by him unnoticed. I 
have never seen his composure shocked 
but once, and that under extraordinary 
circumstances against which no human 
being has defence. His passion, when it 
explodes, has a Lear-like intensity. He 
seems equally frank in welcome of praise 
or condemnation. Persons come to him 
deliberately for the purpose of debate, 
either about his work or theirs. He 
shows no deference to such purpose, no 
matter in whom. But courtly and noble 
welcome, under all proper conditions, 
never fails. He will rerely debate his 
own work with his intimates. But he is 
always disposed to assert his right to 
question. After he publishes a piece, he 
will ask: “Is it clear sailing ?”’ or, “Is it 
up to standard ?”’ or some similar inquiry 
which does not commit him, and yet 











elicits the frank judgment of the person 
addressed. 

He told me that he had been familiar 
and well-used in the various departments 
of a New York daily paper, and that one 
of the men at one time, during his illness, 
-came on to see him, to bear back au- 
thentic word as to his condition. ‘Give 
them all my best respects and love,” said 
he, on the emissary’s departure. “Tell 
them I still hold the fort, after a sort. 
Tell them my spirits are good; I eat, 
drink, assimilate, sleep, and digest pretty 
well. I remember every one of them 
perfectly, and would like to be with them 
this moment.” I have carried many 
such messages, to printers, mechanics, 
writers, men in all occupations. 

He always has a good word and wel- 
come for Southerners. He has lived 
much in the South, from Virginia to 
Texas, and might in ways be taken (and 
sometimes has been taken) for a Carolina 
or Alabama planter. He likes visitors 
who bring laughter and joy, cheer and 
good-nature, thinking the latter quality 
the best, the most promising, the most 
national, of all that distinguish our de- 
mocracy. 

No man more delights in revelations 
of revolt against rigid rules, in spontaneity 
and individuality. ‘Take a stranger there, 
and if he is the echo of a god, the odor 
of his pretence is detected. Whitman, 
as I have said, has a way of lapsing when 
a stranger becomes obtrusive. He will 
retire within himself, the door, 
emit not a word except in aboriginal 
monosylables. He will give his own 
farewell: if he is weary, will extend 
his hand, make a natural transition, say- 
ing, perhaps, “Well, good-by! I am 
glad you came; when you get back to 
New York give my love to the boys,” — 
the dismissal accomplished in gentlest 
way, so that the stranger may take all as 
compliment rather than rebuke. I have 
known Whitman use this defence with dis- 
tinguished men as frankly as with obscure 
men 

He has a way of seeing himself objec- 
tively. He will speak of his work as if it 
were another man’s, will see his principles 
as a cause, will use “we” in place of 
“,” as signifying that others participate 
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in his purposes and achievements. He 
frankly owns mistakes. His hospitality 
and love know no abatement with the 
years. “If I were to write my ‘ Leaves’ 
over again,” he says, “I should put in 
more toleration and even receptivity for 
those we call bad, or the criminal.”’ 

His frankness has opened him to all 
sorts of attacks. There are pestilential 
reporters — I have at least two particular 
offenders in mind — who have repeatedly 
misrepresented him, violating friendship 
and honor in the interest simply of gain 
and notoriety. A column of “ Sayings” 
printed in the New York //eradd, a year 
or two ago, into which Stedman, Holmes 
and others were dragged, was full of idi- 
otic falsehood. One note in particular, 
in caustic disparagement of Stedman, 
between whom and Whitman there is the 
happiest affection, was sorrowfully false, 
and was to both men painful. Any one 
who knows Whitman, knows that detrac- 
tion or bitterness in criticism is impos- 
sible to him. Woodbury’s recent “ ‘Talks 
with Emerson” and Edward Emerson’s 
book about his father contain most un- 
just things concerning Whitman. He 
lets all these things take their course. 
He will not go into the prints with de- 
nials, nor will he counsel his friends to 
do so. He feels that his position makes 
the evil almost inevitable, and that his 
books must at last assure him right 
understanding. 

I am often asked, “Is Walt Whitman a 
reader?’’ Some curious literalists have 
got the notion that he does not read at 
all, or despises books. We know well 
how familiar he is with the Bible, Homer, 
Shakspere, copies of which are always 
kept within reach. I know, also, that 
there is a cluster of other books frequently 
consulted. A random remembrance takes 
in Felton’s “Greece,” a large volume 
containing all of Walter Scott’s poetry, 
Ellis’s old metrical abstracts, Hedge’s 
“Prose Writers and Poets of Germany,” 
Voltaire’s Dictionary, volumes of George 
Sand, Volney, Virgil, Tennyson, the 
eleven volumes of Stedman’s “ Library of 
American Literature,” Emerson, Inger- 
soll, Ossian, Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Ticknor’s ‘Spanish Literature,” 
various translations of the classics, Dante, 
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Hafiz, Saadi, Omar Khayjam, Symonds. 
This is to mention only a part. Yet he 
has no collection except of usable books. 

He reads the papers. Avoiding dis- 
cussions of religion and politics, he seeks 
those items which out of the daily history 
of a time are its contributions to the per- 
manent. Hestill gets the Long /slander, 
his own child, continuing since about 
1839. I notice that a copy of this paper 
looks us in the face from the confu- 
sion of his workroom, as photographed 
by Dr. Johnston. He reads the Camden 
local papers, the C7zf#c, foreign papers, 
the Philadelphia dailies, besides fugitive 
New York, Boston, and other sheets that 
come this way. But he does not read in 
long stretches, or books that bore him. 
His friends everywhere forward matter 
which they think will be of interest. He 
enjoys the illustrated papers, and what 
they are doing to democratize art. He 
likes to examine all periodicals. Going 
there with a magazine under my arm, or 
a paper in my pocket, he is pretty sure 
to ask me to show it to him or to leave 
it fora day. His printer’s eye is as fresh 
as in its morning, and his heart responds 
to all effective pictures. He reads cur- 
rent books. He likes to look into all 
that appears about his special favorites, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and a few others. He 
does not read Ruskin. Religious and po- 
litical controversy he eschews altogether. 
Religious newspapers are ignored. Yet 
he will sometimes read significant things 
in religious controversy, as Ingersoll’s dis- 
cussion with Gladstone, or Huxley on 
the Pentateuch. He has had varied 
impulses for and against ‘Tolstoi. He 
thought ‘Sebastopol’? a masterpiece, 
while the introspection of “ My Confes- 
sion ”’ and “ My Religion’”’ offended him. 
The “ Kreutzer Sonata” elicited his ap- 
plause. Amiel wasa sin-hunter and palled 
on him. He has read in Ibsen some- 
what, but is not attracted by him. He 
admits that the meagreness of his knowl- 
edge of Browning prevents judgment ; 
but I believe he would soon have that 
larger knowledge if he were drawn to the 
man. Though he reads stories and 
novels least of all, he is frank and young 
even with these, and perfectly willing to 
try a new light. He likes to hear of new 


books, new actors, new artists. He looks 
upon himself as only a forerunner, at the 
best. Why therefore may not any day be 
the day of best arrival? He is a new-old 
man in the greatest sense. His boyhood 
still commands, and his enthusiasms 
ascend tue dizziest heights. He never 
will discuss a book save as it asserts a 
human apotheosis and serves human ends. 
He sees no literary greatness but through 
the vision of the race. No man has a 
more penetrating eye for shams. John 
Burroushs once told me that he thought 
Whitmsn the best critic in America. I 
know myself the marvellous complexities 
of style and subject through which he 
will pierce a straight path to the central 
purpose. He always expresses admira- 
tion for the great jurists, who cannot be 
distracted by multitudes of detail. How 
many fledgeling poets send their songs to 
him! I find he cuts a few pages — 
enough to free the first evidences of music, 
if there be any; and that pause and 
silence tell the rest. 

Whitman is a great reformer, — in 
everything non-conventional, — yet never 
reads “reform” books. All the modern 
reformers find themselves reflected in 
“Leaves of Grass,” and each reformer 
thinks his the only reflection. But, in- 
cluding all, — anarchist, socialist, demo- 
crat, aristocrat, — Whitman eludes the 
claims of all. He does this in his person 
as in his books. Men are angered be- 
cause no label will stick to him. A dis- 
tinguished Irish clergyman came in one 
summer evening, and his very preliminary 
—that he had travelled three thousand 
miies to question Whitman about certain 
philosophies in “ Leaves of Grass — 
was an offence, and made the interview 
ridiculously brief. Whitman knows little 
or nothing of the detail of industrial 
movements — of special reforms and 
social ideals—yet there is to-day no 
more sympathetic appeal than his, spoken 
freely at all times to his rich as to his 
poor friends; for the sancity and eleva- 
tion of the fireside, for the meting of 
justice to the masses, for the extinction 
of tyrannous circumstances. He recog- 
nizes the vicious tendencies of our mon- 
opolistic civilization, and with a free hand 
sketches its dangers. 
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Whitman never forgets his debt, and 
that of his ancesters, to Elias Hicks. He 
abounds in reference to George Sand, a 
paper-covered translation of whose ‘“ Con- 
suelo,” belonging to his mother, is a 
continual object of affection. He dwells 
‘upon the scientific spirit, seeing in Dar- 
win and typical men of his character the 
clearest eyes of our generation. His 
slightest reference. to motherhood is a 
picture of household, babe and man. 
His friendships have been the greatest. 
The valorous history of O’Connor remains 
yet to be told in that sure outline and full 
color which it demands. Whitman re- 
peats again and again that, whatever his 
receptivity, his friend O’Connor, at least 
in literature, was vastly greater. There 
are warm personal relations between him 
and Tennyson, though they have never 
seen each other. I remember a letter 
from ‘Tennyson, surrounded by its rib of 
black, redolent with savor of wind and 
water, a strain of poetry in itself, which 
Whitman for a long time carried in his 
vest pocket. What he has been to John 
Burroughs, that writer has often told; 
but what John Burroughs has been to 
him in years of national and personal war 
and peace is unwritten history. New 
years bring new lovers. Dr. Bucke, 
whose book was published about 1883, 
Dowden, Symonds, Kennedy, Sarrazin, 
and Bertz are regular or occasional cor- 
respondents. Whitman writes them his 
postals or brief letters in a style simple, 
frank, and full of affection. He is not in 
the least demonstrative, never excesswely 


applauding, never making superfluous 
calls for devotion. He never apologizes. 
He is not afraid to discuss the weak- 


nesses of his friends. He treats his 
household as by a holy law. Mrs. Davis, 
his housekeeper, never finds him indif- 
ferent, condescending, or morose. His 
spirit ignores all petty household worries. 
Warren Fritzinger, who attends upon 
Whitman, provided through a fund stat- 
edly replenished by a group of lovers, and 
who finds his service a delight, attests 
that in whatever hour or necessity, Whit- 
man’s most intimate humor is to the last 
degree composed and hopeful. In his 
relations with his neighbors, Whitman is 
homely and affectionate. He sends the 
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sick among them offerings of fruit, or of 
reading matter. One of his delights is 
in the liberal distribution of the papers, 
pamphlets and books that are left at his 
door. To England, to Germany, to 
Australia, to our own West, to institutions 
of charity, to Bucke, to Burroughs, to 
Kennedy, to Mrs. O’Connor, go the in 
formal reminders of his remembrance, 
always the particular paper to the one in 
whom he thinks it will find the best re- 
sponse. Often he will, through me, 
bestow this or that upon some of the 
“boys ”’ in Philadelphia. He will get his 
magazine pieces duplicated, in order that 
he may send copies to his sisters and 
relatives ; and he will similarly use large 
numbers of newspapers containing Ssignifi- 
cant references to himself. 

Whatever the clouds that gather, — the 
spiritual Whitman remains undisturbed. 
His criticism is as keen as when it gave 
its first word. He remarks a break in 
visual clearness, that his memory has 
recently been less faithful, and that his 
ear is no longer so sensitive. ‘The qual- 
ity of his work defies the charge of dete- 
rioration, but he can by no means do as 
much, or work with the same fire and 
intensity as in the past. Application 
wearies him. Yet he is occupied the 
larger part of every day. ‘Though he 
outlines and discusses many unaccom- 
plished plans, I notice that the defect is 
not in his plans, but that the body will 
not readily respond. He is taken out 
regularly in his chair, led to-day to the 
outskirts of the town, where he may scan 
the free sky, the shifting clouds, watch the 
boys at base-ball, or breathe in drowsily 
— ‘for reasons,” he would say—the 
refreshing air; to-morrow to the river, 
with its boats and tides and revelation of 
sunset. In winter his sensitiveness to 
the cold is apt to house him, or force his 
goings-forth into the earlier hours, near 
mid-day. ‘There was a time when he 
spent many noons and evenings on the 
ferry-boats, but their crowds and the 
friendly questions inevitable persuade him 
into less-travelled ways. 

Whitman’s life is practically spent in 
one rbom of his house. I have already 
alluded to it: a second-story room, twenty 
feet square. He likens it to “some big 
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old cabin for a kinky sailor — captain of 
a ship.” There are two old tables — one 
a Whitman heirloom, having more than a 
century of years back of it, and another 
made in Brooklyn by his father. There 
is scarcely a modern piece of furniture 
in-the room. ‘There is a wood stove, in 
which he keeps up a rousing fire in cold 
seasons, a solid, uncreaking bed, plain 
and old, some heavy boxes, in which he 
stores copies of his own books, an ample 
rattan-seated chair with rockers and arms, 
large as ship’s spars, and the wolf-skin 
thrown over its back when winter appears. 
He sits here — reads, scribbles, ruminates. 
His writing is always done on his knee. 
a tablet being his constant companion. 
Around him are the books which have 
been named and others, spread upon 
chairs, tables, and the floor. Letters, 
papers, magazines, manuscripts, memo- 
randa slips, are scattered in greatest con- 
fusion. ‘There are certain volumes here 
of which he says he “reads lingeringly 
and never tires.” His tables are never 
without flowers. As he can walk only by 
the aid of furniture, cane, and wall, he 
has abandoned any attempt at apparent 
order and what strict housekeepers would 
call neatness. But he likes his room 
well ventilated. His tastes, habits, looks, 
show more plainly in old age his farmer 
and Holland ancestry, with their unarti- 
ficial and Quaker tendencies. 

He constantly asserts that no sketch of 
him would hit the mark that left out the 
principal object of his whole life, namely, 
to compose and finish his magnum opus, 
the poems, consistently with their own 
plan. ‘This has been his aim, work and 
thought from boyhood, and the proper 
finish of it remains still the joy and re- 
solve of his old age. All the later poems 
show how snugly this purpose controls. 
Read the concluding poems in “ Novem- 
ber Boughs,” which we thought would be 
the last, then “ Old Age’s Ship and Crafty 
Death's,” “To my 71st. year,’. “The 
Voice of Death,” latest and perhaps most 
wonderful of all, ‘To the Sunset Breeze,”’ 
as indicating how this giant man, sitting 
here in the freedom which no physical 
disorder can destroy, is establishing a 
very heaven of purposeful staf$. He has 
pictures of his friends about him. The 


mantelpiece, the walls, even the tables, 
have these reminders. Several pictures 
of Whitman, made in oil, by Sidney 
H. Morse, are, or have been, upon the 
walls. Dr. Johnston took one of them 
home with him to England. In the hall 
are copies of the two Morse busts. Upon 
the door, or sofa, against the wall, 
nails and under papers, are his clothes. 
An elegant, never-used, dusty, brass lamp 
is set in the corner. His evening light is 
either from the broken chimneyed drop 
on one of the tables, or from a jet in the 
other part of the room. ‘The room ad- 
joining, in which his attendant sleeps, 
has likewise its loaded bookshelves and 
overflowing boxes. Friends are surprised 
to find him living in such simplicity. 
But this room, with its homely liberty, 
gives him all there is of household sacred- 
ness and content. ‘There is probably no 
other study like it in the world. It is 
rather the ¢en of a newspaper office — the 
odd and end of a household — yet a royal 
chamber. ‘The world seeks him in this 
spot, to forget instantly all the environing 
humbleness, and to know the soul by 
which the place is inhabited. 

All the features of Whitman’s face sug- 
gest inception and amplitude. Hence 
the failure of Alexander to make of his 
pinched and formalized Whitman any- 
thing. which can have value. Hence the 
explanation why Eakins, in that glorious 
head found in Whitman’s parlor, ex- 
pressed by so many hints the life of the 
man. Whitman has been photographed 
as often perhaps as any public man who 
ever lived, and the photographs are in 
the main better than any oil or crayon 
portrait. The Gutekunst picture pro- 
duced with this paper is the very latest 
(taken within a year), and _ satisfies 
Whitman as_ fully, perhaps, as any. 
Morse’s clay, uniting what Eakins caught 
with something more has noble power 
and faithfulness. ‘There are a couple of 
crayons, the work of my father, which are 
strongly handled. Whitman is generous 
with the artists, giving them all the sit- 
tings they desire. All that picture can 
do for any man has been done for him.! 

1 Dr. Bucke has what is practically a complete collection of 
Whitman portraits. Their number and range are enormous. 


Almost every photographer of note in the Fast has been 
drawn by the great figure into some trial. 
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Whitman is eminently loved as a man. 
He keeps on gaining friends, and these 
friends are marked men. He has pleasant 
messages from Australia. A group of 
Lancashire disciples has just been dis- 
covered ; one of the group has within a 
few months paid him a visit, made the 
photographs of house, street, room, and 
nurse used for this article, passed a night 
in the house in which Whitman was born, 
has visited Gilchrist at Centreport, Long 
Island, and Burroughs at West Park, on 
the Hudson —and has since his return 
published an account of his novel pil- 
grimage. 

The dinner given Whitman on his last 
birthday had remarkable features apart 
from Ingersoll’s great speech, which Whit- 
min thought the most powerful extem- 
pore utterance he had ever known. ‘The 
later lecture by Ingersoll on Whitman 
was also significant. ‘The utterance itself 
Whitman regards as in many respects the 
most significant in the stormy career of 
“Leaves of Grass.” Symonds always 
addresses him as “ Master,” writing him 
the warmest letters. The host of his 
callers is great— every day some. John 
3urroughs comes down once a year, in 
the fali, from his estate, to spend several 
days in Camden. Whitman’s family are 
all more or less distant. He has a sister 
in Vermont, another on Long Island, a 
brother, George, at Burlington, New 
Jersey. His brother “ Jeff,” who re- 
cently died at St. Louis, was an engineer 
of note, dear to Whitman, who travelled 
with him in earlier years, of whom record 
may be found in “Specimen Days,” and 
of wiom Whitman has since his death 
written loving words for an engineering 
journal. 

Whitmar has instinctive reverence for 
women, always addressing and approach- 
ing them with gentle courtesy. And 
women reciprocate the tender respect. 
No man is so loved of strong women. 
It is happiness to hear him talk of “the 
mothers of America,’’ how our future is 
involved with their symmetrical develop- 
ment and high faith. His atmosphere 
breathes composure, power, sweetness, 
reverence, the background of all moral 
force. He rarely speaks of morality, yet 
is profoundly moral in all that he does 





and says. He puts the brightest face on 
all he sees. His discussion of current 
events is strong and denunciatory — yet 
unfailing in its look forward. 

Whitman is often spoken of as “‘ queer” 
or “eccentric.” He is neither, except in 
the sense that must always distinguish 
individuality. He delights in free speech, 
cleanliness, and purity. He has the 
clean instincts which prevail over and 
explain grossness and squalor, whether 
of life or speech—evil narrative or 
cheerless philosophy. He delights to 
tell and to hear stories. His sense of 
the humorous is strong. I know no 
great event to pass by him unnoticed. 
All the world’s affairs are his affairs. He 
loves the transactions of big conferences, 
of scientists, mechanics, laborers, engi- 
neers. He enjoys in this all that tends 
toward enlarging the scope of man’s 
hope, anything that adds to the gener- 
osity of our national example, anything 
that in religion or society or politics is 
for breadth and solidarity. He cisdains 
patriotism in the common sense — looks 
to America to lead new ways, not to halt 
till all are ready to come. He is lame, 
he suffers pain and physical decadence, 
he knows that by gradual retreats life is 
leaving him; yet this light that burns on 
the height, and this loving and capacious 
dream and carol for America and for the 
world, are strong as in youth. 

Day by day he sends forth some new 
message to the world — some poem, some 
bit of penetrating prose — written on the 
oddest pieces of paper utilized in the 
history of literature. He writes a large 
hand, uses a mammoth Falcon pen, will 
dip in none but the blackest ink ; he will 
not punctuate by the rule of schools, will 
not adopt the phraseology of taste, will 
not rhyme like the poets, will not carpet 
his study, will not reverence the mechanic 
sin man more than the king in man, but 
only the man in man, will not repulse the 
criminal, will not travel the polite earth 
for fame or gain. What men need to 
know of him is his wonderful simplicity 
and capaciousness— that manuscript, 
house, room, nurse, pen, chirography, 
friendships, speech, all point to impulses, 
means, and ends, unusual and great. 
It is the mark of a new entrance upon 
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the stage. It is the sign of man to men 
that they must come from the cover of 
goods, —that the hideous mockeries of 
society carry death and dishonor in their 
plausible splendor —that the summoner 
himself is the first to demonstrate that 
possessions, which the world mistakes for 
the necessity of power, are simple leaves 
on the wind when a strong man arrives. 
Whitman is not America except as 
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America is universal. He is democracy 
—and democracy has no geographical 
word. He has taught literature that it is 
not to tell a life, but to be one ; and when 
priest and prophet, editor and lawyer, 
mechanic and tradesman, have learned 
this lesson, equity will prevail, and the 
now obscure stars in the moral heavens 
will stand forth in honor of the restora- 
tion. 


THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


By Flelen Lee. 











old country road, as near the centre 

of District No. 3 as surveyor’s chain 
could make it, this old, square, red school- 
house. It had once been sanded. Here 
and there, at recess, could be seen some 
girl sharpening her slate pencil against its 
rough surface. It was perched on a side 
hill, bleak and cold. The doorstep was a 
rough flat stone from the roadside. There 
were broad shutters like those seen on 
country stores, which were always getting 
loose and slamming against the sash. 
Broken windows were quite prevalent. 
No shade trees grew around the school- 
house — only one poor solitary ash that 
was so destitute of foliage that it could 
not cast a shadow. ‘Three-fourths of the 


71 SHIRTY years ago there stood on the 








scholars came from the village a mile 
away; one-fourth, from the scattered 
farmhouses. Nearly all carried their 
dinners in tin pails. 

In summer time there was a good show 
of bare feet. Those who did not go 
barefoot were shod with Uncle Jerry’s 
hand-made shoes, all from the same last 
with a few alterations, very unlike the 
“Red Schoolhouse Shoe” which one 
finds in shops to-day, and which, it is 
worth stating, was named after this same 
dear old schoolhouse by one who at- 
tended there in early life. (sood, strong, 
broad soles had Uncle Jerry’s shoes, with 
rolled leather strings. It took a vigorous 
boy to start a seam on those thorough 
made articles. How busy the old gentle- 
man used to be in his little shop near the 
village in “the fall of the year!” His 
fame for the durability of his shoes 
spread for miles around. His taps— 
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the like of them were never seen before 
and will never be seen again. 

The entry to the schoolhouse was 
packed with wood. A few nails for out- 
side garments were driven in a row upon 
one side. As you opened the door to 
the schoolroom, the teacher’s desk was 
opposite, raised upon a platform a foot 
from the floor. Space under’ the desk 
was used by the teacher to store away 
unruly culprits until the time came to 
chastise them. Back of the desk was 
the blackboard,—the big blackboard ; 
there was another small one near the 
door. At the left, as you entered, there 
was a three-cornered shelf, which held 
the water pail with its tin dipper. It 
was considered a great honor to pass the 
water. The proceeding usually took place 
twice a day in summer. ‘There were five 
rows of seats on each side of the room, 
three in a row, besides the low seats in 
front of each desk on the floor row. 
These were occupied by the little ones 
learning their A B C. The room was 
warmed in winter by a large box stove, 
which was generally red hot, those nearest 
the stove suffering with heat, those at the 
back of the room with cold. ‘The seats 
near the fire were well blistered; the 
pitch oozed out here and there, and 
sometimes the wood fairly smoked. There 
was a scuttlehole overhead. ‘Tradition 
said many a tramp had rested there. 

The desks had once been painted blue. 
The inside —a simple pine shelf — had 
never felt the brush. All the desks bore 
marks of the former industry of their 
occupants in rude carvings and carica- 
tures, fly traps and puzzles. Frequent 
scourings given the night before examina- 
tion day had removed all paint from the 
tops. What fun we had, cleaning up! 
We brought our supper, the teacher 
directed, and we worked with a will. 
After the scouring we decorated the room 
with garlands of leaves and flowers. The 
blackboard bore the map of South Amer- 
ica —- what a coast line it had !— drawn 
by Alice Stone, now a good parson’s wife. 
For many terms her handiwork adorned 
the board. The boys had all the water 
to bring, no well being near the premises. 
On cleaning day they formed into a 
tandem team, and with a rail from a 
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neighboring fence brought several pails at 
once. ‘Those end boys had the worst of 
it. It was quite a way to Mr. Smith’s 
well, which had a windlass with chain and 
bucket attached. 

On the right of the schoolhouse lived 
a farmer intensely disliked by the schol- 
ars. ‘There grew on the roadside, between 
the little red schoolhouse and his door, 
a few straggling red rose bushes, inter- 
spersed here and there with creepers and 
“bouncing Bets,” which the boys and girls 
were wont to gather— though strictly 
forbidden by this same farmer — to adorn 
their desks. He occasionally fired white 
beans at us from an old shotgun, while 
we were gathering the flowers. The 
stone wall befriended us, and only the 
poor “ bouncing Bets” and roses got the 
pelting. ‘The result was, of course, that 
the boys and girls pulled up his corn, 
tumbled the stones from the wall, ate up 
his turnips, made Jack o’Lanterns of his 
pumpkins, let out the cattle, stoned the 
hens whenever they dared show them- 
selves on our lines, did all manner of 
mischief that the ringleaders could sug- 
gest. He took his revenge in the dark, 
by hiding our ball clubs, and even by 
putting dead cats and rats in our seats. 
But he was a cranky fellow. 

At the left lived a man brimful of the 
milk of human kindness, and beloved by 
all. His good motherly wife many a 
time took the butter from out the well, 
that fifteen or twenty boys and girls might 
get a drink from that old, moss-covered 
well. Surely no water since was ever so 
cold or clear as that. We never stoned 
this man’s hens, or pulled his corn. 

Nearly opposite his place was a pile of 
logs against the wall, and sheltered by 
some friendly maples the girls played at 
housekeeping there, and had tea parties 
with bits of crockery, made mud pies 
and cakes and sundry refreshing drinks, 
had cook-books compiled by Mary Jane 
Newhall, hid in clefts of the wall, — 
which would not match Miss Parloa’s 
perhaps, but to which a high value was 
attached. : 

We had a postoffice which Jim Green 
made. What excitement when the bell 
rang and Jim distributed the mail! On 
Valentine’s day what peals of laughter 
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went up, with those hats tossed high in 
air! In pleasant weather the boys played 
marbles, quoits, barn tick. In stormy 
weather, the big ones sometimes, but not 
often, surprised us by locking most of us 
into the schoolhouse and putting a plank 
over the chimney. Such a bedlam then, 
smoke and tears, pushing and scolding! 
In summer, boys and girls could be seen 
going in squads after checkerberries, the 
beautiful arbutus, June pinks, the wild 
strawberry, and that most delicious of all 
morsels, flag-tops. Who that has once 
tasted ever forgets ? 

Nearly every desk on the girl’s side 
had its broken pitcher or bottle, filled 
with flowers. The teacher’s desk was 
especially well remembered with floral 
offerings. 

The meadow back of the house was 
the abode of countless turtles, water- 
snakes, and such frogs! Voices that 
would penetrate through every crack and 
crevice and would be heard! This 
swamp had great attractions for the boys, 
and was regarded with horror by the 
girls. 

Tom Mills, a great favorite with the 
girls, took out the partition in, his seat 
near the wood-room, stored a barrel of 
rosy apples, and re-placed the partition, 
leaving a small slide to put his hand 
through. What a favorite Tom was that 
winter ! 

Joe Walker, not to be outdone, one 
Saturday afternoon put in an ®olian 
harp, known only to himself and his seat- 
mate, and had holes bored through the 
wall so that on a windy day, by sliding out 
a panel with his foot, most ghostly and 
weird sounds were produced, now low, 
now high. How often had the teacher 
called for the boy who made the disturb- 
ance to walk down the aisle to the desk, 
where a good show of birch switches were 
stored, of all strengths and sizes! Noon 
came. She stood there a baffled woman, 
with scarlet cheek and flashing eye. 
They were loyal rogues. 

Some will remember the famous spell- 
ing-schools once held in the old school- 
house. What lusty cheers went up from 
the well-filled lines of the victor, and how 
well the thin ranks bore defeat ! - 

Back of the schoolhouse was a very 
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steep, round hill, called the Bunker. At 
its base was an old tumbledown stone 
wall which separated it from the: meadow 
beyond. Bunker was a rare place for 
coasting. Asone went at lightning speed 
down the gap in the wall into the meadow 
beyond, the speed attained would com- 
pare with that of the famous toboggan 
slides of Montreal. Many a torn dress 
and coat and tearful eye came from old 
Bunker. Uncle Jerry’s shoes were well 
tested here. 

On good old-fashioned election day, 
( now, alas, extinct, ) Jim, the post-mas- 
ter, got up a basket picnic in the school- 
house. As we neared the building, what 
amazement to see a banner with these 
words in large red letters : 


“GENERAL SCOTT’S LEVEE.” 


What a quickening of steps! It was 
Jim’s great master stroke, and all felt it 
could not be outdone. We bowed to his 
superior wisdom on the great occasion. 
With what alacrity we gathered oak leaves 
to make garlands worthy of Scott’s Levee ! 
What sandwiches! And shall we ever 
forget the taste of that good old election 
cake the Jones girls brought! their 
mother could not be beaten in that 
department. Such a spicy flavor! What 
rounds and hearts, cakes of all kinds, 
green blueberry tarts, and lemonade 
compounded by the hero Jim! And to 
crown all there was a whole box of loz- 
enges. Jim’s patriotism cropped out 
then, never to leave him. In after years 
he, with six loyal brothers, fought for the 
slave. All returned save one fellow, who 
yielded up his life at Roanoke. They 
had the same sterling qualities that old 
John Brown of Harper’s Ferry had. 

Late in the summer, one afternoon, a 
strange-looking vehicle was seen ap- 
proaching the door. It was an object 
about nine feet square, with roof and 
sides, on wheels. The like was never 
seen before. It was drawn by an old bay 
horse, spavined in one leg, and afflicted 
with “the heaves.” The driver dis- 
mounted, and after some talk about terms 
with the teacher agreed to let us see the 
“Greatest show on earth,” at half price. 
He fastened the old horse to the bars, 
and with the help of the big boys lifted 
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off the. roof and sides of his vehicle. 
Wonder of wonders! There was Mount 
Vernon in miniature,— house and grounds, 
green lawns and terraces on which the 
flowers ever bloomed, orange trees laden 
with their golden fruit, parks, lakes with 
swans and small boats, soldiers and citi- 
zens, boys and girls, scattered through 
the grounds. ‘The Potomac River, Ches- 
apeake Bay all were there, even the tomb 
of Washington with a weeping willow on 
each side. A wonderful piece of Yankee 
ingenuity and enterprise! After we had 
looked to our heart’s content, the boys 
put the horse into the shafts, helped put 
the roof and sides on again to keep 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac all 
right, and the man mounted the seat 
under the roof, cracked the whip, and 
moved on. I wonder if those fortunate 
comrades who have looked upon Mount 


Vernon since in reality felt the awe and 
wonder which they felt when, on that sum- 
mer day, those barefooted boys and girls 
stood around that pictured Mount Vernon 
and listened to that wonderful lecture. 

Our good fathers and mothers early 
instilled it into our minds that poverty 
was no disgrace, and the boy or girl with 
the threadbare suit shared equally in our 
rank and file. Poverty and wealth sat 
side by side; respectability was all our 
code of laws required. 

The little red schoolhouse has long 
since passed. Many of the scholars 
sleep in “God’s acre” on the hillside. 
Old Bunker is there, and the desolate 
ash still stands with its storm-beaten arms 
outstretched to heaven, — all that is left 
save memory to tell of the boys and girls 
who many years ago made dandelion and 
daisy chains at its feet. 
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By Kate Putnam Osgood. 


D' JWN at the farmhouse below the hill, 
The blinds were closed, and the wheel was still. 


The swirl of the stream and the blue-fly’s drone 
Troubled the preacher’s voice alone, 


Where, by the open door he stood, 
And talked, to the gathered neighborhood, 


Of Earth and Heaven, and the grave between, 
The visible world and the world unseen ; 


Glancing aside, with solemn air, 
To the dead who lay in her coffin there. 


Every breath of the soft May breeze 
Shook the blossoming lilac trees, 


And sent a quiver of light and bloom 
Into the hushed and darkened room. 


It touched with a gleam the shadowed wall, 
It flickered over the funeral pall, 


And circled about the tremulous head 
Of the nearest mourner beside the dead : 


Farmer Morrison, old and gray, 
Bent and helpless for many a day. 
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Up and down, with a dull surprise, 
Restlessly wandered his sunken eyes, 


Seeking, it seemed, in that crowded place, 
The one familiar, missing face, 


The face that, stony and set, lay hid 
Just out of sight neath the coffin-lid. 


Never.a day, till the day she died, 
Had the wife been gone from her husband’s side : 


Thus were the twain asunder reft, 
The helpful taken, the helpless left. 


And the preacher spoke to the people there 
Of the Will divine, in his simple prayer: 


The Lord, who giveth and taketh away, — 
Praised be the name of the Lord for aye ! 


Now, when the last Amen was said, 
And the mourners rose to follow the dead, 


Farmer Morrison, gaunt and tall, 
Stood up straight in the sight of all, 


Suddenly steady of eye and limb, 
While the people gazed aghast at him. 


He laid his hand on the coffin-lid, 
He stooped to kiss the face it hid, 


Then, spent with that one strong, sudden breath, 
Life’s latest flicker went out in death. 


Thus were the twain again made one: 
Trial over and trouble done. 


And the preacher said, in his solemn speech : 
“The ways of the Lord man may not reach. 


o! He hath given and taken again ! 
Praised be the name of the Lord! Amen.” 
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“They ( Lyon & Unicorn’) were constant members of the council at Boston — ( by mandamus )— ran 
away when the others did — have suffered — are of course Refugees & have a claim for residence at New 
) t ~: 


Brunswick.” — 


Extract from letter to Ward Chipman, Esq., March 25, 178 
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THE LOYALISTS. 


By James Hannay. 


EARLY all the histories of the great 
revolutionary contest, which ended 
in the independence of the thirteen 

colonies, are singularly deficient in their 
information regarding the men who took 
the side of the crown during the war. 
Yet the share of these men in the rev- 
olutionary struggle, and their subsequent 
banishment, are matters of deep interest, 
not only because of their influence on 
the character of the contest, but also in 
consequence of the results which have 
flowed from the proceedings taken against 
them by the successful party. The ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians has been a sub- 
ject both for the poet and the historian ; 
but the banishment of the Loyalists has 
passed with but scant notice, and has 
evoked very little sympathy. Yet the 
exiled Acadians were merely a band of 
ignorant peasants, whose sole claim to 
attention was on the score of our com- 
mon humanity, while the exiled Loyalists 
included in their ranks some of the 
brightest and ablest minds in the thir- 
teen colonies. 


Writers on the Revolution frequently 
commit the serious error of leading their 
readers to believe that the rising against 
British authority was universal, or nearly 


so. That this is a mistake could be 
easily established if that subject formed 
the theme of this article; but it is suf- 
ficient to say, for the present, that the 
people of the colonies, at the time of the 
imposition of the obnoxious duties by the 
British government, were divided into 
three parties. One of these parties, a 
minority, but a strong minority, was de- 
termined to the connection be- 
tween the and Great Britain. 
Another party, a minority, smaller in 
numbers but influential from the wealth 
and ability of its members, was equally 
determined that the connection should be 
maintained ; while the majority of the 
whole people stood in an attitude of ex- 
pectancy, without any very definite views 
either one way or the other. In the 
course of time the minority in favor of 
separation obtained the ascendancy ; but 
we have the testimony of Franklin, John 
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““ HERE THE EXILE ‘LOYALISTS LANDED ON THE 18TH OF MAY, 1783. 


Adams, and even of Washington himself 
that the final steps towards separation 
from the mother country were taken with 
the greatest reluctance, and were not 
originally contemplated at all by the 
leaders of the Revolution. 

In New England the Loyalists were 
never so numerous as in New York and 
some of the other colonies, but this arose 
mainly from the character which the con- 
test assumed. New York City, during 
the whole of the revolutionary struggle, 
formed a rallying point for the British 
forces, and gave the Loyalists a place of 
shelter and refuge where they could sus- 
tain themselves against the revolutionary 
armies. New England formed no such 
rallying point for them. The evacuation 
of Boston by the British forces, which 
took place in 1776, resulted in more than 
fourteen hundred of the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts being carried into a volun- 
tary exile by embarking for Halifax with 
the British army. It is estimated that 
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St. John 
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altogether some two thousand of the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts permanently 
left their native state about this time, 
and ended their days in the British 
dominions. Among these men were some 
of the most eminent in the colony, law- 
yers, like Putnam and Sewell ; clergymen, 
like Byles and Bailey, distinguished for 
their piety and talents ; soldiers who had 
given good service to the crown in the 
French wars, and who afterwards served 
against their own countrymen in the rev- 
olutionary contest. Among them were 
representatives of some of the oldest 
blood in New England, the Winslows, the 
Tilleys, and others, descendants of the 
men who came over in the Mavrflower. 
The Loyalists included in their ranks Sir 
William Pepperell, whose title was won by 
his father as a reward for the greatest 
martial achievement in the annals of the 
New England colonies, the capture of 
Louisburg in 1745. During the war 
many corps of Loyalists were formed in 
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support of the British arms. It is esti 
mated by Sabine, who has made_ the 
subject a special study, that at least 
twenty thousand Loyalists entered the 
service of the crown between 1775 and 
New England furnished a number 
of regiments, but none of any great eff- 
ciency. Among these may be mentioned 
the Loyal New Englanders, who were 
chiefly recruited in Rhode Island, Went- 
worth’s Volunteers and other corps, some 
of which were more distinguished for 
their marauding disposition than for any 
real ability which they displayed on the 
field of battle. 

The character of the contest which 
separated Great Britain from her colonies 
furnishes a singular illustration of the 
manner in which families were broken up 
by the war. Benjamin Franklin was, 
perhaps, the most prominent and bold of 
all those who assisted to bring about sep- 
aration, while his son, William Franklin, 
governor of New Jersey, was a Loyalist, 
It is quite possible that if William Frank- 
lin had not held an official position, he 
might have gone with his father; and 
perhaps this consideration will explain 
why so many of the 
officials of the govern- 
ment became Loyalists, 
and fought on the Brit- 
ish side during the war. 
They naturally took the 
side of authority, and 
regarded themselves as 
justified in standing for 
the ancient order of 
things and resisting 
change. Many who 
would have stood neu- 
tral, or who might have 
become adherents of 
the revolutionary party, 
were driven into an 
attitude of hostility to 
the revolutionary move- 
ment by the violence of 
the Whig mobs, which 
did many that 
are by no means worthy of commenda- 
tion, and which injured the cause for 
which the fathers of the Revolution 
fought, in the eyes of right-thinkixg men. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
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dwell on the revolutionary struggle or the 
services of the Loyalists to the crown in 
that contest. No who 


one, however, 


reads the history of that time carefully, 
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can fail to perceive that a serious mistake 
was made during the war, and at its close, 
in the treatment of those who differed in 
opinion from the majority. While the 
war lasted, very severe measures were 
taken against those who refused to ad- 
here to the cause of the Congress of the 


United Colonies ; and 
after the war ended, 
the bitterness which 


had existed was inten- 
sified by continuing 
upon the statute book, 
acts of confiscation and 
banishment against the 
Loyalists, which com- 
pelled them to leave 
their homes and coun- 
try behind them, and 
seek shelter in the ter- 
ritory remaining under 
the British flag. 


It was in this way 
that Nova Scotia, which 
now forms the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, 
received the largest 


JOHN. er : 
part of its population. 


It was in the same manner that western 
Canada came into prominence as a British 
colony ; and even the province of Quebec 
was indebted to no small extent to the 
Loyalists for additions to its population, 





whose value was not so much to be esti 
mated in numbers as in the character of 
the men who composed it. ‘Thus what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was 
virtually created by the revengeful 
feelings which prompted the legisla- 
tures of the several states of the 
Union to continue the laws which 

prevented the return of the Loy- 
alists to their own homes after 
the war was ended. The nature 

of the laws that were passed 
against the Loyalists can be 
best ascertained by one or 

two illustrations. In Rhode 
Island, death and con- 

fiscation of estate were 
the penalties provid- 

ed for any person 

who communicated 

with the British 

ministry or its 

agents, or who of- 

fered supplies to the 
British forces and to 
the armed ships of 
the King. The of- 
fences of enlisting, or 
procuring others to 
enlist, in the royal army or navy, or of 
piloting or assisting naval vessels, were 
punished with loss of estate, or of personal 
liberty not exceeding three years. ‘To speak 
or write or act against the doings of Con- 
gress or of the Assembly of Connecticut 
was punishable by disqualification for office 
and imprisonment. In Massachusetts a 
person suspected of enmity to the Whig 
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cause could be arrested under warrant 
and banished, unless he would swear fealty 
to the friends of liberty ; and the sele« t- 
men of towns could prefer charges 
of political treachery in town meeting. 
The individual thus accused, if con- 
victed by a jury, could be sent into 
the enemy’s jurisdiction. In Massa- 
chusetts, also, three hundred and 
eight persons were designated by 
name, occupation, and_ residence 
as denounced, and _ having fled 
from their homes, the penalty 
of their return being imprison- 
ment and transport to a place 
possessed by the British, and 
for a second voluntary return, 
without leave, death, without 
benefit of clergy. 
In New Hamp- 
shire similar acts 
were passed. Thus 

it will be seen that 

in a general way 
forfeiture of es- 
tate, confiscation 
of property, loss of 
personal liberty, and, 
in some cases, death, 
were the penalties to which Loyalists were 
subjected for their adherence to a cause 
which a few years before had been upheld 
by all the people of the thirteen colonies. 
In the treaty of peace which was made 
between the British government and the 
United States, by which the independence 
of the latter was acknowledged, three arti- 
cles were inserted relating to the Loyalists. 
First, it was agreed that the creditors on 
either side should meet with no lawful 
impediments for the recovery of all éena 
fide debts. It was also agreed that Con- 
gress should earnestly recommend the 
legislatures of the respective states to 
provide compensation for all estates that 
had been confiscated belonging to British 
subjects, and also of the estates of those 
persons residing in territories in posses- 
sion of his majesty’s armies, who have 
not borne arms against the United States ; 
and that all other persons should have 
free liberty to go to any part of the thir- 
teen United States and there remain 
twelve months, unmolested in their en- 
deavors to obtain the restitution of such 
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of their estates and properties as might 
have been confiscated. Congress was 
also to recommend that the states have a 
reconsideration and revision of all acts 
or laws regarding this matter, and that 
the estates, rights and properties of such 
persons should be restored to them, they 
refunding to any persons who might have 
gained possession, the 4ena fide price 
which had been paid for the purchase of 
the properties in question. It was also 


and they used it without regard to the 
terms of the treaty of peace or to the 
wishes of Congress. 

The failure of the treaty to provide 
effectually for the safety of the Loyalists 
rendered it necessary for the British gov- 
ernment to make arrangements for their 
removal from the independent colonies. 
The violence of the feelings which ex- 
isted in reference to them may be judged 
from the correspondence of Sir Guy 
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agreed that there should be neither con- 
fiscations nor any prosecutions com- 
menced against any person by reason of 
the part he had taken in the war. 
Congress carried out its agreement, 
and passed a resolution recommending 
the states to conform to the terms of the 
treaty. But this recommendation was 
utterly disregarded, and some of the 
Loyalists who ventured into the United 
States to claim restitution of their estates 
were imprisoned and banished. ‘The 
states had the power in their own hands 


Carleton in the early part of 1785. That 
general, who held command in New York 
at the close of the war, in a letter written 
to Elias Boudinot of New Jersey says: 
“The violence of the Americans, which broke 
out soon after the cessation of hostilities, increased 
the number of their countrymen who looked to 
me for escape from threatened destruction; but 
these terrors have of late been so considerably 
augmented, that almost all within these lines con- 
ceive the safety both of their property and of 
their lives to depend upon their being removed by 
me, which renders it impossible to say when the 
evacuation can be completed. The daily Gazette 
and publications furnish repeated proofs, not 
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only of a disregard to the articles of peace, but of 
barbarous menaces from committees formed at 
various towns, and even at Philadelphia, which the 
Congress has chosen for their seat.” 


Some idea of the treatment which the 
Loyalists were likely to experience in 
New York, notwithstanding the treaty, 
the moment the British troops were with- 
drawn, can be gathered from two letters, 
both written on the 22d of October, 
1783, the first from a gentleman in New- 
burg to a friend in Boston, and the sec- 
ond from a gentleman in Fishkill to 
another in New Jersey. The first letter 
Says : 

“The British are leaving New York every day. 
Last week there came one of the damned refu- 
gees from New York to a place called Walkill, in 
order to tarry with his parents, where he was 
taken into custody immediately. His head and 
eyebrows were shaved, he was then tarred and 
feathered, and a huge yoke put on his neck and 
a cow bell on it. Upon his head a very high cap 
of feathers was set, well plumed with soft tar, and 
a sheet of paper in front with a man drawn with 
two faces, representing Arnold and the devil’s 
imps, and on the back of it a card with the refu- 
gee or Tory driving her off.” 


The other letter says : 


“By our last accounts from New York we un- 
derstand that the Tories are in great perplexity 


and fear of the associations which are formed and 
are daily forming by the Whigs. They could ex- 
pect nothing but rough handling the moment the 
citizens were assembled. Such of the old Tory 
party who remain will be the first objects of the 
popular rage, and the apostates who signed the 
association in 1775 and afterwards joined the 
British with the traitors and other supporters who 
have gone into New York in the course of the 
war will be noticed in their order. Such, as I am 
informed, is the intention of the other citizens 
and that if it is necessary that they will be sup- 
ported by their friends from the country; so that 
if any considerable number of the obnoxious 
characters continue in the city after the British 
give it up there will be great confusion for awhile, 
but no more than all things considered might be 
expected.” 

The result of these severe measures 
against the Loyalists was an emigration 
compared to which the exile of the 
Acadians appears but a very small affair. 
It is estimated by some authorities that 
as many as one hundred thousand _per- 
sons were driven out of the thirteen col- 
onies at the close of the Revolutionary 
contest; and it is at all events certain 
that between thirty-five and forty thou- 
sand Loyalists from the old colonies set- 
tled in Nova Scotia, which then had its 
boundary at the St. Croix. ‘The British 
government had undertaken to provide 


were 
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for those of its subjects who adhered to 
the cause of the crown during the war, 
not only by recompensing them for the 
losses they had suffered, but also by mak- 
ing some provision for their immediate 
needs. Sir Guy Carleton was the chief 
instrument in this great exodus of Loyal- 
ists to Nova Scotia, and the arrangements 
he made for their settlement, in connec- 
tion with Governor Parr of that province, 
were such that the amount of suffering 
which the Loyalists had to endure was 
lessened as much as possible. It was 
arranged that the Loyalists leaving the 
thirteen colonies should be provided with 
proper vessels to carry them and _ their 
horses and cattle as near as possible to 
the place appointed in Nova Scotia where 
they were to settle. Besides provisions 
for the voyage, they were allowed one 
year’s provisions in their new homes, or 
money to enable them to purchase the 
same. ‘They were also ‘to have an allow- 
ance of warm clothing, in proportion to 
the wants of each family, and an allow- 
ance of medicine. ‘They were to be 
granted pairs of millstones, necessary 
ironwork for grist mills, and other neces- 
sary articles for saw mills. ‘They were to 


receive a quantity of nails, spikes, hoes, 
axes, spades, shovels, plowirons, and such 
other farming utensils as appeared neces- 
sary, and also a proportion of window- 
glass. ‘They were to be provided with 
tracts of land free from disputed titles 
and conveniently situated, so as to give 
from three hundred to six hundred acres 
to each family. It was also arranged that 
two thousand acres in every township 
were to be allowed for the support of a 
clergyman, and one thousand acres for 
the support of a school, and that these 
lands should be inalienable forever. 

They were also to receive a sufficient 
number of muskets and cannon, with a 
proper quantity of powder and ball for 
their use. ‘These terms which were 
originally agreed upon, liberal as_ they 
were, were considerably extended ; for the 
Loyalists who came to Nova Scotia were 
allowed not only full provisions for the 
first year, but two-thirds provisions for the 
second, and one-third for the third year. 
Thus they started with all the advantages 
possible in their new homes, and subject 
only to such necessary privations and 
hardships as were inseparable from the 
settlement of a new and wild country. 
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The agents appointed by the Loyalists 
to make arrangements for the settlement 
in Nova Scotia were, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Benjamin Thompson of Massachusetts, 
who is better known as Count Rumford ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Winslow of 
Massachusetts, who was one of those who 
left Boston at the time of the evacuation 
in 1776; Major Joshua Upham of Brook- 
field, Mass., a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1763 ; the Rev. John Sayre, who 
when the war commenced was rector of 
‘Trinity Church in Fairfield, Conn. ; Amos 
Botsford of Newtown, Conn., who was a 
graduate of Yale in 1763; and 
James Peters of New York. It 
is remarkable that of the seven 
agents thus chosen to settle the 
Loyalists in Nova Scotia, six 
were natives of New England. 


Thomas Johnston, the minister in Eng- 
land : 


“I have the honor to inform you that with the 
arrival here of the heavy ordnance from Charles- 
ton in South Carolina came five hundred and 
one refugees, men, women, and children, in con- 
sequence of directions from Sir Guy Carleton to 
Lieutenant-General Leslie, who has sent them to 
the care of Major-General Patterson, commander 
of the troops in this province, with whom I have 
concurred as far as in my power to afford them a 
reception.” 


In January, 1783, the governor notified 
the minister of future arrivals, but it was 
in the spring of 1783 that the real emigra- 
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The emigration of Loyalists to Nova 
Scotia began as early as 1782, three 
hundred having arrived at Annapolis 
Royal in September of that year from 
New York. At the same time Sir Guy 
Carleton notified Governor Hammond of 
Nova Scotia that above six hundred refu- 
gees were to embark at New York for 
Nova Scotia that autumn, and a much 
larger number in the spring, but that he 
could not find shipping just then for 
more than three hundred. ‘The next 
arrivals in Nova Scotia were some of the 
unfortunate Carolina Loyalists, who fled 
from Charleston at its evacuation. Says 
the governor in a despatch of December 
7, 1782, from Halifax, to the Right Hon. 


tion commenced. In April of that year 
a fleet of twenty vessels left New York 
for the River St. John, having on board 
three thousand Loyalists, men, women, 
and children. ‘They landed at that place 
on the 18th of May, and the day of their 
arrival has since been held sacred to their 
memory by their descendants. St. John 
at that time contained not more than a 
few dozen inhabitants, who were engaged 
in fishing and burning lime. ‘The site of 
what is now a fine city of fifty thousand 
inhabitants was then a rude mass of rock, 
covered for the most part with scrubby 
pine and cedar. The whole number of 
inhabitants in what is now called the 
province of New Brunswick did not at 
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that time exceed one thousand,. of whom 
five hundred resided on the river at Man- 
gerville, Burton, and Gagetown, most of 
these people being settlers who had 
reached the river St. John from Massa- 
chusetts in 1763, long before the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary troubles. 

The season that year was late, and 
when the Loyalists landed, the ground 
was covered with snow. For a time they 
lived in tents and huts hastily erected, 
but as speedily as possible arrangements 
were made for the erection of log houses 
to give them shelter. The fall fleet, with 
twelve hundred more Loyalists, arrived in 
the month of October, while others came 
in single vessels ; 
so that it is esti- 
mated that the 
number who win- 
tered on the site 
of the city of St. 
John in 1783-84 
was at least five 
thousand. These 
people were pro- 
vided with the ne- 
cessary provisions, 
and with boards 
and shingles for 
the roofing of their 
log houses, and 
with such other 
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ed. Although poor in the 
world’s goods, the Loyalists 
who came to St. John were 
rich in intellect and in ex- 
perience. ‘They lost no time 
in lamenting over their for- 
lorn condition, but addressed 
themselves immediately to the 
work of making a proper pro- 
vision for their families. The 
city of St. John was laid out, 
and the different lots compos- 


ing it were distributed among 
the arriving Loyalists. Many 


who remained at St. John dur- 
ng that winter were after- 
wards drafted to other parts 
of the province, where they 
received lots for farms. St. 
John, in fact, for a year or two was a sort 
of distributing point for the Loyalists ; 
and while its population was large during 
the period of immigration, it soon fell to 
a low point as the immigrants scattered 
themselves all over the country for the 
purpose of making a living. Smaller 
Loyalist settlements were formed and 
founded at Annapolis, Shelbourne, and 
other districts in Nova Scotia; but the 
St. John settlement, in consequence of the 
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great fertility of the land on the banks 
of that river and the abundance of scope 
for immigrants, was always the most im- 
portant, and early assumed a prominence. 
This no doubt was the reason why an 
agitation about this time commenced for 
the division of the province of Nova 
Scotia into two parts; in 1786 this was 
effected by the creation of the province 


Among the most striking of the memorials 
which have been erected to the Loyalists 
in that place of the dead is the Putnam 
tomb, which the inscription tells us is 
sacred to the memory of the Hon. James 
Putnam, who was appointed a member of 
his majesty’s council and a judge of the 
supreme court in the organization of the 
government of New Brunswick at its 
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of New Brunswick, leaving to Nova 
Scotia only the peninsula which is bounded 
on the north of the Misseguash River. 
The British government expended vast 
sums in settling the Loyalists in Nova 
Scotia, and it pensioned a large number 
of them who had served in the war. It 
also gave by way of recompense to those 
who had lost their property the sum of 
£3,292,455 sterling, which may well be 
described as an unparalleled instance of 
generosity on the part of a nation which 
had already expended one hundred and 
sixty millions in carrying on a fruitless 
contest. 

St. John, which is pre-eminently the 
Loyalist city, is a place of great interest 
to whose who would study the story of 
the Loyalists. The old graveyard, which 
lies in the very heart of the city and con- 
tains some four acres of land, is the rest- 
ing place of many thousands of them, 
some of whom were men of great emi- 
nence in their day in the old colonies. 


original foundation in 1784. We are 
further told by the inscription that he 
had, for many years before the war which 
terminated in the independence of the 
United States, been an eminent barrister 
and attorney at law, and that he was the 
last attorney-general under his majesty in 
the late province of Massachusetts Bay. 
Judge Putnam died on the 23d of 
October, 1789, aged sixty-four years. 
Putnam was regarded as the greatest 
lawyer of his day in Massachusetts, and 
it was in his office that John Adams, the 
future president of the United States, 
studied law, being at the same time 
resident in his family. Putnam was of 
the same family as General Isaac Put- 
nam, the soldier of the Revolution. John 
Adams describes Judge Putnam “as a 
man who possessed great acuteness of 
mind, who had a very extensive and suc- 
cessful practice, and who was eminent in 
his profession.” 

The same vault contains the remains 
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The Old Loyalist Graveyard, St. John. 


of Jonathan Sewall, who died in 1796. 
Sewall also was attorney-general of 
Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard 
University of 1748, and a close friend of 
John Adams. Sewall and Adams _ fre- 
quently lived together, and often slept in 
the same chamber, and sometimes in the 
same bed. It was in 1767 that Sewall 
was appointed attorney-general ; and of 
him Adams remarks that his influence 
with judges and juries was as great as was 
consistent with an impartial administra- 
tion of justice ; that he was a gentleman 
and a scholar; that he possessed a lively 
wit, a brilliant imagination, a great solidity 
of reasoning, and an insinuating eloquence. 
Sewall was an addresser of Hutchinson in 
1774, and in September of that year his 
elegant house at Cambridge was attacked 
by a mob and much injured. His name 
appears among the proscribed and ban- 
ished, and among those ‘whose estates 
were confiscated. Sewall attempted to 
dissuade John Adams from attending the 
first continental Congress, and it was in 
reply to his arguments as they walked on 
the great hill at Portland that Adams 
used the memorable words, “The die is 
now cast; I have now passed the Rubi- 
con; sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish, with my country, is my unalter- 
able determination.” They parted and 
met no more until 1788, long after the 
great contest had closed. Sewall’s wife 
was Esther, a daughter of Edmund 
Quincy, and a sister of the wife of John 
Hancock. His son, Jonathan Sewall, 


rose to distinction, and became chief- 
justice of Lower Canada. The Putnam 
tomb therefore contains the remains of 
two men who occupied the most dis- 
tinguished positions in the Massachusetts 
colony. 

Another family that is represented in 
the old graveyard is that of Bliss, so well- 
known throughout Massachusetts. Jona- 
than Bliss, whose wife and son are buried 
here, was a native of Springfield, Mass., 
and a graduate of Harvard of 1763. He 
was a member of the general committee 
of Massachusetts in 1768, and one of the 
seventeen rescinders. He was proscribed 
under the act of 1778. He rose to be 
chief justice of New Brunswick, and died 
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at Fredericton in 1822, aged eighty years. 
His wife was a daughter of the Hon. 
John Worthington of Springfield, Mass. 
At another place in this graveyard a 
stone records the fact that underneath it 
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lie interred the bodies of Colonel Chal- 
oner, who was high sheriff of Newport in 
the British colony of Rhode Island, and 
afterwards one of his majesty’s justices of 
the peace for King’s County, N. B., and 
of his wife, Ann Chaloner. Here also 
lies interred Robert Parker, a Massachu- 
setts Loyalist who became a storekeeper 
of the province of New Brunswick, and 
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died at St. John at an advanced age. 
Two of his sons became judges of the 
supreme court of the province. The 
name of Prince, so well-known in the 
annals of Massachusetts, also finds a rep- 
resentative in this burying ground. The 
Prince family of New Brunswick can 
trace their descent back to the Rev. 
John Prince, the first historian of Massa- 
chusetts. Here also lies Thatcher Sears 
of Connecticut, who died in St. John in 
1819, aged sixty-seven. ‘Thatcher Sears 
was descended from the Rev. Peter 
Thatcher of Boston, and was the second 
son of Nathaniel Sears of Norwich, Conn. 
The noted whig, King Sears, as he was 
called, of New York, was his father’s 
brother. In early life Thatcher Sears 


was much employed in the Mohawk 
country, under the patronage of Sir John 
Johnston, in the purchase of furs. His 
pecuniary affairs were injured by the 
burning of Norwich, and were otherwise 
deranged in consequence of his adher- 
ence to the fortunes of the crown. He 
was finally forced to leave home, when he 
sought refuge with the royal army in New 
York. In 1783, he was one of the emi- 
grants that went to St. John, and he re- 
ceived the grant of a lot of land in King 
Street, which is still owned by his de- 
scendants. ‘ With a sorrowful and heavy 
heart,” he said, “I commenced the task 
of cutting down and hewing the timber 
for the building which was 
to be the shelter and abode 
of myself and family in our 
exile in the _ wilderness.” 
Thatcher Sears enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only 
man of his family who was a 
Loyalist. His descendants 
still reside in St. John. Here 
also is the tomb of David 
Waterbury, who was born in 
Stamford, Conn., in 1758, and 
who died in St. John in 1813. 
The name of Garrison, so 
well-known in Massachusetts, 
is also represented here. A 
stone records the death of 
Nathan Garrison, who, we 
are told, departed this life 
suddenly, February 18, 1817, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age. Nathan Garrison was a brother of 
Abijah Garrison, the father of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the great Anti-Slavery 
apostle. Abijah Garrison was born in 
New Brunswick, and probably died 
there, but there is no stone to mark his 
grave. 

The old graveyard was closed in 1848, 
and since then many of the monuments 
erected to the Loyalists have disappeared. 
Others have been removed to the rural 
cemetery, which is situated about two 
miles from the city. Among those who 
were originally buried in the Old Burying- 
ground and afterwards removed were the 
Hon. William Hazen and his family, 
Isaiah Chandler, and Amos _ Botsford. 
The Hon. William Hazen was a resident 
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of Newburyport, Mass., which he left in 
1775, removing to St. John, where he 
was engaged in business with James 
Simonds and James White. When 
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the close of the war, about the year 1777. 
It is a typical specimen of the old style 
of mansion of that day, its rooms being 
very large, and its general arrangements 





The Old Governmen 


Colonel John Allan made his raid on the 
St. John River during the Revolutionary 
war, Hazen was taken prisoner, but 
escaped and made his way to Halifax, 
and gave the royal forces the warning 
that led to troops being sent to St. John. 
The house which he erected is still stand- 
ing in that part of the city of St. John 
formerly known as Portland. It is 
situated at the corner of Simonds and 
Brook Streets, and was erected prior to 
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t House, St. John. 


exceedingly comfortable. ‘The frame and 
other materials probably came from New 
England, the frame being of oak, which 
is not found in abundance in New Bruns- 
wick. The clapboards on it are of a 
style not often seen at the present day, 
some of them being thirty-five or forty 
feet long. ‘They are of clear pine, and 
appear to have been cut out of the log 
full length, by hand, with a whip-saw, 
after which they had been planed, and 
had a bead run on the edge. Although 
they have been more than a century 
exposed to the weather, the material is so 
excellent that they are just as sound as 
the day they were put on the house. 
This house was the 
scene of many fes- 
tivities in the early 
days of the prov- 
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The Lyon House, Kingston. 
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The Raymond House, Kingston. 


The eldest daughter of the Hon. 
William Hazen was married to Ward 
Chipman, a Massachusetts Loyalist, and a 
graduate of Harvard of 1770. Chipman 
left Boston at the evacuation in 1776, and 
went to Halifax, but afterwards returned 
to New York, where he served with the 
King’s troops. He rose to distinction in 
New Brunswick and became a recorder of 
the city of St. John, solicitor-general, and 
afterwards judge of the supreme court. 
Ward Chipman’s son Ward was also a 
man of distinction in New Brunswick, 
and became chief justice. He was like- 
wise a graduate of Harvard, of the year 
1805. Another daughter of the Hon. 
William Hazen married ‘Thomas Peters 
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Murray, the son of John Murray of Rut- 
land, Mass. Colonel Murray, whose por- 
trait is still preserved in St. John at the 
residence of Mr. J. Douglas Hazen, was 
a colonel in the Massachusetts militia. 
Before the war, in 1774, he was ap- 
pointed a mandamus councillor. Owing 
to his political principles he was com- 
pelled to abandon his house and fly to 
Boston, and he went with the royal army to 
Halifax in 1776. In 1778 he was pro- 
scribed and banished, and the following 
year lost his estates under the conspiracy 
act. These estates were valued at 
£23,367 sterling. As an_ indemnity 
Colonel Murray was allowed a pension 
of £200 per annum from the British 
government. ‘The portrait of Colonel 
Murray is by Copley, and represents him 
as sitting in the full dress of a gentle- 
man of the day. There is a hole in the 
wig, and the tradition in the family is 
that a party who sought the colonel at 
his house after his flight, vexed because 
he had eluded them, vowed they would 
leave their mark behind them, and ac- 
cordingly pierced the canvas with a 
bayonet. 

Amos Botsford, a Loyalist whose body 
at one time lay in the Old Burying 
Ground, belonged to Newtown, Conn., 
and was a graduate of Yale of 1763. 
He came to New Brunswick after the 
war, became a member of the assembly 
and speaker. His son, the Hon. William 
Botsford, became a judge of the supreme 
court. Isaac Chandler, who was also 
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buried here, was a native of New Haven, 
Conn., and a barrister at law. He was 
born in Woodstock in that state in 1728, 
and graduated at Yale in 1747. He was 
a member of the General Assembly in 
1775. His property in and near New 
Haven, which he valued at £30,000 ster- 
ling, was confiscated in March, 1787. 
He perished while crossing the Bay of 
Fundy in a snowstorm, the vessel being 
wrecked on Musquash Point, about nine 
miles from the city of St. 
John. With him also per- 
ished his daughter Elizabeth, 
who was the widow of Major 
Alexander Grant, and Wil- 
liam Chandler, his son. 

These details of the New 
England Loyalists who went 
to New Brunswick after the 
war will sufficiently show the 
intimate relations that ex- 
isted between the old col- 
onies of Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut and the new provinces 
which were founded by the 
Loyalists. In many cases 
members of the same family 
took different sides in the 
contest and were separated 
from each other forever. 
The heart-breakings which 
resulted from these partings 
must be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, who can 
scarcely form a conception 
of the gulf which separated 
the men who went to Nova 
Scotia from those who were 
left behind in the thirteen 
colonies. Frequently, ties 
of kinship were forgotten in 
the animosities of the con- 
test, and brothers who parted from each 
other as enemies in the war never after- 
wards became reconciled. Whatever 
political animosities now exist between 
the people of Canada and the United 
States may be traced back to the date of 
the Loyalist emigration. 

The Marketslip bears the same relation 
to the Loyalists of St. John that Plymouth 
Rock does to the Pilgrim Fathers. It 
was on the spot seen in the foreground 


of the picture given with this paper that 
the exiled Loyalists landed on the 18th 
of May, 1783, to the number of upwards 
of three thousand. ‘The day chanced to 
be Sunday, and at that period everything 
about the site of St. John wore the most 
forbidding aspect. ‘There are few cities 
which have been less favored by nature 
in the matter of site than the city of St. 
John; and when the Loyalists saw their 
future home many of them lost heart and 





The First Loyalist Church erected in New Brunswick. 


sighed for the land they had left behind 
them. ‘Tents were erected near the land- 
ing place; and in one of them Ann, the 
daughter of Thatcher Sears of Connecti- 
cut, was born shortly after the landing, 
she being the first child of Loyalist 
parents born in that city. ‘The whole 
region about the landing place of the 
Loyalists is full of historical associations. 
Market Square, of which it forms a part, 
was for many years the chief business 
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A Picturesque Bit of St. John 


centre of the city, and contained the old 
City Hall, which was used for many years 
as a market, a court house, a council 
chamber and a lock-up. It was in this 


building that in 1828 a boy eighteen 


years of age, named Patrick Durgen, was 
tried and found guilty of entering the 
dwelling of his master at night and rob- 
bing the till of a quarter of a dollar. 
For this offence he was condemned to 
death and executed. Such was justice 
as administered in New Brunswick sixty- 
three years ago. 

The Crookshank House, is the oldest 
in St. John, and stands within a hundred 
feet of the Market Square. ‘The lot upon 
which it stands was drawn by James 
Codner, a native of New England, who 
was a lieutenant in the 2d American 
regiment. He became a magistrate of 
St. John, was one of the first merchants 
of that city, and for many years filled the 
office of chamberlain. The Crook- 
shank House was erected by a mer- 
chant named John Colville, who died 
in it upwards of eighty-three years ago. 
His wife was the daughter of Captain 
George Crookshank, a Scotchman, who 
sailed out of New York during the 
Revolutionary War. The old house has 
changed but little in its outward aspect 
since it was first built, and although 


now sadly de- 
lapidated, it was 
once the abode 
It may be taken 
of the last representatives of the 
class of houses built in St. John 


of luxury and wealth. 
as one 
better 
by the Loyalists in the last century. 

The Chipman House, which stands 
apart at the head of Prince William 
Street, is another of the old _ historical 
houses of St. John. It was built by Ward 
Chipman, who as has already been stated, 
was a Massachusetts Loyalist and a dis- 
tinguished lawyer both in Massachusetts 
and in New Brunswick. Ward Chipman, 
who became a judge of the supreme 
court in 1809, resided in this house until 
his death in 1824, and his son, Ward 
Chipman, who became chief justice of the 
province, occupied it until 1851, when he 
died. From that time it was inhabited 
by the widow of the chief justice, who 
was childless, and who lived until the 
4th of July, 1876, the hundredth an- 
niversary of American independence. 
The Chipman House was long regarded 
as the finest in St. John, and many dis- 
tinguished visitors were entertained there 
from time to time. ‘The most notable of 
these the Prince of Wales, who 
visited St. John in 1860, and who took 
up his residence in the old house, which 
was expressly fitted up for his reception. 
The original Ward Chipman was a friend 
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and correspondent of Benedict Arnold, 
who resided in St. John for a number of 
years after the close of the revolutionary 
war. The old house is now completely 
overshadowed by more pretentious build- 
ings, but it is well worthy 
of a visit as a relic of the 
past. 

An interesting reminder 
of Arnold’s residence in St. 
John is an old sofa which 
belonged to him, and formed 
a portion of his household 
effects, which were sold at 
auction in 1791, at the time 
of his departure from St. 
John. ‘This sofa is now the 
property of Ward Chipman 
Drury, registrar of deeds for 
the county of St. John, and 
is in an excellent state of 
repair, being little the worse 
for its century of usefulness. 
It is curious to read the 
advertisement of the sale of 
General Arnold’s effects, which was held 
on the 22d of September, 1791, by John 
Chaloner, auctioneer. Among the articles 
advertised for sale were “excellent 
feather beds, mahogany four-post bed- 
steads, a suite of elegant cabriole chairs 
covered with blue damask, sofas, and 
curtains to match.”’ There were also sold 
“card, tea, and other tables, looking- 
glasses, a secretary desk and bookcase, 
fire-screens, and girandoles, lustres, an 
easy and sedan chair, an elegant set of 
wedgewood gilt ware, two tea-table sets of 
Nankeen china, a variety of glassware, a 
terrestrial globe, a double wheel-jack, and 
a great quantity of kitchen- furniture. 
Also a lady’s elegant saddle and bridle.” 

General Arnold appears to have lived 
in a considerable degree of luxury in St. 
John, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was looked down upon by its loyal in- 
habitants as a double traitor. His house 
was on the east side of King Street at the 
corner of Canterbury, but it has long 
since been swept away, and the site is 
now occupied by a large dry goods store. 

Carlton, which is on the west side of 
the St. John Harbor, contains a famous 
old house which was built immediately 
after'the landing of the Loyalists. This 


Chair in Possession of Mr. |. 
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house was erected by the Hon. Gabriel 
G. Ludlow, a New York Loyalist, who 
was the first mayor of St. John. The 
spot upon which his house was built had 
been used by the French as a garden in 
the ancient times when 
Fort La Tour was held by 
them, more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 
The: Ludlow House has now 
become a mere house of 
tenements, but it was a 
famous residence in its day. 
In the year 1803, when 
Governor Carlton of New 
Brunswick took his depar- 
ture for England, Colonel 
Ludlow, as senior councillor, 
was sworn in as president 
and commander-in-chief of 
the province. He admin- 
istered the government of 
the province until his death 
in 1808, and the building 
which was formerly his resi- 
dence for that reason is still known as the 
old government house. 

In the North End of St. John there is 
another old government house, which 
was occupied by Sir Howard Douglas 
after the fire had consumed the govern- 
ment house at Fredericton in the year 
1825. This structure is now known as 
the Bentley Building, and has been con- 
verted into a public school. 
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Loyalist Relics owned by the De Veber Family, Gagetown. 


Perhaps the most interesting relic of 
the revolutionary period now in St. John 
is the Royal coat of arms, which at one 
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Old Chaloner China 


IN POSSESSION OF THE CALHOUN FAMILY, ST. JOHN. 


time hung on the walls of the council 
chamber of the Old State House in 
Boston. ‘This coat of arms was removed 
when the British evacuated that city in 
1776, and was taken to Halifax and after- 
wards to St. John, N. B. It was placed 
in the first church erected in St. John by 
the Loyalists, which was Trinity, and of 
which the Rev. George Bisset was rector. 
The Rev. George Bisset was an Episco- 
pal minister of Newport, R. I. He died 
in St. John in 1788, and his body was 
placed in the Putnam tomb. The second 
rector of Trinity Church was the Rev. 
Mather Byles, Jr., who was the last rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boston, and who 
was a son of the Rev. Mather Byles, also 
of Boston, who was the first pastor of 
Hollis Street Church. Old Trinity Church 
in St. John was destroyed by the great 
fire of 1877, but the precious relic of 
the revolution, the royal arms, was saved 
and now adorns the walls of the hand- 
some stone structure which has been 
erected in place of the consumed edi- 
fice. 

One of the most romantic spots in the 
province in connection with the history 
of the Loyalists is Kingston, which is 
about twenty miles from St. John, on a 
creek which flows into the St. John River. 
Kingston was settled by a party of Loy- 
alists who came from Connecticut, the 
majority of them being passengers on 
board the Union Transport, which arrived 
in St. John in the spring of 1783. 
Among the names of the Kingston Loy- 


alists, were Lyon, Pickett, Hen- 
drickson, Hait, Raymond, Chick, 
3ates, and Scribner, all New Eng- 
land names. The old church, 
which they erected shortly after 
they formed their settlement, is still 
standing, and is in an excellent 
state of preservation. ‘The first 
clergyman was the Rev. James 
Scovil, of Waterbury, Conn. Mr. 
Scovil continued to be rector of 
Kingston until the year 1809, 
when he was succeeded by his son, 
the Rev. Elias Scovil, who was 
rector of the church until his death 
in the year 1841. About Kingston 
are gathered some of the most 
striking traditions of the early times 
of the Loyalists, and no place in the provy- 
ince is better worthy of a visit by those 
who are looking for traces of the history 
of that interesting period. The Ray- 
mond house, is one of the oldest houses 
in Kingston, having been erected in 1787, 
by the late Silas Raymond, who came 
from Norwalk, Conn., and whose ances- 
tors were among the earliest settlers of 
New England, having come to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1630. 

Gagetown, which is on the River St. 
John about fifty miles from St. John, is 
also a spot of great interest in connec- 
tion with the early history of the Loyal- 
ists. Gagetown was settled prior to the 
Loyalist immigration, by a number of 
families from Massachusetts, most of 
them from Rowley, who arrived there in 
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The Putnam Tomb, St. John 


1763. These people, for the most part, 
sympathized with their brethren in the 
old colonies in the struggle with the 
British government ; but they were over- 
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awed, and when the Loyalists came in 
1783 they were, to some extent, crowded 
out by the new-comers. Gagetown is a 
beautiful spot, having all the picturesque 
features of river and valley scenery which 
delight the eye, but it has rather fallen 
into decay of late years owing to the 
business formerly done on the river hav- 
ing been largely transferred to the rail- 
ways. Still it is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of the lover of the picturesque, and 
nothing can be .more charming than its 
air of calm and quiet. There are many 
relics of the Loyalists to be found at 
Gagetown, among others an old chair, a 
table, and a pair of andirons, now in the 
possession of Mr. J. R. Currey. The 
chair belonged to Molly Brown, who in the 
year 1765 married Zebulon Estey, and 
soon afterwards came to New Brunswick, 
where her descendants are now very 
numerous. The andirons are typical of 
a time when the business of warming 
houses was conducted 1n a very different 
manner from that which prevails at the 
present day. 

The province of New Brunswick is full 
of relics of the ante-revolutionary period, 
in the shape of old_ bibles, spinning 
wheels, antique furniture, household uten- 
sils and other articles of domestic use 
which have been preserved to the pres- 
ent day. There is hardly an ancient 
house in the province but contains one 
or more of these reminders of a past age, 
and of a state of things which has long 
since ceased to be. 

The political effects of the emigration 
of the Loyalists have been already re- 





ferred to. No one who studies the his- 
tory of that age can fail to be convinced 
that the punishment of the Loyalists had 


as its final result the severance of the 
North American continent into two 
nations. ‘The people who inhabited Nova 


Scotia prior to the revolution were largely 
drawn from New England, and for the 
most part they sympathized with the 
revolutionary movement. But for the 
banishment of the Loyalists, Nova Scotia 
would long have remained without a pop- 
ulation, and certainly could never have 
hoped to obtain so enterprising, active, 
and energetic a set of inhabitants as 
those who were supplied to it by the acts 
of the several states hostile ‘to the Loy- 
alists. The hold of the British govern- 
ment upon the British provinces of North 
America which remained to the crown 
would have been but slight indeed, but 
for the active hostility of the Loyalists. 
They created the state of affairs which , 
consolidated British power on this conti- 
nent and built it up into the Dominion 
of Canada. To the short-sighted policy 
which banished them may be traced 
nearly all the political troubles of this 
continent, since that date, in which the 
British crown has been involved. Sabine 
says, in his excellent work on the Loyal- 
ists : 

“ Dearly enough have the people of the United 
States paid for this exile and the violent wars of 
the revolution; for to the Loyalists who were 
driven away, and to their descendants, we owe 
almost entirely the long and bitter controversy 
relating to our northeastern boundary and the 
dispute about our right to the fisheries in the col- 
onial seas.” 
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THE NOTES OF SOME NEW ENGLAND BIRDS. 
By Simeon Pease Cheney. 


THE GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER. 


HE loud, monotonous vocalizing of this handsome bird is hardly song ; still we 
often hear it said, “The woodwall is singing ; we are going to have rain.” The 
two-toned “rain-call” is his song, if he have one. The performance is long 

enough for a song, but rather narrow. 
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If the cuckoo, whose song is so famous, can be called a singer, this woodpecker is a 
songster ; for he performs oftener, longer, and louder than the cuckoo, using the same 
melodic variety of a minor second, which is the least possible. 

The golden-wings are geniuses at a frolic. When two or more of them are together 
they have a brisk chase of it round and up the trunks of the great trees, and out on the 
big limbs, crying, — 
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, Wake up, wake up, wake up, wake up. 


We have no true singing-bird.so large as this woodpecker. The bright hues of the 
tanager and the oriole may attract the eye quicker than his, but no other of our birds 
displays the whole world of color in every conceivable combination. These birds are 
frequenters of meadows and pastures ; they like to be on the ground and to dig in it. 
When they rise, they swing away through the air in great billowy lines of indescribable 
grace. Wilson takes much pains in describing the ingenuity and perseverance of these 
birds in digging out their nests. ‘I have seen,’’ he says, “where they had dug first 
five inches straight forward, and then downwards more than twice that distance 
through a solid black oak.” He further states that they work “ till a very late hour in 
the evening, thumping like carpenters”; also that “the male and female work alter- 
nately.” 

The golden-winged woodpecker has many surprises in store for them that do not 
know him. It will be somewhat startling when he simply calls the roll of his names : — 


GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER HARRY WICKET YUCKER YELLOW HAMMER 
Hi1GH HoLe FLICKER WAKE-UP PIUT 
WooDWALL HItTrock YARRUI 


The natives about Hudson’s Bay call him On-thee-quan-nor-ow. 


THE TITMOUSE, OR CHICKADEE. 


It was a fortunate meeting of extremes when Emerson found the titmouse in the 
winter forest ; for he went home and put his little friend on paper so surely that he can 
never fly away : — 

Here was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death; 

This scrap of valor just for play 

Fronts the north wind in waistcoat gray, 
As if to shame my weak behavior. 
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The chickadees make very free with us in frosty weather ; coming about our homes, 
they help themselves without question. If driven from the bit of meat hung up to 
“keep” in the cold, they utter a few “chick-a-dee-dee-dees,” and fall to again as if 
nothing had happened. The “chickadee” notes, however, are their chat, not their 
song, though sometimes the song immediately follows. One clear, cold, March 
morning before sunrise, I was greeted with two tones, — 
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They thrilled me; never were purer tones heard on 5 = ll r 
earth. Presently they were repeated, when I discovered a {| 
a pair of chickadees on the limb of a small tree. The oe fe. | ae 


song came from one of them ; and when he shot up and 

away, he left me with a new understanding of the value of purity of tone. Nearly all 
small birds sing rapidly, too rapidly for appreciative hearing ; but this little songster 
somehow has found out that one pure minim is worth a whole strain of staccato demi- 
semi-quavers. The chickadees sometimes employ a delightful form of response in 
their singing : — 
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THE CHIPPING SPARROW. 


This trim little bird, one of the least of the sparrows, is not so great a singer as some 
others of the family, but none of them equal him in song devotion. At the close of 
day he may be heard from the house-top, from the ridge-pole of the barn, from the 
fence or the grass stubble. Dr. Coues says he has “at times a song quite different 
from the sharp, monotonous trill so characteristic of springtime” ; and without doubt 
he has, but the monotonous “trill,” being a succession of rapid tones upon the same 
degree, can hardly be called a “ trill.” 
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Chip -py, chip - py, chip- py, chip-py, chip-py, chip-py, chip-py chip-py, chip-py, chip-py, chip. 


To look at these notes, it would seem impossible that any performance of them could 
be made acceptable ; the hearing of them, however, relieved by the delicate accent and 
fervor of the singer, never fails to touch the heart of the listener. 

The chipping sparrow sings at all hours, sometimes waking in the dead of night to 
perform his staccato serenade ; but the evening twilight hour is his favorite time. If 
we have a vesper sparrow, it is he. None of our birds is more social and confiding. 
He comes for the crumbs about the door, and with little coaxing will light on your 
hand for them ; and if there be vines over the doorway, you will be quite likely to find 
the lady’s nest in them, maybe only a few inches above your head as you go in and 
out. The chipping sparrows prefer a bush for their summer home, but I have several 
times known them to build their beautiful hair-lined nests in a heavy-boughed spruce, 
ten or more feet from the ground. 

e 


THE FOX-COLORED SPARROW. 


These song-loving sparrows have sweet voices and a pleasing song. No sparrow 
sings with a better quality of tone. They reach Massachusetts, on their journey North, 
generally by the roth of April. They come in small flocks, tame birds, and partial to 
the ground. They scratch among the low bushes, often in the fresh snow, rising fre- 
quently a few feet to sit and sing; they also sing upon the ground. They are our 
largest sparrows, fine-looking birds, with reddish backs somewhat like those of the 
brown thrush. 
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Song of the Fox-colored Sparrow : — 
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THE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


Familiar as the song of this bird is, few listeners suspect that it is sung by a sparrow. 
In an extreme northern town of Vermont, I often heard the song when a boy, but 
never the name of the singer ; and I have rarely heard him named since. The knowing 
ones used to say the words of the song were, “ All day long fid-dle-in’, fid-dle-in’, 
fid-dle-in’!”’ The little twelve-toned melody of this sparrow is a flash of inspiration — 
one of those lucky finds, such as the poets have—the charm of which lies in its 
rhythm. Let us look at it : — 
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First come three long tones of equal length, forming together one-half of the song 
entire ; then three clusters of three short tones, triplets, each cluster being equal to 
one of the long tones, and each of the short tones being equal to one-third of one of 
the long tones. How simple the construction for so pleasing a performance ! 

The white-throat sings moderately and with exactness, singing often, and usually 
with several of his fellows, each piping away in a key of his own. Heedless of pitch, 
striking in just as it happens, this independent little songster sometimes finds himself 
at the top of his voice and at a height of sound rarely reached by any other bird. 
The whistling quality of the white-throat’s voice, and his deliberate method, make his 
song very distinct and Histinctive. ‘The responsive singing of several performers in the 
still woods (and out of them sometimes), continually introducing new keys, affords a 
unique entertainment. ‘The form of the song already given is, undoubtedly, the true 
one, but I once heard the following variation : — 
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When the season is well advanced, the singers, seemingly grown weary of their song, 
begin to shorten it. At first they omit the last triplets; further on, they drop the 
second group, then the first group, then the third long note, till, finally, only the first 
two long notes remain. There is a touch of the comic in this farewell performance, 
as though the singer said, “‘ There ; you know the rest.” 
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THE LINNET: PURPLE FINCH: PURPLE GROSBEAK. 
The linnet (this is the popular name) is a very spirited and charming singer, espe- 
cially during the mating-season. A careful observer tells me he has seen him fly from 
the side of his mate directly upward fifteen or twenty feet, singing every instant in the 
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most excited manner till he dropped to the point of starting. The yellow-breasted 
chat has a like performance, and so has the woodcock. The linnet’s style of singing 
is a warble, but his song is not short like the songs of the “warblers” ; it is often a 
protracted extemporizing, difficult to represent. 

Some of the notes of the linnet : — 
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The linnet has been described as “ red” and also as “ purple ” ; but really, he seems 
to be neither. He has a reddish back and neck, and his head is almost red. The 
female has no red in her complexion. The linnets are social, building in our orchards, 
but oftener in the evergreens. They are kind and peaceful birds, yet ever ready to 
avenge an insult to the death. The males do not reach their full plumage till the 
second or third year. If caged, after the first moulting in their confinement the wild 
colors do not return; the reddish tint is exchanged for a yellowish cast, and so 
remains. 





THE MOUNTAIN AND BRAHMA. 
(A LEGEND FROM THE VEDAS.) 
By Abbie M. Gannett. 


BRAHMA, glorious Source of Life !’’ the lordly mountain cried ; 
“Thy bloom and beauty, freely given, I am alone denied ; 


“The verdure of the glittering mead, the blossom of the sheltering tree, 
The grace of lightly flying cloud, the grand voice of the sea, 


“The charm of softly falling rain, the sparkle of the rivulet, — 
Oh, none of all these gracious gifts in my stern life are set. 


““My hoary head is capped with snow, and all adown my craggy sides 
Deep chasms yawn and torrents break ; no joy with me abides. 


“T bring no beauty to the world, and beauty that around I see, 
Fills me with ever vain regret for that denied to me.” 


Then, smiling, spoke the Lord of Life: “O mountain, set in rock and snow, 
Let thy unrestful heart be stilled, a greater truth to know. 


“Beauty, and bloom, and grace, and song, pass quickly, aye, they pass away ; 
But of the eternal things art thou, not of the fleeting day ; 


“The type of an endurance strong, unchanging, — how the grand word thrills ! 
Even frail man hath writ of thee: ‘The everlasting hills !’”’ 


O thou in lonely places set! let this old legend tell to thee, 
Who in himself doth nobly stand, of restless longings free, 


Though reft of beauty, love, and joy, shall, in his own enduring strength, 
Find in the long years of the soul, infinite peace at length. 











POOR LITTLE MISS SEVERANCE. 


A STORY OF 


NANTUCKET. 


By Fanny Louise Weaver. 


some papers stowed away on the top 

shelf of the cupboard, when I came 
across that old diary of mine. I turned the 
crumpled leaves with a curious sensation. 
It was not much of a diary; it contained 
little beside the story of poor little Miss 
Severance ; but it brought back to mind 
a great deal. It was written at Nan- 
tucket, in the summer of 1875. I was at 
that time a struggling young lawyer in 
Judge Holbrooke’s office. Moreover and 
chiefly, I was in love with Helen Camp- 
bell, whose father was worth half a million. 
It is needless to say that I was poor; 
otherwise, everything would have been 
different ; certain events that happened 
would not have happened; and _ this 
particular story would never have been 
written. 

The chief cause of my misery during 
that year 1875 lay in my inability to con- 
vince Helen’s father of my eligibility as a 
son-in-law. He would not consent to 
our engagement till I had “ proved my 
mettle”; and in spite of Helen’s tears 
and protestations that she could never 
love any one else, he took her off for a 
year’s travel in Europe,—‘“‘to change 
the current of her thoughts,” he said. 

They sailed in June. We had a very 
difficult case just then, and I worked at it 
night and day with a feverish unrest. 
The result was that I came down with 
typhoid fever. When I was on my feet 
again, which was by the middle of August, 
I was sent down to Nantucket, to be 
built up. How it all came back to me, 
as I held that little book, the chronicle 
of those Nantucket days, in my hand! 

Helen always wanted to see this diary. 
Now she should have her wish granted, 
after all these years that it had eluded us. 
I placed her in the little rocking-chair 
with a hassock at her feet, and settled 
myself to read : 


| WAS rummaging the other day among 


NANTUCKET, August 24, 1875. 

I have been here two weeks to-day. 
It seems like two months. The first 
week was mostly spent in hurling anathemas 
at Doctor Strong, for sending me to this 
out-of-the-way place; but I guess the 
old fellow knew what he was about. The 
air is delicious, and I am gradually yield- 
ing to the soothing effects of the quaint 
town. Have carried out the doctor’s 
prescription to the letter. Have lounged 
on the wharves and whittled, whole morn- 
ings, watching the sail-boats, and staring 
at the light-house on Brant Point. Have 
eaten and slept, slept and eaten, and 
lived an oyster-like existence. Have 
made friends already with two or three 
regular “old salts.” They are getting 
used to seeing me in my snug corner at 
the end of Straight Wharf, and are very 
ready tochat with me. The glory of the 
old whaling days creeps inevitably into 
all their talk. They only need an appre- 
ciative listener, to spin yarns by the hour. 
Afternoons, I stroll about the straggling 
streets with grass between the cobble- 
stones, or ride horseback over the moors 
which are now covered with a ripe 
profusion of wild flowers. I watch the 
surf at the South Shore, and wonder if 


Helen is thinking of me over among the 
Alps. 
August 27th. — Went out fishing this 


morning with Captain Bunker, a hearty, 
weatherbeaten old mariner, who has 
been round the world twice and followed 
the sea for over forty years. He likes to 
talk when once he gets started, but at 
first his short, gruff answers rather keep 
one at bay. It needs a little. diplomacy 
to draw him out. Caught two blue-fish. 
It is very exciting. My muscle is coming 
back under it. 

September 2d.—The days have gone 
on much as usual till yesterday. Then 
something happened. I was sitting in 
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my sunny nook on Straight Wharf, read- 
ing “ Henry Esmond,” when looking up 
suddenly I beheld the queerest little old 
lady tripping along towards me with an 
alert air, as if she expected to meet some 
one she knew. Her dress was 
startlingly odd. She wore a scant 
brown skirt, and a blue watered-silk 
mantilia —I believe they call it — 
of ancient date, with long knotted 
black silk fringe, and her bonnet 
was a queer combination of faded 
ribbons, flowers, and _ feathers. 
She came quite near to me, and 
stood looking off upon the water. 
She wore little soft gray curls 
tucked behind her ears, which the 
fresh breeze toyed with. Her little 
withered face had a very peaceful 
expression — the look was almost 
sunny with which she gazed out 
to sea. She turned to me soon 
with a smile, and said — 

“ Are you waiting, too?” 

“Waiting?” I replied, a little 
puzzled. “Oh, no, I’m only sun- 
ning myself and enjoying this de- 
licious air. I spend most of my 
morning here.” 

“Oh! Then you will probably 
see the ‘Zone’ come in,” she said 
in a glad voice. 

I was about to ask what the 
“Zone” was, when one of the 
men at work unloading a vessel 
of lumber at the other side of the 
wharf came over, bringing an 
empty wooden box. It was Peleg Folger, 
and he evidently knew all about my 
strange companion. 

“Good morning, Miss Severance,’’ he 
said cordially. ‘So you’re down lookin’ 
out for the ‘Zone,’ are you? Doubt if 
she’ll git in terday. She ain’t ben sighted 
yet. You'd better set an’ rest a spell, an’ 
make yerself comf’table while yer stay ;” 
and he placed the box bottom upwards 
where she could lean back against one of 
the huge posts supporting the pier. As 
he stood a moment behind her, he looked 
at me, tapped his forehead with one 
finger, and shook his head significantly. 
I understood then what the matter was. 
I tried to talk on general topics, — the 
weather, Nantucket, the pretty sail-boats 
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skimming about the harbor, but every 
little while she would come back to the 
same question. 

“Did you say you were waiting for 
the ‘Zone’?” “Have you some one on 





‘| beheld the queerest little old lady tripping along towards me.” 


the ‘Zone’ too, whom you are waiting 
for?’’ she would ask, again and again. 

I explained to her as if I were talking 
to a child, that I was a stranger in Nan- 
tucket and knew nothing about the 
“Zone.” She would seem to take it in 
for awhile, but would soon forget and go 
back to the absorbing subject. 

She has a way of tipping her little head 
on one side when she talks, and fastening 
her round brown eyes upon you, just asa 
little bird does. The corners of - the 
mouth slant upward when she smiles, and 
her brisk look and little timid starts make 
her resemblance to a timid bird more 
complete. 

About twelve o’clock, Captain Bunker’s 
sail-boat came dancing around Brant 
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Point on the crests of the waves. He 
had been out with a sailing party. As 
soon as they landed, my little old lady 
ran up to the captain and asked excitedly 
if he had seen anything of the “ Zone” 
as he came in. 

“Hullo! Miss Mary, is that you?” he 
answered in his cheery way. “The 
‘Zone,’ did you say? Bless my stars! 
I’ve just come in from Tuckermuck, and 
there ain’t a vessel in sight. She won't 
be in for several days yet, sure. You go 
right along home and rest easy, and just 
as soon as she’s sighted I'll send you 
word so as you can get down here plenty 
time enough.” 

The little woman hesitated a moment, 
then came back to me and put out her 
hand slowly for good-by, then turned 
and went briskly up the long wharf; and 
soon the odd little figure was lost to view. 
I turried to Captain Bunker, and asked 
him to tell me about her. 

“Poor soul! poor soul!” he said. 
“She’s been waiting forty years for the 
‘Zone’ to come in and bring her lover, 
Philip Coffin. He went out in her as 
first mate in the spring of 1834. She 
came back somewhere about the middle 
of September, 1837, but poor Philip 
wasn’t with her. He was lost overboard 
during a heavy gale of wind off New 
Zealand. ‘They sent a letter home telling 
about it; but in those days letters didn’t 
always fetch up here from those foreign 
ports, —and the ship, she come in, and 
there was pretty Mollie Severance (there 
isn’t a prettier girl anywheres than she 
was then), down on the wharf with the 
rest of the crowd. They were to be 
married in a week after he got home, and 
she had got all her fixin’s ready. My 
youngest brother Sam was one of the 
crew, and he caught sight of Mollie, and 
he came up to me, and says he: 

“«For God’s sake, some of you get 
Mollie Severance home before she finds 
out. Ain’t you heard that Phil was swept 
overboard off New Zealand?’ But ’twas 
too late. She caught the words that were 
being whispered about from one to 
another, and the frightened looks that 
they cast at her, and she just shrieked 
out once, and then sank down in a heap 
and fainted dead away. 
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“Well, she had a long fit of sickness, 
brain fever, they called it, and she was 
raving crazy for weeks and weeks. After 
awhile she began to come out of it little 
by little, and finally settled down into the 
harmless state she’s been in ever since. 
Eliphalet Severance, her father, left a 
snug little sum when he died, so she’s had 
a plenty to live on. After her mother 
died, she took old Mrs. Coffin, Philip’s 
mother, to live with her, and they two 
had a cosey time of it together for years. 
Now she’s gone too, and poor Miss 
Mary’s all alone. Her friends got her 
to set up a little store, thinking ’twould 
take up her mind. She’s quiet and con- 
tented all the year round till September 
comes, and then she’s just as you see 
her now. ‘The old time comes back and 
she thinks she’s a young girl again, and 
spends most of her time down here look- 
ing out for the ‘Zone.’ It’s queer, she 
never misses the day or makes a mistake, 
but always appears the fixst of Septem- 
ber.” 

“But how does she get over her dis- 
appointment each year as the month 
passes and still no ‘Zone’?” I asked. 

“Oh, toward the last of September 
her spirits flag a little, and she generally 
winds up with being sick; and then the 
doctor, or the minister, and her cousins 
set to and coax her to give up watching 
for Philip any more. And she goes on 
again with her little store, and nobody 
hears any more from her till the next 
September. So it goes—so it goes;” 
and the old captain turned to his fishing 
tackle as if he had told over a common- 
place story. I suppose it is but one of 
many sad histories that belong to Nan- 
tucket, but it haunted me all the rest of 
the day. 

September 12th.—I1 see my new ac- 
quaintance, poor little Miss Severance, 
every day now. She is almost always 
down on the wharf when I get there. 
I have stopped in to see her at her little 
thread and needle store several times as 
I have passed that way. It is up at the 
head of Main Street— one tiny room 
built on to her little cottage ; and there 
she sells tape, pins, and buttons, babies’ 
sacks and socks, a lot of odds and ends 
and x«nick-knacks. I always find her 

















cheerful and busy at her crocheting. 
She looks more like a little bird than 
ever, without her bonnet. She seems 
delighted to see me whenever I appear, 
and we have become great fnends. I am 
glad if I can make these dark days a 
shade brighter for the poor little thing. 

September 18th.—A_ glorious day. 
Strolled down to the wharf this after- 
noon to sit and drink in the beauty of 
the sea and sky, and the warm tints paint- 
ing the old town. I found little Miss 
Severance sitting upon her box in her 
habitual patient attitude. She grows 
more pensive as the days go on, and a 
sad look steals into her face often now. 
We were all alone upon the wharf this 
afternoon. I tried to talk and brighten 
her up as I usually do, but she seemed to 
prefer to gaze off upon the water silently, 
with a far-away look in her eyes. Once 
she turned to me and said gently : 

“You don’t know what a comfort you 
are to me, Mr. Thorndyke. It helps to 
make it easier, to know you are waiting 
too.” 

Waiting! yes, she was right! I was 
waiting too, and for my love to come 
from over the sea. The sudden fancy 
seized me to tell her about Helen. 
A foolish whim it may have been, but I 
could not help it. I was lonely and sad. 
I must talk of my darling to some one. 
So I told her the whole story, and de- 
scribed Helen’s beauty and her sweet 
ways, and confided to her the gréat fear 
of my life, —that some one will win her 
heart away from me. At this my little 
friend exclaimed : 

“Oh, but did you say she really loved 
you?” 

“Yes, she did when we parted,’ I re- 
plied. 

“Then you can be sure that her heart 
will not change,” she said warmly. “ Do 
you think I could forget my Philip, no 
matter how many years it should be 
before he comes back? Oh, no, she will 
not forget, but come back to you some 
day, all yours — just as my own will come 
to me. But it is hard to wait so long, I 
know, and I feel so sorry for you;” and 
she moved up close to my side and took 
one of my hands between her two little 
wrinkled ones and patted it. I swallowed 
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a big lump in my throat, pulled my hat 
brim over my eyes, and stared steadily at 
the light-house. (No one shall ever see 
this diary unless it be Helen; she would 
understand all— and I’m not ashamed to 
write what I felt.) 

What a fool I am! I thought. What 
would the fellows in the office have said, 
could they have heard me unburdening 
my heart to this queer little specimen of 
humanity, and accepting comfort from 
her? For it did comfort me strangely, — 
her soft touch upon my hand, and the true 
ring of the words she spoke. Somehow, I 
felt surer of Helen’s constancy for this 
poor little creature, whose whole life from 
nineteen to sixty had held but one idea, 
that of reunion with the one she loved, 
when the “ Zone ”’ came in. 

We sat some time, my hand clasped 
between her’s, thinking our own thoughts : 
she dreaming of the lover whose bones 
have been lying at the bottom of the deep 
for forty years ; and I, of my young, warm, 
living love, whom God grant I may clasp 
in my arms soon, and know that she is 
mine forever. 

I walked home with little Miss Sever- 
ance to-night, for she seemed so sad and 
tired. I made her take my arm, and as 
we went up Main Street there were many 
quizzical glances bent upon us. But I 
did not care. 

September 20th. — A cold northeast 
storm. Wind blowing a regular gale all 
day. I can hear the beil on the buoy 
just outside the outer harbor, moaning 
and moaning in its sad, hopeless mono- 
tone. Had a fire in my room at the 
Ocean House ; stayed in all the morning 
and wrote a long letter to Helen. In the 
afternoon took it into ‘my head to go 
down on Straight Wharf and see the 
breakers dash over the end of the pier. 

I tried to make myself believe this was 
what I was going for, but at bottom a 
presentiment that little Miss Severance 
was down there in the storm drove me 
forth. I met Peleg Folger coming up 
the wharf. With a backward jerk of his 
thumb over his shoulders he said : 

“She’s there. P’raps you can git her 
ter go home. She was down this morn- 
ing, too, but I sent her off and thought 
she wouldn’t try it agin ter day. I’m 
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afraid she’ll git her death in this drenchin’ 
rain.” 

I found her, a little bedrabbled 
figure, crouching under some projecting 
boards in a pile of lumber,—the old 
patient, wistful look in her face. She did 
not seem at all surprised to see me. 

“TI thought it would be such a pity, if 
the ‘Zone’ should come in to-day, for 
me not to be down to meet Philip. I 
don’t mind a little wetting,” she said 
cheerfully. 

I succeeded after a while in persuad- 
ing her to let me take her home. Night 
closed in early, it has been such a dark 
day. I went in to see if I could brighten 
up her kitchen fire and make her change 
her wet clothes for dry ones, which I 
feared she would neglect to do if left to 
herself. We went through the little shop 
into the kitchen beyond, a cosey, cheery 
room as neat as wax. ‘The tea-table was 
set with dainty, old-fashioned china, for 
two. Spread over the back of a chair 
was a gentleman’s dressing-gown of dark 
gray, lined with quilted crimson silk, and 
upon the hearth was a pair of embroidered 


slippers, the once gorgeous flower pattern 


dimmed by time. In the corner stood a 
little spindle-legged table with a well- 
worn Bible lying upon it. Ah, I could 
easily imagine how often its leaves had 
been turned on stormy nights like this, 
and her head bowed upon it while she 
poured out her prayers to the Almighty 
to keep the “Zone” safe amid the 
tempests, and bring her sailor-lad home 
to her! I stirred up the fire and put on 
more wood, while Miss Severance went to 
change her dress. When she came out 
of the bedroom, which opened out of the 
kitchen, she called my attention to the 
table. 

“You see I have two plates on,” she 
said. ‘I always set Philip’s place now, 
for you see he may come any day, and I 
want he should feel that he was expected. 
This is his only home now; his mother’s 
gone, you know, since he sailed. And I 
keep out his dressing-gown and slippers 
that I made for him, so as they will be all 
warm and ready to put right on. I really 
think he must come soon, don’t you?” 
she asked with a pitiful little break in her 
voice, — and for the first time I saw her 
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wipe away a tear. Poor stricken little 
woman! she makes my heart ache. I 
stayed till I saw her warmed up by a hot 
cup of tea, and then strode home in the 
blinding rain, meditating on the difference 
in human lots. 

September 21st.— Storm not over yet. 
No Miss Severance down on the wharf 
to-day. I went up to the house and 
found her sick in bed. She has taken a 
violent cold, which has settled upon her 
lungs. There is a pleasant, mild old 
lady there, taking care of her, a cousin, 
who lives next door. She insisted upon 
my going in to see Miss Severance a few 
moments, so I did. 

“‘ Have you been down this morning?” 
was her first question, as I sat down and 
took the little dry, feverish hand she held 
out to me. 

“Yes, I have been down,” I answered. 

“‘ Did you see any signs of the ‘Zone ?’”’ 

“No, no signs.” 

“You will watch for me too now, won’t 
you, while I’m sick, and come and let me 
know the news every day?” 

I promised to keep faithful watch, and 
to come and report to her twice a day. 
I saw that it would be a comfort to her; 
and what better use can I put my time to, 
I should like to know! 

September 22da.— Poor little Miss 
Severance is very sick. The doctor calls 
it congestion of the lungs. I fear she will 
never get down to the old wharf again. 

September 24th. — The wind has veered 
to the westward, and we are going to 
have lovely weather again. I go down to 
Straight Wharf every morning now, and 
from there up to the little house on Main 
Street ; and again in the afternoon I re- 
peat the performance. She is so glad to 
see me each time, and after the usual 
question has been asked and answered, 
she lies there passively like a happy little 
child, while I hold her hand and talk to 
her, and tell her stories about my boy- 
hood. 

September 26th.—She is failing fast, 
and cannot live many days. Peleg Fol- 
ger and the other old seamen down on 
the wharf, who have known her so long, 
showed a good deal of feeling this morn- 
ing when I told them she was dying. 

September 27th.—She was sleeping 
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“For God's sake, some of you get Mollie Severance home.” 


this merning when I went up, so I did 
not see her. The neighbors and her 
relatives are doing all they can to make 
her comfortable. She seems to cling to 
me, though, more than to any one else. 
They promised to send for me if she asks 
for me when she awakes. 

September 28th. — It is all over. She 
died at nine o’clock last night, while the 


curfew was ringing. I had just finished 
tea when a messenger came for me. 
I found Captain Bunker and his wife in 
the kitchen, with several other neighbors. 
In a small bedroom three or four women 
were grouped around the bed. At the 
foot, upon his knees, was Mr. Befford, the 
minister, — praying aloud energetically. 
The dying woman lay back upon her 
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| always set Philip's place 


pillows breathing with difficulty, and 
would open her eyes now and then and 
look about the room in a bewildered way. 
I think the minister’s voice disturbed her. 
It seemed such a pity, — but I suppose 
they thought it was the right thing to do. 
I went straight to the head of the bed 
and took a chair, and, leaning over so as 
to shut out the minister from her view, 
I took both her hands in mine and held 
them. She looked straight at me an 
instant, till clear recognition came into 
her eyes, — then such a restful expression 
stole over her face ! 

“I’m so glad you have come,” she 
whispered hoarsely. “I shall not be 
afraid now. You will stay and take care 
of me, won’t you?” 

I assured her that I would not leave 
her, and soon she sank into a light sleep, 
while the minister went on vigorously, 
calling on the Lord “to remove the dark 
cloud which his afflicting hand had seen 





w. He may come any day 


fit to lay upon our sister, and let the light 
of reason shine, if only for a moment, 


that she might consciously confess her 


Saviour as she descended into the dark 
valley, and not be left to grope alone in 
outer darkness.” 

How could he, — in the face of that 
soul that had lived out its pitifully bare 
little life with such gentleness, such pa- 
tience, such childlikeness, and trust ? 

Finally the poor man got through, and 
went out, and still she slept. Suddenly 
she started, opened her eyes wide with a 
a surprised look, and, gazing upward, 
stretched out her arms feebly, and uttered 
one glad, satisfied cry: 

“Philip!” 

Then she sank back and we thought 
she had gone. She opened her eyes once 
more and looked straight into mine, — 
then moved her lips. I bent down close. 

“The ‘Zone’’s got in, and Philip’s 
come, at last.” 
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EARLY DORCHESTER. 


By Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 





T was only an oaken cradle that at- 
tracted imy attention; but two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine years ago the old 

oaken cradle made a voyage in the good 
ship “ Mary and John” from Dorchester 
in England to what is now Dorchester in 
New England ; and from that day to this, 
the babies of the Minot family have been 
rocked to sleep in the old cradle. It is 
battered and worn; solid, but rude in its 
best days; the knobs at the corners 
whittled, perhaps gnawed by the wee 
toddlers who, steadying themselves in 
their uncertain steps, followed the savage 
instinct of humanity and strengthened 
their little jaws on the oaken balls which 
must have seemed _ providentially placed 
within their reach. But the interest of 
the cradle is not the interest of the baby- 
hood of humanity alone. ‘Those worn 
knobs, the solid rockers, the panelled 
sides and the ancient hood rouse thrilling 
memories of the infancy of our country, 
of the men who came and settled in the 
wilds of New England, who fought and 
toiled and prayed for her welfare, and 
made sacrifices we little dream of, that 
we should reap the harvest where they 
sowed the seed. 

Rev. John White of Trinity Parish, 
Dorchester, England, was most zealous in 
promoting the colonization of the new 
country. He was interested in the ex- 
periment of the Pilgrims who, ten years 


before, had landed and made 
their settlement at Plymouth ; 
and notwithstanding some dis- 
couragements which he had 
met in later attempts at col- 
onization, he threw all his 
energy and great executive 
ability into the scheme of the 
Puritans of the Bay colony. 
Of the fleet of fifteen ships 
led by Winthrop, with a char- 
ter from the king, the “ Mary 
and John” was the first to 
arrive. One of its passengers, 
Roger Clap, afterwards Cap- 
tain Roger Clap, has left us in the quaint 
language of the day, an account of the 
voyage and the landing: 

* * * «There came many Godly Families 
in that Ship; We were of Passengers many in 


number (besides Sea-men) of good Rank; Two 
of our J/agistrates came with us, viz. Mr. Ross7- 
ter and Mr. Ludlow. These godly People re- 


solved to live together; and therefore as they had 
made choice of those Kevd. Servants of God, 
Mr. John [Varhamand Mr. John JWaverich to be 
their Ministers, so they kept a solemn Day of 
fasting in the New /fospital in Plymouth, in 
England, spending it in Preaching and Praying; 
where that worthy Man of God, Mr. Yohn IWhete 
of Dorchester in Dorset, was present and Preached 
unto us the Word of God, in the fore-part of the 
Day; and in the latter part of the Day, as the 
People did solemnly make Choice of, and call 
those godly ministers go be their Officer's, so also 
the Revd. Mr. WVarham and Mr. J/averick did 
accept thereof and expressed the same. So we 
came by the good Hand of the Lord through the 
Deeps comfortably; having Preaching or Ex- 
pounding of the Word of God every Day for Zen 
Weeks together, by our Ministers. When we 
came to Nantasket, Captain Squib, who was Cap- 
tain of that great Ship of Jour //undred Tons 
would not bring us into Charles River, as he was 
bound to do; but, put us ashore and our Goods 
on Nantasket Point, and left us to shift for our- 
selves ina forlorn Place in this Wilderness. But, 
as it pleased God, we gota Boat of some old 
Planters, and laded her with Goods; and some 
able Men well Armed went in her unto Chavr/es- 
town; where we found some Wigwams and one 
/Touse, and in the House there was a Man which 
had a boiled Aass but no Aread that we see; but 
we did eat of his Bass, and then went up Charles 
River, until the River grew narrower and shallow, 
and there we landed our Goods with much Labour 
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and Toil, the Bank being steep. And Night 
coming on, we were informed that there were 
hard by us 77 Hlundred Indians; One En 
lish Man that could speak the /rdian Languag 
(an old Planter ) went to them and advised them 
not to come near us in the Night; and_ they 
hearkened to his Counsel and came not. I my 
self was one of the Centinels that first night; Our 
Captain was a Low Country Souldier, one Mr. 
Southcot, a brave Souldier. In the Morning, 
some of the Indians came and stood at a distance 
off, looking at us, but came not near us; but when 
they had been a great while in view, some of 
them came and held out a great Aass towards us; 
so we sent a Man with a Bisket, and changed the 
cake for the Bass. Afterwards they supplied us 
with Bass, exchanging a Bass for a Bisket-Cake, 
and were very frzend/y to us. 

Oh, Dear Children! Yorget not what Care 
God has over his dear Servants, to watch over us, 
and protect us in our weakebeginnings.  ¢ aptain 
Sguzb turned ashore Us and our Goods, like a 
mercylus Man; but God, even our 7 tful God 
took pity on us; t 


so that we were su] plic 1, firs 
with a Boat, and then caused many /rdian 


(some //undred to be ruled by the advice of 
one Man not to come near us; Alas, had they 
come upon us, how soon might they have de- 


stroved us! 1 think //’e were not above 7¢v7 in 
Number. But God caused the /rd/ans to help us 
with Fish at very cheap Rates. We had not been 
there many Days, ( although by our Diligence we 
had got up a kind of Shelter to save our Goods 
in) but we had Order to come away from that 


Place, (which was about lValerfown ) unto a 
place called J/attapan, ( now ) / because 
there was a Neck of Land tit to keep our Cattle 


on; so we removed and came to J/atéapan; The 

Jndians there also were kind unto us.” 
Although Captain Clap, who was per 

haps, quick-tempered, has stigmatized 
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poor Captain Squib as a “ mercylus man,” 
yet later historians, with calmer mind, 
have attributed the landing at Nantasket 
to Captain Squib’s ignorance of the chan 
nel, and fear to trust his ship of four 
hundred tons, and the “ many godly fam 
ilies? on board, in an unknown region. 

In the year 1634 was printed a book 
called “ New England Prospec ts,” in 
which the writer, Mr. William Wood, thus 
describes the entrance to the harbor. 
Perhaps after reading it, posterity may be 
inclined to deal kindlier with the memory 
of the “ mercylus man.” 


“Tt is a safe and pleasant Harbour within, hav- 


ing but one common and safe entrance, ¢ 





not very broad, there scarce being roome for 
ships to come in board and board at a time. 
, 


This Harbour is made by a great Company of 


Islands, whose high Clifis shoulder out the bois- 


terous Seas, yet may easily deceive any unskilfull 
Pilote; presenting many faire 
sounds, which afford too shallow waters for any 


Ships, though navigable for Boates and small 


openings and broad 


pinnaces. The entrance into the great Haven is 
called Vaztasket, which is two leagues from 4 

ton; this place of itselfe is a very good Haven, 
where Ships commonly cast Anchor, until Winde 
and Tyde serve them for other places; from 
hence they may sayle to the River of // uS- 
us, Naponset, Ch 


on which Rivers bee seated many Townes.” 


River, and /7s¢2 River, 


After the exploring party had returned 
to the “Mary and John,” they re-em 
barked; and the south side of Dorches 
ter Neck, now South Boston, is supposed 
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to have been the first landing-place. 
Doubtless they were attracted by the salt 
marshes for grazing. ‘The colonists did 
not settle, however, in one spot, but their 
farms stretched from South Boston along 
Dorchester Bay to Neponset and Matta- 
pan. Even at this date, it is surprising 
how little change meets the eye, as stand- 
ing on the Neponset marshes one gazes up 
through Minot’s woods, where stood the 
old ferry house of Bray Wilkins. On the 
right to be sure, is a group of houses, and 
a puff of smoke marks the winding rail- 


comparatively few Indians, many having 
been destroyed by the pestilence which 
had visited them twelve years before. 
Much effort was made to convert them, 
and indeed the charter of the Puritans 
stated that the main object of coming to 
the new country was the “desire to 
propagate the Christian religion to such 
as live in darkness, and to bring savages 
to human civility.” The Indians readily 
made friends, and parted with much of 
their land for a small return. Sixteen 
years later, John Eliot was preaching the 





The old Pierce House. 


road. But turn the back slightly to it, 
and the dense groove of trees, with the 
Milton hills stretching far away to the left 
ina blue haze, show little that the Dor- 
chester Minots and Pierces and other 
worthies did not see when, on that bright 
May morning, at high tide, they pushed 
their little boats through the creek, and 
made the huts which served them for 
dwellings until, some years after, they 
built the first houses. 

Winthrop and his friends, who sailed 
in the “ Arabella’’ at the same time as 
the “ Mary and John,” did not arrive at 
Salem until two weeks later; and it is 
said to be due to Winthrop’s efforts that 
a reconciliation was finally brought about 
between Captain Squib and_ his irate 
passengers. 

The Indians, as we have seen from 
Captain Clap’s memoirs, were not un- 
friendly to the new comers. Indeed, the 
Dorchester settlers suffered much less 
than those of the more inland parts of 
Massachusetts. Our forefathers found 


gospel to the Indians in Dorchester ; and 
in the vestry of the meeting-house of the 
First Parish of Dorchester stands now the 
chair of the “Apostle Eliot,’’ as all New 
Englanders love to call him. 

Mr. Eliot became convinced that the 
Indians were better off removed from the 
immediate neighborhood of the white 
people, and finally, the town, in 1656, 
granted six thousand acres to them at 
Punkapog. ‘There they removed. — In 
1690, good John Eliot died, and was 
buried in the old Roxbury burying-ground 
by Eustis Street, where in later years a 
stone now standing was erected to his 
memory. 

Dorchester was, then, the first settle- 
ment in what is now Suffolk County; but 
it did not receive its name until four 
months later, when the Court of Assistants 
ordered that ‘‘Trimountaine shall be 
called Boston; Mattapan, Dorchester ; 
and the towne upon Charles Ryver, 
Watertown.”” ‘Three years later, in 1633. 
a second shipload of passengers came to 
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Dorchester, eighty. in number, which 
made it the largest town in the colony 
and we find from the records that it must 
have been the wealthiest town. That 
same year Dorchester was assessed for 
£80, while the neighboring towns were 
assessed for £48 only. 

In October of this year, the “ Dorches 
ter Plantation,” for as yet it had no 
special town government, feeling th 
necessity of something of the kind, met 
and issued the following order : 

“An agreement made by the whole Consent 
and vote of the Plantation, made Mooneday, 8th 
of October, 1633. 


Iyiprin he gen 





/ . It is ordered that for t 
erall good and well orderins 


s 


I f the assavers of 
the plantation, there shall be every Mooneday 
before the Court by eight of the clocke in th 
morning, and presently upon the TaD 

a generall meeting of the inhabitants of 
he plantation at the J/eeting //ouse,’ there t 
the 


be bound thereby without gainsaying or resis 


sett downe such orders as n 


generall good as aforesaved, and every 
tance.” 
‘Twelve selectmen were then appointed 


to hold monthly meetings. Orders of 
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these selectmen were referred to the 
Plantation, and when indorsed becam« 
laws. Here we see our first town-meet 
ings of New England, an example copied 
soon after by the other towns. 

Dorchester was not only the largest 
and richest town, but the most progres 
sive in many matters. The meeting 
house was the first in the Bay and for a 

| 
in the Dorchester Meeting-house.  Evi- 
dently, churches suffered then as now 
from dissensions, for at the end of four- 


year the people of Roxbury worshi] ped 


teen years it was agreed, “ for peace and 
love’s sake, that there should be a new 
meeting-house,”’ and the large sum of 
#,240 was appropriated for that purpose. 
But it was not until 1670 that the site of 
the meeting-house was changed to what 
is now known as Meeting House H 
Here the First Parish of Dorchester 
worshipped for two hundred and twenty 
years. 

] 


Dorchester showed from the beginning 


true democratic spirit. The peo] le 
should rule ; and, until the union of Dor 


chester and Boston in 1870, there was no 
town which showed more strongly this 


characteristic. Their church was a 
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church ruled by the congregation. When 
a division came, it came because the 
needs of the people called for yet a 
second meeting-house. No religious 
controversies divided the church.  An- 
other and yet another society was formed, 
each using the congregational govern- 
ment; and it was not until 1817 that 
this form of government was breken in 
upon by the formation of a Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the matter of 
schools, Dorchester, too, took an early 
interest. In 1639, a tax was laid upon 
the proprietors “for the maintenance of 
a school in Dorchester.” It was, how- 
ever, undecided “ whether maydes shalbe 
taught w'" the boyes or not.” ‘The 
feeling that the good of the people, and 
not of the few, was concerned in this 
matter of schools, as well as government, 
was shown in the order to the school- 
master: He “shall equally and impar- 
tially receive and instruct such as shalbe 
sent and Committed to him for that end, 
whither there parents bee poore or rich, 
not refusing any who have Right and 
Interest in the School.” 

One hundred and forty-five years after, 
the town voted “that such girls as can 
read in the Psalter be allowed to go to 
the Grammar School from the first day 
of June to the first day of October.” 

An English traveller and writer in the 
latter part of the century says : 


‘Election, Commencement and Training days 
are their only Holy-days. They keep no Saint’s 
days, nor will they allow the Apostles to be Saints, 
yet they assume that Sacred Dignity to them- 
selves; and say, in the Title Page of their Psalm 
Book, Printed for the E-dification of Saints in 
Old and New-England.” 


And who were the sturdy, God-fearing 
men and women who settled Dorchester, 
and with their just and_ public-spirited 
acts left an imprint still strongly visible 
in the old town? Alas! since annexation 
to Boston, the quaint old characteristics 
which lingered around the old town are 
fast disappearing with the rush of a new 
people, who have no interest in the 
Dorchester of the olden time, and _ its 
historic associations. 

\mong those early settlers we find the 
Minots, Pierces, Claps, Humphreys, Wil- 
kinses, Blakes and many others, whose 


descendants may still be found among the 
most respected and public-spirited inhab- 
itants of the town. Many of them live 
on the land their ancestors held, and a 
few of the early houses are still standing. 

George Minot was for thirty years 
a ruling elder of the church. ‘“ His 
death,” say the records, “was much 
lamented by the town, whose weal he 
sought and liberties defended.” Con- 
temporary with him was Elder Hum 
phrey ; and in the ancient burying-ground 
of Dorchester, it is said, once stood a 
stone with these lines : 
“Here lies the bodies of Unite Humphrey and 

Shining Minot. 
Such names as these they never die not.” 


Brave George Minot landed on the 
Neponset upland with his family; and a 
short distance behind the Minot woods 
are still the remains of the old house 
which he built and which was destroyed 
by fire in 1874. ‘The date of the build 
ing of the house is a little uncertain. It 
was the first house of which we have 
record, and was built during the first ten 
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years which followed his landing. Here 
the old oaken cradle was brought, and 
rocked the children of the worthy Elder, 
des« ending to his eldest son, John, and 
in turn to his son. Four years after 
George Minot’s death, while the children 
of John were babies in the old cradle, 
occurred the incident of a girl’s heroism, 
which shows the courage of the time. 
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George Minot's House the first of wh 


ran upstairs for a musket. The Indian fired his 
gun, and the girl returned the fire, wounding the 
Indian in the shoulder. Enraged, the Indian 
rushed for the window, and endeavored to force 
an entrance ; but the brave girl seized a shovel 
of hot coals and threw them in his face, setting 








The Remains of the old House 


One Sunday in July, during King 
Philip’s War, in 1675, John Minot and 
family went, as was the custom, to church. 
We can even now follow the road_ by 
which they walked, that hot July morn 
ing. At home was a young girl, who had 
the care of the two children and the 
house. Not unlikely she was the daugh- 
ter of some neighbor, but history does 
not tell us her name. ‘The Indians were 
friendly to the Dorchester settlers, and 
John Minot and his wife went up to the 
house of the Lord, little dreaming of what 
was transpiring in their home. As the 
girl looked from the window, she spied 
an Indian coming toward the house. 
She had little fear of Indians, but the 
actions of this one led her to take the 
precaution to bolt the door. As _ the 
Indian approached, she seized the two 
children from the cradle, and_ placing 
them on the floor, hastily covered them 
with two huge brass kettles. She then 


fire to his blanket, and the Indian retreated. 
was afterwards found dead some five miles away 
in the wood. ) 
of Massachusetts 


He 


‘Tradition says that the government 
Bay, pleased with the girl’s 


bravery, presented her with a silver bracelet on 


which her name was inscribed, and this 
motto: “She slew the Narragansett hun- 
ter.” But the statement lacks confirma- 
tion. No such entry is found, and the 
bracelet is not among the heirlooms of 
Dorchester. 

Prettier, indeed, would it be to trace 
the road from Plymouth, where some 
young man, winding his way on_horse- 
back from the Pilgrim colony, came at 
last to the Neponset River. Here Bray 
Wilkins, who in 1638, had liberty from 


the General Court “to set up a house 


and keepe a ferry over Neponset Ryver, 


and to have a penny a person, to bee 
directed by Mr. Stoughton and Mr. 
Glover,” ferried him across to his house 
in the Minot The cellar of the 
old ferry-house may yet be seen. Picture 
the young man in quaint dress of the 
time, — Hopetill by name, perhaps, or 
Waitstill. He winds his way through the 
Minot woods, till suddenly he came to an 
open space, —a house shaded by an old 
apple-tree, a well of water at its door, a 


woods. 
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long sweep of rising pasture, and the 
beautiful blue haze of the hills. He 
sings as he comes through the woods, 
but the word on his lips as he gains the 
open is “ Truecroise,”’ the name of the 
brave girl who has defended the children 
so courageously. Better that history 
should have left us such a tale as this, and 
the name of our heroine, than the story 
of the mythical bracelet. 

About this time small-pox was preva- 
lent in the town, and Mr. Flint desired 
that some one should be provided to 
preach for him in case any of his family 
should have the small-pox. ‘There were 
wars about them, and though the Indians 
were not unfriendly to the Dorchester 
settlers, yet there was constant fear from 
stragglers. So great the troubles 
from fear, enemies, sickness, and misfor- 
tune, that Cotton Mather said: “ Great 
numbers merely took New England in 
their way to Heaven;” and he said 
truly. Mr. James Minot, a graduate of 
Harvard College, was procured to preach 
once a fortnight at a salary of twenty 
pounds. A hundred years later we find 
in the diary of Col. Samuel 
Dorchester, this entry : 

“1778, May 14. Mr. John Minot Enoculated 


his family with the small-pox, much against the 
minds of his neighbors.” 


were 


Pierce of 


The adjoining farm to that of George 
Minot was owned by his fellow voyager, 


Robert Pierce. The house he built cer- 
tainly as early as 1640, still stands, 
with but few changes, and _ is_ inhab- 
ited by a direct descendant of Robert 
Pierce. The work of the old Puritans 
was thorough and honest. ‘The Pierce 
house has thick walls still filled with the 
dried seaweed that Robert, with perhaps 
the assistance of his neighbor, George 
Minot, brought up over the Neponset 
marshes at low-tide. The windows are 
deep, admitting a window seat, and closed 
with the same wooden shutters which 
defended the first settlers from their 
dreaded foes. Huge beams stretch across 
the rooms, running lengthwise of the 
house on the first floor and crosswise 
that now two hundred and 
fifty years since it was built, the wildest 
storm cannot shake it. It stands firm as 
a rock. 


above; so 


penter to keep their Houses in repair. 
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When the “Mary and John” landed 
her passengers, it was too late to plant 
for the coming winter. Provisions began 
to be scarce, and great care was taken of 
the ship bread. So it came about that 
two bits of bread, brought over in the 
“Mary and John,” were preserved, and 
to-day may be seen in the old Pierce 
house. Here, too, is a chest of drawers, 
which did duty for two boxes on the 
ship, and a light-stand, which held the 
old Bible. 

The “Old Burying Ground” of Dor- 
chester was agreed upon in 1633; and 
in March, 1634, the town voted to lay it 
out, “five rods square.” It is believed 
that no burial-ground in the United 
States, unless it be that at Jamestown, 
Va., has such ancient inscriptions. The 
oldest stone covers the grave of two per- 
whose names are not’ known. 
Neither can antiquarians gain any clue to 
them. 
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ABEL * HIS * OFFERING * ACCEPTED IS * 

HIS * BODY * TO* THE * GRAVE * HIS * SOVLE * TO * 
BLIS * 

ON * OCTOBERS * 

IN * THE 


PWENTYI 
* YEARE ° 


* AND * NO° MORE ° 
SIXTEEN * HUNDRED * 44° 


SVBMITE * SVBMITTED * TO * HER * HEAVENLY * KING 
BEING * A* FLOWER * OF * THAT * AETERNAL * SPRING 
NEARE * 3 * YEARS * OLD * SHE* DYED * IN * HEAVEN 
10 * WAITE* 
!HE * YEARE * WAS * SIXTEEN * HUNDRED * 48. 
Although Edward Ward, in his account 
of New England, does not specify Dor- 
chester, it is curious to note his com- 
ments on the country and early settle- 
ment. 


“Plimouth Plantation was the first LZvg/ish 
Colony that settled in New /ngland, in the yeare 
1618; their Habitations, at their going onshore, 
being empty Hogsheads, which they whelm’d over 
their heads to defend themselves from the Cold 
Damps and falling Mischiefs of the Night. Each 
house having but one window, and that’s the 
Bung-hole, requiring a Coofer instead of a Car- 
Their 
Provision (till better acquainted with the Coun- 
try ), being only Pumpkin, which they Cook’d 
as many several ways as you may Dress Venson; 
And is continued to this Day as a great Dish 
amongst the Znglish, Pumpkin Porridge being as 
much in Esteem to New-/ngland Saints as Felly 
Broth with Old-England Sinners. 

“Ten Years expired before any other Colonies 
were Planted; since which time the Provisions of 
the English are so greatly improv’d, that in all 
their Colonies they have above a Hundred and 
Twenty Towns, and is at this Time ( 1699 ) one 




















of the most flourishing Plantations belonging to 
the English Empire.” 

Mr. Ward is entertaining, though, like 
many of our modern travellers, he is not 
always reliable. He looked at things 


from a prejudiced point of view, and often 
in order to be witty. 


sacrificed truth 










A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


Whatever the faults of our forefathers, 
they “leaned to virtue’s side,’ and, we, 
their children, have just cause to be grate- 
ful to them for the foundation they laid. 
They were honest, straightforward, self- 
sacrificing and God-fearing men, who 
“ builded better than they knew.” 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 





met your friend, Miss Ellery, 


eS the other day, coming from 
—— a Springfield,” said Sam to 
MV 2 yy Ethel, on whom he was 
AM - calling a week after, for 
&& * lack of some more ac- 


ceptable way to pass his 
evening; and he related 
part of their adventure. 

“Anna is such a lovely girl, is she 
not?’’ asked Ethel gushingly. ‘“ Have 
you called there since.” 

“No. She’s an uncommon nice girl, 
but she has a most peculiar family. I 
called on her once or twice, but that 
brother of her’s is too much for me. He 
has the worst manners I ever came across 
in all my life.” 

“ He’s always been perfectly charming 
to me,”’ said Ethel, modestly fluttered. 


iT. 


“Very likely,’ responded Sam with a 
bow. 

“ He’s very fastidious, I suppose. You 
know they move in the very best society.” 

“They may keep in it, then; I shall 
not trouble them with mine again.” 

Ethel’s plans had worked to admira 
tion so far, with the least possible amount 
of trouble on her part; nor had she, 
until now, found it necessary’to tell a 
single direct untruth. She felt that Prov- 
idence had signally favored her schemes 
by this meeting on the journey; would it 
not be a proper return on her part to 
give Providence a helping hand at so 
critical a juncture? She paused a moment, 
and then made the plunge. 

“You will be very silly if you don’ go 
Sam,” she said with mysterious emphasis. 

“Why?” 
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“Because — because there’s a _ very 
good reason why you should.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“‘T mean that I know Anna particularly 
wants you to.” 

“ How? did she say anything about it?”’ 

“1 don’t know that I ought to tell you, 
but —” 

« But what?” 

“ But I don’t know, on the whole, but 
that I ought ; only you must never, never 
let Anna, or any one else, know that I 
told you.” 

“ Well, let us hear what all this mystery 
is about !” 

“ Well—” said Ethel slowly, and en- 
deavoring to shape her thoughts co- 
herently, “‘why, the fact is that she is 
very much in love with you.” 

‘“¢ Nonsense !”’ 

“It’s as true as that I stand here.” 

“How do you know?” 

“That I have no right to tell you. 
Anna would kill me if she knew I had 
said as much as I| have.” 

“You can have no right to say such 
things of Miss Ellery. She seems to me 
the last girl 1 ever knew who would fall 
in love with any one before she was 
asked.” 

‘“¢ Well, but do recollect how secluded a 
life she leads, and how little she sees of 
young men. Her mother doesn’t want 
her to be married, and keeps her shut up 
like a nun. I don’t think she is a bit to 
blame.” 

“Who said she was? Not I, even if I 
believed it. But she does not act a bit 
like it.” 

“How can you know how a girl acts 
when she’s in love?”’ 

“] think I know a little about how she 
acts when she isn’t.” 

“Anna is so proud—she would die 
rather than let you or any one else sus- 
pect it.” 

“ How did you find it out, then?’’ 

“Tt was told me in confidence — part 
of it—part I found out myself; but I 
am sure of it.” 

“Who told you?” 

“You really mustn’t ask,” said Ethel, 
dropping her eyes and blushing naturally 
enough, while she heaved a sigh intended 
to convey to Sam’s mind the idea that 


she had her own private interests in the 
matter. 

“Tf that brother of her’s did, he’s a 
meaner sneak even than I thought him. 
He was as disagreeable to me as he knew 
how to be, but I shouldn’t have dreamed 
that he was shabby enough to imagine 
such a thing, much less to tell you.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken— his motives 
— but mind, I didn’t tell you it was him ; 
the motives of the person who told me 
were good, and so were mine, Sam, I’m 
sure ;’’ and Ethel wiped her eyes. * It’s 
a matter of life and death with poor 
Anna ; her father, you know, died of con- 
sumption, and they have always been anx- 
ious about her lungs; if anything of that 
sort should go wrong with her, her chance 
would be small.” 

“] never saw a healthier girl in my life, 
nor one that minded a wetting less,”’ 
said Sam stubbornly. 

“These cases are so deceptive ; and I 
don’t suppose she has anything really the 
matter. Very likely they keep it from 
her; only I know they feel anxious. 
Perhaps that’s the reason why they keep 
her so secluded; but if they were sure 
you wanted to marry each other, I don’t 
believe they would object. You are not 
angry with me, are you, Sam? You see 
I saw no other chance of your meeting 
her again, so I felt’? — 

“T suppose you ought to say what you 
did, if you really felt so; but I don’t want 
you to think that I am going to believe 
Ag 

“Oh, but, Sam, I could tell you things 
— things I have seen myself, that I could 
not be mistaken in.” 

“Well, you needn’t, then. Look here, 
Ethel, I dare say you mean very kindly, 
but if what you think is true, I ought not 
to hear it from any third person, and 
if it is not, I have no business to hear 
it at all. You were right. perhaps, 
feeling as you do about it, to tell me 
what you have, but you’ve said enough. 
You have put the notion into my head, 
and that’s as far as any one has any right 
to go in such a matter.” 

Ethel wisely said no more; but con- 
versation languished, and would not re- 
vive on other topics, and Sam was soon 
on his way home, feeling amused and 








indignant by turns. The tale seemed to 
him too improbable to credit, but yet, 
too improbable not to have some grain 
of truth in it; and he suspected that 
Ethel had repeated, perhaps exaggerated, 
some hints thrown out by Evan Ellery’s 
ill-humor. 

“The idea,’ he thought angrily, “ of 
a man with a sister like that talking to 
Ethel Moore about her! ‘The idea of a 
man with a sister like that thinking of 
Ethel Moore at all!” 

But, as he had said, “the thing was in 
his head, and would not go out of it.” 
It must be present in all his intercourse 
with Miss Ellery, past or future, and 
again and again he went over all their 
few interviews, now standing out with 
startling distinctness in his mind. He 
did not know but that if he had not heard 
Ethel’s tale, he might have called to in- 
quire how she was after the exposure of 
their wet walk together. Perhaps she 
might think it strange if he did not; but 
now he had a secret consciousness that 
made him dislike to face the old lady’s 
“crossness”’ and Evan’s “airs.” It was 
awkward, calling so near Christmas, when 
every one was so busy; and’ yet, if he 
put it off till afterwards, he would have 
no reason to offer. Again and again he 
wondered what he ought to do, without 
finding enough encouragement in his rec- 
ollections of the past to prompt him to 
do anything. However, he was as lucky 
as Anna thought herself unlucky in the 
little accidents of daily life, and only the 
very next afternoon but one, as he was 
walking on Beacon Street, he came sud- 
denly on Miss Ellery coming down the 
white steps of a charming old house high 
up on the hill, and with an outlook 
through its little purple window panes 
clear across the now leafless Common. 
She looked so bright and blooming, that 
the ideas of consumption or hopeless love 
seemed equally impertinent in connection 
with her, and he felt unusually shy as he 
removed his hat with : 

“JT hope you did not take cold the 
other night, Miss Ellery. You don’t look 
as if you had.” 

“Qh, no, thank you; and I hope you 
did not, either.” 


“No, indeed, ma’am! I hope I’m 
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proof against that sort of thing. Won't 
you let me carry some of your bundles? 
You seem to have a good many.” 

“It is Christmas time,’ said Anna 
laughing, “and one doesn’t mind them: 
but perhaps you may take the big one, 
for though I promised my grandfather I 
would carry it home myself, I think it 
will be safer in your hands than in mine. 
It is very brittle.” 

“Tt weighs precious little for its size 
and it has a most extraordinary shape ; 
nothing but acute angles.” 

“Tt is the very largest kind of a toy 
cow for Zefita— my little niece. She 
will break it, I am afraid, as soon as she 
gets it, or her little brother Evan will 
break it for her; but grandpapas are 
privileged, you know. ‘The only trouble 
is that I must pack it with our things that 
are going to Washington.” 

“J wish I could help you,” said Sam, 
eagerly ; “I’m a splendid packer.” 

“7 think you must be,” said the young 
lady, smiling, with the very slightest em- 
phasis. They walked along sociably 
chatting, as acquaintances of all degrees 
will at Christmas time. Anna’s manner 
was markedly cordial, but, withal, there 
was a sort of glacial sweetness about her, 
that reminded Sam of that delight of his 
boyhood, a strawberry ice, repelling while 
it tempted, and sending cold chills down 
your back if you unwarily took too large 
a mouthful. 

A stout middle-aged lady, with her 
ruddy complexion blending with a flame- 
colored bonnet, met them, and beamed 
all over as she nodded familiarly to Sam. 

“That’s Miss Nettie Nettleton of the 
Varieties,” he explained proudly. “I 
dare say you saw her in ‘ Jolanthe?’”’ 

Anna dimly remembered having done 
so, and slightly wondered at the dis- 
crepancy between the stage goddess and 
her representative; but her mind was 
full of another and yet more puzzling 
fopic ; and when she had ascended her 
mother’s doorsteps, and the door had 
opened, and Lina had come forward to 
take her smaller parcels, and she herself 
had carefully taken from Sam the pre- 
cious cow, she said, a little confusedly : 

“Mamma was so grateful to you for all 
your kind attentions to me the other 
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evening —I am sure she would like to 
see and thank you herself. Will you not 
come some time? I mean if you have 
time, when things are not quite as hur- 
ried as they are now? Mamma doesn’t 
see many people, but I know she wouldn’t 
—JI am sure she would be pleased to see 
you.” 

Anna was glad to get safely through her 
little speech, and into the house. She 
was frightened at her own daring, but she 
thought it would have been too ungrate- 
ful not to say anything, and Mrs. Ellery, 
indeed, had grudgingly allowed that the 
young man seemed to have been very 
kind ; it was unpleasant to be so much 
obliged to him, to be -sure, but when he 
and Ethel were married, Anna might 
choose them a nice present, and pay them 
off once for all; and then she dismissed 
the whole matter from her mind. But 
Anna could not rest content with a 
prospect so distant, and so unwelcome. 
She was afraid he would think it odd 
that she did not ask him to walk in then 
and there ; but that she could not venture 
on, with her mother waiting for her; and 
she gave her general invitation all the 
more warmly. But she never guessed 
what a world of hopes and dreams the 
pleading tone of her few words, the wist- 
ful look in her eyes, had raised in the 
young man’s heart. He would come now 
if there were a dozen brothers in his path, 
rather than that she should ask in vain. 

““Miss Moore is in the drawing-room, 
and wants to see you, Miss Anna.” 

Anna, in her morning wrapper, was 
contemplating the big Christmas box she 
had just packed for Washington, almost 
too tired for satisfaction. 

“Tear me! I thought I told you, 
Lina, to say that I was very much engaged 
if any one called.” 

“You did, Miss, but Mrs. Eilery had 
gone out with Miss Kimball, and _ left 
word that she wanted you to see any one 
who came. But,” said Lina, pitying her 
young mistress’s evident weariness, “ she 
will not care about your seeing Miss 
Moore, I suppose, Miss, if you don’t want 
to, and I can tell her that you are lying 
down, and that I did not like to disturb 
you.” 

“Oh, no!” said Anna, who was as in- 


capable of sending away unseen, any per- 
son who had once been admitted to the 
house, as she was of picking their pockets ; 
“that will not do! Ask her to excuse 
me for keeping her waiting a moment, 
Lina, please !’’ Her hands shook a little 
nervously as she smoothed her hair, and 
adjusted her dress. She was very tired, 
and she hated to keep any one waiting, 
but she entered the drawing-room serene 
and stately as usual, and after quietly 
stating the cause of her delay, made no 
unnecessary apologies. 

“T’m afraid I’ve called at a very queer 
hour,” said Ethel. 

“Not at all—I am very glad to see 
you.” 

““T wanted to see you very much, and 
I thought, as I was in this part of the 
town, that you wouldn’t mind my run- 
ning in—.” Ethel was fidgety and ill at 
ease, as one who has something on her 
mind which she wishes yet fears to dis- 
close. ‘The idea rushed suddenly upon 
Anna, that it must be that she had come 
to announce her engagement to Sam Col- 
man. What was there in the thought 
which was so repugnant? She was afraid 
to investigate her own motives too closely. 
Why should she care if a young man who 
was and who could be nothing to her 
chose to marry a girl whom she did not 
think his equal? She was ashamed of 
her own dog-in-the-manger spirit, and 
resolutely crushing it down, said : 

“JT met your friend, Mr. Colman, in 
the street yesterday. I was very glad to 
have the chance of thanking him for his 
kindness to me. _ I asked him to call, for 
I knew mamma would wish to do so, too ; 
and I intended to say that I hoped you 
would perhaps come in with him some 
evening — but perhaps it escaped me at 
the time.” 

“His kindness? what was it?’ said 
Ethel interrogatively. 

“1 thought you might have heard that 
I met him in the train, coming from 
Northampton that very stormy day last 
week ; but I do not suppose he told you 
how kind and helpful he was to me.” 

“Oh, yes—Sam spoke of having met 
you there, and the train being blocked ; 
but he did not tell me that he had done 
anything particular for you.” 
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“T don’t think that he knew that he 
was doing anything in particular,” said 
Anna smiling, “but I shall never forget 
his kindness.” 

“Sam is a first-rate fellow,” assented 
Ethel; and then, in a conscious tone, 
‘“‘he will make the very best of husbands 
for any girl.” 

“1 am sure he will,” said Anna; and 
then, determined to get at the truth with- 
out any more beating about the *bush, 
“and I am sure he is very fortunate to 
have you think so.” 

“Who? me?” said Ethel. ‘Oh, no, 
there is—there never can be anything 
of that kind between me and Sam !”’ 

“Qh, | do beg your pardon!” cried 
Anna, coloring scarlet up to the very roots 
of her hair with mortification at having 
committed what was to her the unpardon- 
able sin of alluding to another girl’s love 
affairs before she had been regularly and 
properly informed that such existed. 

“Oh, you needn’t feel so badly about 
it!’’ said Ethel, who could now afford to 
be gracious, in a patronizing tone; “ it’s 
very natural you should think so, seeing 
us so intimate ; but the fact is, Sam and I 
have brought up together like 
brother and sister, and we are exactly on 
that footing ;’’ (Ethel had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Colman precisely a year 
and a half ago, at a “hop” at the Rock- 
land House, Nantasket.) ‘I don’t deny,” 
with a sentimental air, “that Sam may 
have had some idea at one time that we 
might have been on a warmer footing, 
though I could never have returned the 
feeling — but I am sure you must have 
seen that ever since you met, he has 


been 


been over head and ears in love with 
you!” 
“Oh, you must be mistaken!” said 


Anna, seeming to stiffen all over, though 
with ker cheeks still on fire. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ethel, “he’s 
perfectly infatuated about you, and talks 
of nothing else; he spends hours with 
me, just to rave about you.”’ Ethel had 
passed glibly through the successive stages 
of producing a false impression without 
an actual falsehood, of telling an untruth 
when it seemed to be absolutely neces- 
sary, to the wild delight of untrammelled 
fiction, and as is customary at that point, 
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she was now in most danger from laying 
on her colors too thickly. She was aware 
of this, and aware too that with Sam she 
had the advantage of some knewledge, 
or fancied knowledge, of his character ; 
while Miss Ellery’s had always been more 
or less of an enigma to her; but she 
could only trust to her ideas of feminine 
nature in general, deduced from her own 
in particular. 

“It is not right to say such things 
about him,” said Anna. 

“Why not? there’s nothing wrong in 
being in love with you, is there? And 
you said yourself that he would make a 
good husband for any girl.” 

“Vor any girl who loved him well 
enough to marry him, I have no doubt.” 

“And couldn’t you?” 

“Miss Moore !” 

“Oh, I suppose you are offended with 
me, because you don’t think Sam in a 
good enough position to think of you — 
you look down upon him.” 

Oh, no, indeed! you must not attri- 
bute such ideas to me!” said Anna 
warmly. ‘I took an interest at first in 
Mr. Colman entirely for your sake ; 
could 


how 
[I ever have thought it possible 
that he —thought anything about me? 
[ must say— excuse me—that you are 
taking rather a liberty with his character. 
Tam sure you meant it well.” 

“Well!” said Ethel, “I did it for his 
sake, for I am sure he never will, no mat- 
ter how unhappy he is. He knows your 
mother and brother would very much 
disapprove of him, and he’s too proud 
to thrust himself where he isn’t wanted, 
though if you would give him a little 
encouragement, he would soon get over 
that, I know.” 

“Miss Moore, please say no more,” 
said Anna, more distantly, “I have the 
highest respect for Mr. Colman, but I do 
not think we should be at all suited to 
each other, and I think he sees that too ; 
I trust your ideas about him mis- 
taken.”’ 

“’There’s no idea about it,” said Ethel 
sturdily ; ‘it’s as true as the gospel, and 
I’ve heard him say so a hundred times.” 

“Then,” said Anna, “you would do 
him a kindness if you would decidedly 
discourage any such wishes — hopes — 
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that he may have; not that he has any 
reason to have any, and I think him too 
sensible to have any without reason.” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of hopes or wishes,” 
said Ethel solemnly; “It’s a matter of 
life and death to him;” and as her 
hearer iooked politely incredulous, “ If 
he should actually propose to you, I sup- 
pose you would be convinced he meant 
something ;”’ and as Anna still said noth- 
ing, “do you mean to say that if he did, 
you should refuse him?” 

“That is a question you have no right 
to put. You really must not say anything 
more about it. I am sure he has no such 
intentions, and it would be insulting him 
to answer the question in any way.” 

“We will not discuss the point as to 
whether I am right or not,’’ went on the 
pertinacious Ethel, who felt that she had 
burned her ships behind her; “but I 
feel it my duty to tell you, that if you do 
let it come to that, and then refuse him, 
it will be his ruin. I am sure I find it 
quite as disagreeable to talk about as you 
can, but my conscience won't be satisfied 
unless I let you know, and then you 
must settle it for yourself, for it will be 
off my mind.” 

As Ethel’s earnestness increased, so 
did Anna’s_ indifference, and now the 
faintest trace of an incredulous smile 
began to play about the corners of her 
mouth. Ethel, nettled, plunged on: “I 
don’t like to mention it, but Sam — he’s 
the very best of fellows, always goes to 
church, and works in the Christian Union, 
and all that; but you know the tempta- 
tions young men are exposed to when 
they live alone in town, and he’s unfor- 
tunately made the acquaintance of an 
actress — Oh, I don’t mean to say there’s 
anything wrong about it,” as Anna looked 
frightened ; “only, she’s over head and 
ears in love with him, and he’s so honor- 
able and all that, that I know his family 
are awfully afraid she may get him to 
marry her. She’s a great deal older than 
he, and awfully attractive, as all those 
women are ; a dreadful person, like those 
you read about in novels. She’ll stick at 
nothing, and if you should drive him 
to despair, she might get hold of him, 
and then there would be an end of his 
ever coming to anything, —and he has 
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so much promise. It ali depends on 
you, for you have only to say a word of 
encouragement, and if he thought he 
had the slightest, the very slightest chance, 
he would, I know, never dream of any- 
thing else. Why, even if you couldn’t 
marry him, I think it would be right to 
use your influence over him. Just try 
that; and you will see if what I told 
you isn’t true!” 

A ring at the door, and the entrancc 
of another guest, no other than the Miss 
Train of Jeffrey memory, cut Ethel short, 
and she took her leave, glad to get out 
of the house before her really cleverly 
devised plot became entangled in a mass 
of contradictory details. Anna was as 
glad to see the last of her; and so was 
Miss ‘Train, for she hated to talk before 
any one, and especially a comparative 
and uncongenial stranger. But no one 
minded saying anything to Anna Ellery, 
and she now began to tell, with unwonted 
fluency, about the dolls which were to be 


dressed for the “tramps” Christmas 
tree for small Italians. Anna produced 
her own contribution to the task, and 


listened with sweetness to Miss ‘l'rain’s 
thanks and admiration, only tempered by 
doubts as to whether they were not too 
pretty — prettier than any one else’s — 
they had to be very much on a par, or 
the children would quarrel over them, 
you know — while her heart was beating 
and her cheeks were burning, and she 
longed to be alone and making up her 
mind as to how much of Ethel’s story 
she believed, and how much she wished 
to believe, and how much she ought to 
wish to believe. It is hard to say what 
sentiment was uppermost in her mind ; 
but on the whole it may be said to have 
been a hearty dislike of Ethel Moore —a 
vulgar, forward, prying girl! For a few 
moments poor Sam shared in her feelings 
of aversion; what business had he, even 
if he were in love with her, to confide it 
to Ethel? But he was soon acquitted on 
the ground of being a “ man,” and there- 
fore incomprehensible by the feminine 
mind; while as to their meeting with 
that dreadful woman, whose familiar nod 
seemed to confirm the worst of Ethel’s 
tales, Anna, though she knew but little, 
even from novels, of the sirens of the 
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stage, dimly felt that such a bonnet as 
that might indeed cover crimes to her 
unknown, and was sure that if there were 
anybody to blame in the matter, it could 
not be Sam. (Poor Miss Nettie Nettle- 
ton was in reality a respectable married 
woman, struggling to support a crippled 
husband and a family of growing boys. 
She had liked the fresh young fellow who 
had been so polite and attentive to her 
when she had gone with her oldest son, a 
little office-boy of sixteen, to an enter- 
tainment at the Christmas Union, and 
would have been sorry indeed to have 
known she was figuring as a dragon 
before the pretty maiden who had seemed 
to her so fitting a mate for him.) 

Anna had never had even a possible 
lover before, or known any young man 
intimately. She had no contemporary 
first cousins, and had only met others in 
the most formal way; but she knew that 
she was not in love with Sam Colman, 
and could hardly believe that he was in 
love with her. His manner gave her the 
idea that he liked her, perhaps admired 
her; it had the little tinge of tenderness 
which some men put into their relations 
with every woman; but she could not 
honestly say that she had ever seen any- 
thing more in it. At the same time her 
sense of justice made her acknowledge 
that there would have been no such terri- 
ble overthrow of all social distinctions if, 
supposing the case for the sake of argu- 
ment, they had wanted to marry each 
other, and that very likely the world at 
large, outside of a very limited set, would 
have seen nothing out of the way in it; 
while something else, which she would 
not acknowledge, told her that it might 
not have been unpleasant for themselves. 
But she hoped he would not propose to 
her, for if he did of course she must 
refuse him, and it would be the most dis- 
agreeable duty she had ever performed. 

She knew he would call again now, 
once, if no more, and thought she should 
be glad to see him, as it might settle 
some of her uncertainties; but when, a 
day or two after New Years’, she heard 
his ring, she felt rather frightened at the 
knowledge that her mother was dining at 
her aunt Helen’s with a party of old 
friends, and that Evan was in New York ; 
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more frightenea still when she could not 
but perceive a very decided difference in 
his manner, a consciousness which 
much feared was reflected in her. ‘Their 
conversation alternately languished and 
revived with an effort, and she asked him 
to sing, hoping to get over the awkward- 
ness of the situation by means of music. 
He had never before been in such good 
voice, and she had never played with 
such life; she even ventured to join in 
the singing now and then, and taste the 
joy of feeling her little voice, weak, but 
clear and sweet as in speaking, borne 
aloft on his like a wren on the back of 
an eagle. They spent the next hour 
turning over old music-books, and trying 
snatches with keen enjoyment. Just as 
they had got through “When Stars are 
in the Quiet Skies ” with wonderful suc- 
cess, there was a low tap at the door, and 
Anna, starting, rose and opened it. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, miss!” it 
was Sarah, the cook, who stood there ; 
“but Lina has gone out, and I forgot to 
ask her whether Mr. Evan was coming 
home or not. Shall I get supper ready 
for him?” 


she 


‘No, thank you, Sarah, Evan tele- 
graphed that he should take the late 
train, and told us not to sit up. Lina 


can leave the front door unlocked, and 
he can let himself in.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Sarah, retiring 
triumphant. She could lie, upon occa- 
sion, as well as her betters, and she had 
devised an unnecessary errand to obtain 
a sight of Miss Anna’s young man,” the 
object of warm interest in the kitchen 
assembly, whose best wishes he had. She 
was able to report that things were going 
to admiration, and Lina and Lucy be- 
lieved her, when the music gave place to 
an earnest murmur of voices, only broken 
now and then as Anna’s wandering fin- 
gers struck an odd jarring chord from the 
keys. Sarah, too, had lent her little aid. 

At half past ten that evening a happy 
but utterly amazed young man left the 
Kllery house. 
tered up 


That he should have mus- 
courage to propose to Miss 
Ellery was startling enough, but that he 
should have been accepted with so little 
demur by the very nicest girl he had ever 
seen was almost overpowering ; for Sam, 
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confident in friendship, was modest 
enough where love was concerned. But 
he left behind him some one more sur- 
prised than himself, and less happily so. 
Anna was half pleased, half frightened ; 
by turns glad to know that she was really 
loved, and ashamed to think how easily 
the knowledge had won a response ; by 
no means sure that she loved Sam well 
enough to marry him, yet sure that she 
loved him a great deal too well to make 
him unhappy. ‘The sole idea that never 
crossed her mind was that of giving him 
up. Her word had been given. Sam 
had kissed her before he went away, and 
that in her mind made her absolutely and 
forever his. She was ready enough to 
apologize to her family for the offence to 
their dignity she was about to commit, 
but she had no conscientious scruples as 
to any duties deeper than those due to a 
prejudice, nor any romantic notions of 
remaining single for her mother’s sake. 
She knew that Mrs. Ellery had means to 
secure a good paid companion, and that 
she would get along quite as well with 
one less submissive to all her moods than 
her daughter. She meant to live near 
her mother, and felt sure that as a daily 
visitor, with an independent place of her 
own in the world, she would give and 
receive more pleasure than as a mere 
necessary appendage. As to her own 
happiness, that always came last in her 
calculations, and she imagined that if 
Sam were satisfied, and her mother and 
Evan did not mind it too much, she 
would be quite as happy as she deserved. 
She did not see why she must be doomed 
to celibacy because her sister was a 
beauty and had made a great match, and 
she knew that if that were all, she could 
be content with a humbler lot than 
Josephine’s ; and her future looked bright 
enough to send her happily off to sleep 
at last, though she would much rather 
have got the announcement to her mother 
over before going to bed. But Mrs. 
Ellery was so subject to insomnia that all 
exciting topics were forbidden of an 
evening, and Anna was obliged to wait 
till next morning at the breakfast table, 
when, to make it worse, Evan was pres- 
ent. He was running through the pile 
of letters he had found awaiting him, 


while Mrs. Ellery was reading the Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, when, after the 
servant had left the room, Anna screwed 
her courage to the sticking point, and 
began. She had to say once or twice, 
“Mamma, there is something I should 
like to say to you,” before Mrs. Ellery 
turned a three-quarter view of her face 
toward her, while Evan tore open another 
envelope. 

“‘“Mamma, Mr. Colman called here last 
night.” 

“Colman! oh, that young man— that 
friend of Ethel Moore’s! what did he 
want? Did you see the Tildens in New 
York, Evan?” asked Mrs. Ellery of her 
son, while a slight frown at Anna gave her 
to understand that this was a subject that 
need not be dwelt upon. Evan did not 
reply, and it threw open too good a 
chance to Anna not to be improved, so 
she answered her mother’s question to 
herself with sublime and reckless sin- 
cerity. 

“‘He wanted to ask me to marry him.” 

“What !’’ shouted Evan, words failing 
him, as they usually did at a critical 
juncture. 

“ Really, Anna, you have behaved very 
badly to him,” said her mother. “There 
is no need of ever letting a man go so far 
as to propose, when you don’t mean to 
accept him, that is, except in exceptional 
cases. Of course Josephine could not 
prevent Mr. Henderson’s proposing when 
he had only seen her once at the opera ; 
nor Charlie Middlebrook — nor — ”’ 

Any further list was cut short by Evan, 
who condescendingly remarked, “ I don’t 
suppose that Anna was so much to blame. 
I should say that that young man was 
pushing enough to propose with precious 
little encouragement; and I think it’s a 
good thing it’s over. At any rate, he 
will hardly come here again in a hurry.” 

“But I think he will come, and that 
this very afternoon,” said Anna, des- 
perately distinct. ‘The very peril of her 
situation gave her courage, and though in 
her, as in all her family, the sense of 
humor was chiefly conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, she could not but faintly appre- 
ciate the comicality of the scene. ‘“ He 
will probably wish to do so, as I have ac- 
cepted him.” 
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“What could you have been thinking 
of?”’ exclaimed her mother, while Evan 
sat speechless. 

“T thought —I felt, as if I had no 
right to refuse him if I had let him ask 
me,” 

“That was very foolish in you; as ifa 
woman were bound to marry every man 
who asks her.” 

“No one ever did ask me before.’ 

«| did not think you were so childishly 
silly, so underbred, as to be so overcome 
with your first offer, that you did not 
know how to say no to it.” 

“1 suppose I shall have the pleasing 
task of telling him that you did not 
know your own mind, and making your 
apologies,” said Evan, who could talk 
when he was angry. 

“Yes, it will be very trying for Evan ; 
you ought to have thought of that, Anna,” 
said Mrs. Ellery. 

‘Evan need not trouble himself,” said 
Anna, driven to bay; “I knew perfectly 
well what I was about when I accepted 
Mr. Colman.” 

“Then why in 
growled Evan. 

“Because I wanted to,” replied his 
sister, rising and leaving the room with 
dignity, of course to break down as soon 
as she was safe in her own. A bang of 
the front door, and a tap at hers, soon 
announced that Evan had gone out, and 
that her mother demanded admittance. 
Mrs. Ellery, who had received a scolding 
on her own account from the master of 
the house, was now tearful and entreat- 
ing, and when her mother was in this 
mood, Anna melted too, and the inter- 
view ended in mutual concessions. Mrs. 
Ellery allowed that if there were nothing 
against the young man, she might event- 
ually give her consent, and begged of 
Anna, in return, that, considering how 
short the attachment was, it should be 
kept a secret for the present, to which 
Anna was almost as ready to consent as 
her mother to insist; and Mrs. Ellery 
withdrew to her chamber, to try and 
sleep off her excitement, slightly allayed 
by the prospect of this respite, during 
which, as she phrased it, “much might 
happen.” Anna settled her mother on 
her sofa, with the extra amount of petting 
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thunder did you?” 
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which the situation demanded, and then, 
as church-going was a second nature to 
her, like early rising, or any other virtu- 
ous habit, she put on her bonnet, and 
walked sadly off alone to King’s Chapel. 

As she entered the dark porch of the 
old church, a bright young fellow in his 
best suit, with a rosebud in his button- 
hole, stood all expectation, and came 
forward with the air of taking possession 
at once. How could she help it? —and 
then she reflected that she might ask any 
chance acquaintance into their pew, and 
that probably no one would suspect any- 
thing more ; so with only a few whispered 
words they moved on to the old square 
pew, in which Anna had sat Sunday after 
Sunday all through her childhood, in the 
corner behind a pillar, with her pastor 
quite out of sight and hearing. It had 
always seemed to her like a prison, but 
to-day its seclusion was grateful. As they 
stood, or sat, or blended their voices to- 
gether, and Anna glanced now and then 
furtively at her lover, she began to feel 
some of the pride and pleasure of owner- 
ship which dawns on a girl when she has 
gotten over the first fright of being owned. 
He was a lover no girl need be ashamed 
to show; and she felt she had done no 
more than her duty in rescuing so fine a 
specimen of manhood from the distant 
possibilities of an elderly actress, or the 
more definite and nearly equally alarming 
probabilities of an Ethel Moore for a 
wife. 

Sam’s state of mind must be, she 
thought, patent to all observers. As to 
getting him to leave her at the church 
door to go home alone, the thing was 
simply impossible, and it seemed to her 
that by the time they had got to Chestnut 
Street, every man, woman, and child in 
Boston must know all about it. It was 
impossible also to keep him from coming 
in with her, though she had not intended 
that he should appear till tea-time. Evan 
had taken himself off, leaving word that 
he had gone out to Milton, and should 
dine at the Kirby’s; so Mrs. Ellery, as 
she descended in a despondent frame 
of mind to her early Sunday dinner, 
found her daughter sitting in the most 
suspicious proximity to a very satisfied 
looking young man, who, as she entered, 











jumped up, and before she knew what he 
was about had embraced her, and excused 
the disapprobation which she tried to 
make evident, with “ Yes, of course you 
must feel badly at first. Nannie” (whom 
could he mean?) “is such a darling ; 
but then, I won’t take her far off; that 
would be too bad when she’s your only 
girl left. We'll find a nice little house 
near by, it will be pleasant to have us 
running in and out. And then, you see, 
Mrs. Ellery,” he wound up triumphantly, 
“if Nannie hadn’t married me, of course 
she must have married some one else, 
and you mightn’t have liked A/m nearly 
as well!” 

Poor Mrs. Ellery led a divided life for 
the next In Sam’s_ sunny 
presence she could not help liking him — 
no woman could ; but when he was away, 
and Evan had possession of her ear, she 
saw vividly all the dangers and difficulties 
that threatened her from such a son-in- 
law. Evan had but little to say to Sam 
or his sister either, regarding his dignity 
as in danger in any open quarrel, and 
considering the tacit disapproval of sul- 
kiness to be the safest course for his own 
convenience. He reserved all his argu- 
ments for his mother in private ; ‘“ Who, 
and what was this young man?” was the 
most frequent and forcible of them, — 
and she felt it to be unanswerable ; but 
she could not urge it, or any other, with 
Sam. It would have been of no use to 
try to make him understand why she ob- 
jected to him, or indeed that she could 
object at all, and she was reduced to the 
feeble compromise of begging for delay 


few weeks. 


in the announcement of their engage- 
ment, and induced Anna to persuade 


him, with great difficulty, to “‘ wait awhile.” 
It is not clear what meaning Mrs. Ellery 
attached to this elastic term, but Sam 
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thought of a week, and remained tor that 
period honorably quiescent, “to give,” 
as he said, “time for the old lady to get 
accustomed to it;’’ but at the end of 
the week to a moment he entered an 
energetic protest. Where was the use of 
being engaged, if he were only to be 
allowed in the house at certain hours, 
and smuggled in and out like stolen goods 
if a relation happened to be in the way? 
if he were never to be allowed to. take 
Anna to the theatre, or even to the inno- 
cent entertainments the Christian Union 
provided for “members and_ ladies?” 
and if a bouquet from him were regarded 
compromising? He exercised 
privileges by bringing Anna a very nice 
diamond ring, —a much handsomer one, 
she thought, than his position warranted ; 
but as he remarked “ It is just as well to 
get a good thing when you will have to 
wear it all your life.” Anna looked down 
thoughtfully at her slender little hand, 
and wondered how it would look when it 
had worn Sam Colman’s ring for fifty 
years ; but she shook her head: 

“Oh, but Sam—thank you—but | 
can’t wear it yet, you know?” 

“Can’t wear it? and pray do you ever 
intend to wear it at all?” 

“Oh, yes; I hope so,” said Anna de- 
murely. 

This was no answer for Sam, who now 
showed himself hurt and angry; but 
Anna, woman-like, was not ill-pleased, if 
a little alarmed, at his vehemence, and 
made the apologies which she felt he 
merited all the more sweetly, so much so 
that he was brought to listen with more 
patience than she had expected to her 
mother’s last condition, and even, after 
remonstrances, to assent to it on 
her promise that it should really and 
truly be the last. 
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COURSES, AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE 


ALASKAN FUR TRADE. 


By Charles 


HE prominence given to Alaska and 
Siberia by recent politico-economic 
questions, as well as by the contri- 

butions of popular authors, will render 
interesting any information bearing di- 
rectly upon the commercial associations 
of those two vast regions, especially in 
view of the possible union of Asia and 
America in the near future by transcon- 
tinental railroad and telegraph. Under 
this belief, the following history is sub- 
mitted, with the remark that the route of 
the government railroad now under con- 
struction from St. Petersburg to Bering 
Strait follows very nearly the course of 
the fur trade, as outlined by the writer, 
in its gradual extension eastward through 
Siberia to the territory once known as 
Russian-America, but now called Alaska. 

The empire of Russia is an aggrega- 
tion of many diverse nations and peoples 
wrested from two continents. Contribu- 
tory levies have been exacted in the 
course of time from Turkey, ‘Tartary, 
Circassia, Persia, China, and the entire 
domain of Siberia. ‘The chief acquisi- 
tions have been secured since the year 
1552, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of the Cossacks, those indomitable and 
constant allies of the Muscovites, who, 
from the very beginning of their preda- 
tory incursions have constantly pushed 
their way into new territory until they 
finally overran the whole immense region 
which stretches from the northern boun 
dary of China to the Arctic Ocean and 
eastward from the Ural Mountains to 
Bering Sea. : 

In the course of the one hundred and 
fifty years subsequent to Czar Ivan’s con- 
quests on the Caspian, the Ostiaks, Samo 
ides, ‘Tungusi, Buraits, Yakouts, Koriaks, 
Tchuktchi, all of them inhabitants of 
Siberia, and finally. the dwellers in Kams- 
chatka, successively came under the do- 
minion of the Ozai. The Russians also 
took possession of the Amoor River, in 
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northeastern China, and held it for forty 
years (1639 to 1680), during which oc- 
cupation a very considerable intercourse 


was maintained with the Chinese sub- 
jects of Manchuria. Meanwhile, dis- 
covering the marvellous wealth of the 


Siberian wilderness, and the value of the 
fur trade which, in the course of time, 
came to yield three and a half million 
of silver roubles per annum, the Russian 
government located “ ostrogs’’ or forti- 
fied trading posts all over the country, 
opened commercial thoroughfares between 
the principal depots, and established a 
continuous line of communication from 
St. Petersburg to Bering Sea, with lateral 
ramifications into China, v7a the Amoor, 
and through Kiachta, the central gate- 
way of the Great Altai mountain range. 

Tempted by the emoluments which the 
constantly increasing fur trade promised, 
the great body of the invading army, with 
its motley following, remained in Siberia, 
and were distributed permanently through- 
out the country. By the exigencies of 
war, many of the native tribes were scat- 
tered ; some were almost extirpated, and 
others were driven to the antipodes of 
their homes. But analogous pursuits and 
acommon struggle for subsistence brought 
them all, aliens and aborigines, into close 
personal contact ; and therefore it is easy 
to see how continual association during 
the three supervening centuries might 
naturally result in essential modifications 
of race characteristics. At the same time 
the strongest types would remain con- 
stant, and generic peculiarities and cus- 
toms be transmitted lineally to the latest 
generation, even under most adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

At the very inception of the fur trade, 
a system of annual fairs or exchanges was 
inaugurated by the government, which 
brought together to the ostrogs once a 
year the entire nomadic population of 
fur-hunters, and a considerable portion 
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of the permanent shore-dwellers, for the 
purposes of barter. ‘The principal fairs 
were, and are, held at Ostrownoje, the 
easternmost and remotest trading post of 
the Old World; Ochotsk, on the sea of 
that name; Yakoutsk, on the Lena river ; 
Irkutsk, on Lake Baikal; Kiachta, at the 
central gateway of the Celestial Empire ; 
Irbit ; Tobolsk ; and Nishne-Novgorod ; 
whence the bales of fur and the miscel- 
laneous products of the Arctic Seas find 
their way eventually through regular 
channels, to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Pekin, and at last to markets far beyond. 
There is also at the present day a very 
considerable trade to the Amoor, which, 
being ceded to the Russians in 1858, was 
again occupied by them after an interval 
of almost two hundred years. Yakoutsk 
is the focal point and en/refd¢ of eastern 
Siberia, lying on the border-line which 
separates the countries of the Yakouts 
and ‘Tungusi—the latter occupying the 
centre of Siberia, and the Yakouts the 
country north of them up to the Arctic 
ocean. Originally, the Yakouts, or Jakuts, 
occupied as far south and west as the 
Baikal and Angora, but were driven thence 
by the more powerful hordes of ‘Tungusi ; 
who were, in turn, subjugated by the Rus- 
sians in 1640, about the time when the 
Manchus conquered the Chinese Empire. 
Although the Manchus and Tungusi come 
Jrom the same stock, the difference in 
their fate is accounted for by the fact 
that the Manchus were better armed and 
disciplined than the Chinese, while the 
Tungusi had only bows and arrows to 
oppose to the fire-arms of the Cossacks. 
The Manchu tongue is now the court 
language of Pekin, while the Tungusi are 
nomads, sunk in poverty and ignorance. 
It was a bad day for eastern Siberia 
when the Yakouts were crowded up to 
the Lena by the victorious ‘lungusi, for 
they in turn the weaker 
tribes which they found in possession of 
the country, and established themselves 
as far eastward as the Kolyma River, on 
the frontier of the Tchuktchi, the most 
eastern tribe of Asia, whose ultimate 
boundary is the Arctic Ocean and Bering 
Sea. The Yakouts, or Jakuts, have 
always possessed a higher civilization than 
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is found elsewhere in the same latitude, 
except in Iceland, Finland, and Norway ; 
and by their superior intelligence and 
force of character they have stamped 
their impress upon all with whom they 
have come in contact. ‘heir’s is the 
dominant language from the basin of the 
Lena to the extreme eastern coast of 
Siberia. All the ‘Tungusi speak Jakut. 
Russian is scarcely known in two-thirds 
of its Asiatic possessions. For centuries 
the Jakuts have been the common car- 
riers for all the peoples with whom they 
have had commercial intercourse. “ With- 
out the Jakut and his horse,” says Mid- 
dendorf, the eminent naturalist and 
Siberian explorer, “the Russians would 
never have been able to penetrate to the 
Sea of Ochotsk, and from thence to the 
Aleutian chain; but for him they never 
would have settled on the Kalyma, nor 
have opened commercial intercourse with 
the Tchuktchi and the eastern Esqui- 
maux. Before the possession of the 
Amoor had opened a new road to com- 
merce [1640] thousands of pack horses 
used annually to go to Ochotsk.” 

Jakutsh merchants were the pioneers 
of trade with Kamschatka, and many 
hundreds of them settled on that penin- 
sula, and remained until the forests of the 
New World became the ultimate quest of 
the insatiable fur hunters. When pursuit 
was pushed to the adjacent continent, 
they were the first to venture in crazy 
craft across the Sea of Kamschatka 
(now called Bering), discovering the 
island of Kadiak in the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago, and opening barter with the na- 
tives; so that three centuries at least 
hav@ elapsed since the infusion of Asiatic 
elements into the Aleutian composition. 

But there are shorter routes than this 
from Asia to America, and there must 
have been, from a period long anterior, 
intercommunication between land and 
land, whose approximate shores are so 
contiguous as to be discernible from a 
boat in mid passage, and whose _in- 
habitants are constantly afloat in pursuit 
of a livelihood. Nevertheless, there was 
little to invite barter between neighboring 
peoples whose products were as homo- 
geneous as themselves; for traffic in 
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tobacco, sugar, and iron implements had 
not begun thus early. Such tangible in- 
timations of a superior civilization had 
not so soon penetrated the interminable 
versts of wilderness which intervened. 
There can be but little doubt that 
Asiatic blood and Asiatic customs, trans- 
mitted through the Manchus and Tun- 
gusi, with the Jakut predominating, are 
deeply engrafted into the coast-dwellers 
of western Alaska and the Aleutian Is- 
lands ; and furthermore, inasmuch as all the 
shore tribes intermarry promiscuously, that 
they have permeated southeastern Alaska 
and the Alexandrian Archipelago. Geo. 
Wm. Stellar, one of the most distinguished 
ethnologists of the early part of the past 
century, who accompanied Bering on his 
second voyage of discovery in 1741, and 
landed at Kaiak Island, on the Alaskan 
coast, noticed such race similarities, and 
he immediately conjectured that the 
aborigines of that part of the American 
coast must be of the “same origin as the 
Kamschatkans.” But the Kamschatkans 
had then been intimate with the Jakuts 
for a century, and a thousand of the 
latter were settled at Petropovolsk, im- 
parting their dominant traits to the na- 
tives, after having been amalgamated for 
a still longer previous period with the 
Tungusi, who are of Manchu stock. 
The Jakuts have a Mongolian cast of 
features, but Middendorf says there is a 
tradition that they are of Turkish extrac 
tion. They are very shrewd, and “ beat 
the Jews”’ for trading. ‘They are keen 
of vision, very hardy, great hunters well 
versed in woodcraft, pursuing the fur- 
bearing animals with great persistence. 
Their memory is remarkable, an@ their 
bump of locality well developed. Like 
the Alaskans, they are ingenious artificers 
and artisans. In manual dexterity they 
surpass all other Siberian nations. Long 
before the Russian conquest, they made 
use of iron ore to manufacture their own 
knives and axes, in the use of which they 
are very expert. They are acquainted 
with the art of striking fire with flint and 
steel. Their women make carpets of white 
and colored skins. Their only domestic 
animals are the dog and horse. Houses are 
built of slabs or logs placed upright, with 
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sleeping berths ranged along the sides on 
a raised dais or platform, the centre of 
the earthen floor being occupied by a 
hearth, the smoke of which issues through 
an aperture in the roof. ‘They are gross 


feeders, and celebrate weddings and 
special events by feasting, after the 
fashion of the Alaskan “ potlatek.’”’ This, 


for the most part, seems literally descrip- 
tive of what we see in Alaska. It is 
identical. 

Stellar, when he landed at Kaiak in 
1741, found a wooden tray hollowed 
from a trunk of a tree, into which hot 
stones were placed to heat water for boil- 
ing meat. He also found a cellar fillea 
with smoked fish and covered with a 
platform made of strips of bark laid on 
poles, and numerous implements “like 
those used by the inhabitants of Kams- 
chatka,” all of which will be at 
recognized by anybody familiar 
Alaskan domestic economy. 

The Jakuts call themselves Christians, 
having doubtless been absorbed into the 
Greco-Roman church at the time of thi 
conquest, but they all believe in shaman- 
ism, which is a sort of barbarous faitn 
cure, and have an abject fear of evil 
spirits. Shaman is the name applied to 
the sorcerer Or magician among many 
of the tribes of northern Asia, and shaman 
and shamanism are alike prevalent along 
pretty nearly the entire coast of Alaska 
up to the Arctic ocean. ‘The Jakuts are 
generally reserved in manner, small in 
stature, with broad shoulders, prominent 
cheek bones, noses small, lips very full, 
hair black, complexion dark-brown, or 
sometimes yellow —a description which 
answers very well for some of the Alaskan 
natives. The men sometimes have full 
beards, and the women paint their faces 
with black and red pigments mixed with 
fat. 

Some conspicuous peculiarities of the 
Alaskan natives seem to have been bor 
rowed directly from the Tongusi. For 
instance, the Tongusi are divided into 
clans according to their occupations, or 
to the domestic animals which they em- 
ploy, or to those which they have killed 
in the chase, notably the horse, dog, 
reindeer, and bear, and are distinguished 
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by their respective names. ‘This peculi- 
arity is illustrated in the Alexandrian 
Archipelago by the heraldic totem poles 
which are such striking objects of interest 
to tourists. The Tongusi have also evi- 
dently transmitted the superstition of the 
raven; they do not bury the dead, but 
place them in large chests on platforms, 
or in the forks of trees ; they hold slaves, 
and traffic in women; brides are bought 
for merchandise, or earned by long 
periods of service ; cannibalism and human 
sacrifices are not unknown: all of which 
conditions were prevalent in Alaska at a 
period not remote. 

The strangely composite Chinook jar- 
gon in use along the entire North Pacific 
coast, which was invented by the early 
traders to facilitate business intercourse, 
represents very well the ethnography of 
the people, for it was formulated from all 
the spoken languages and dialects of the 
associated inhabitants ; and we shall find 
by analysis that a moiety of the words 
are of Asiatic origin, while we observe at 
once a prevalent substitution of the letter 
7 for 7, as in China. Some importance 
should attach to collateral testimony of 
this character. It is at least a link in the 
chain of evidence. Sir George Simpson, 
in his “Overland Journey Around the 
World,” tells how the bales of fur which 
arrive at Kiachta, on the Chinese frontier, 
are covered with walrus hide from the 
Arctic coasts, the same being forthwith 
utilized to protect the tea chests which 
are shipped thence to Moscow, whereby 
a perfect continuity of overland traffic is 
“blazed” half way round the globe. By 
the same token we can readily trace the 
lineage of representative peoples em- 
ployed along the line of traffic. 

It is quite as easy to follow the races, 
through their commercial connection, 
across the Strait of Bering into what 
was so long known as Russian-America. 
By the year 1769, a very large area of 
that vast country had been so thoroughly 
prospected by fur hunters and explorers 
that it was intelligently though rudely 
charted. Up to the time of the acces- 
sion of the consolidated Russian Fur 
Company in 1779, no less than sixty dis- 
tinct trading companies had been estab- 


lished. Posts were scattered all over the 
interior, as well as along the coast. The 
pursuit of the seal, sea otter, ice bear, 
whale, walrus, and other hunting opera- 
tions, extended over three thousand miles, 
from Kadiak in the Aleutian chain over 
to the Kurile Islands of Japan, and up to 
the extreme north coasts of Asia and 
America. In the course of the great 
monopoly there came to be no less than 
one hundred and thirty of these trading 
posts in Russian-America, nearly all of 
which are extant at the present day. 

The Russians continued the same com- 
mercial system which they had inaugu- 
rated in Siberia long before. ‘Trails and 
thoroughfares were established along the 
principal watercourses and across the 
divides which separated their headwaters, 
and brigades annually packed their furs 
and supplies over them to designated 
depots. 

Precisely the same system was prose- 
cuted by the contemporaneous Hudson 
Bay Company, whose outposts by that 
time, had been pushed to the sources of 
the Mackenzie River, and were beyond 
the Rocky Mountains to the Yukon. 
‘The headwaters of the Yukon interlock 
with those of the Mackenzie, and there 
was regular traffic over an eighty-mile 
portage between the two, to points where 
forty-feet barges, drawing two feet of 
water, could float. Again, there was an 
established thoroughfare, and now is, all 
along the continental coast line, west from 
the mouth of the Mackenzie to the 
mouth of the Colville, where an Esqui- 
maux coast brigade meets a brigade which 
comes up from Kotzebue Sound zva the 
Noatak River and across a portage to the 
Colville River, which it descends, there ex- 
changing tobacco and iron implements for 
seal products. When the barter is over, 
the Point Barrow Esquimaux journey east- 
ward to Barter Reef, where they obtain, 
from eastern Esquimaux, lamps, knives, 
beads, guns, and ammunition (brought from 
the Mackenzie River), which they ex- 
change the following year for Kotzebue 
goods at the Colville rendezvous. ‘There is 
also a shore route from Icy Cape on the 
Arctic coast, over which furs and walrus 
teeth are sent from hand to hand as far as 
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Gwosdew Islands, in Bering Strait, wher« 
they are bartered for tobacco, knives, and 
iron kettles of the ‘Tchuktchi, who ob- 
tain them from Sledge Island on East 
Cape, to which they have previously been 
shipped from Ostrownoje. ‘Thus did the 
early articles of Russian manufacture 
gradually find their way along the Ameri- 
can coast as far east as Repulse Bay, 
there competing among the tribes of the 
Mackenzie district with articles from 
Sheffield or Birmingham, in England. 
By this hyperborean transit and line of 
connection, it may be possible to establish 
an old-time relationship with the Esqui 
maux of the entire circumpolar region. 
Matiuschin, who was Baron Wrangell’s 
companion, says that “the ‘Tchuktchi be 
long to the widespread Esquimaux family 
and live in the same way. They are of Chi- 
nese origin, hardened by acclimatation.”’ 

The Esquimaux of the Arctic belt 
occupy their isolated geographical posi- 
tion from sheer necessity, compelled no 
less by the exigencies of subsistence, 
than fear of coterminous hostile tribes. 
They are never found far from the coast 
line, because the sea amply supplies their 
wants. Deer and wild fowl .come to 
them in summer, and in winter there is 
no occasion for them to leave the coast, 
for the adjacent country to the southward 
is an inhospitable ice plain, barely covy- 
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ered with lichens and sphagnum, and 
utterly destitute of life. Nature has in- 
terposed it as a neutral and uninhabita- 
ble belt to separate them from the Red 
Indians who are their hereditary enemies, 
and merciless. 

Thus restricted to the Arctic Zone, 
they can migrate only on east and west 
lines. ‘Their hazardous pursuits require 
an association of labor, so that they are 
obliged to dwell in communities. Exi- 
gencies of the chase —some dearth or 
superabundance of salmon, seals, whales, 
or other creatures upon which they de 
pend for subsistence — sometimes ‘drive 
or attract them to new regions, and stim- 
ulate the planting of new communities, 
so that it seems easy to account for the 
continuous extension of Esquimaux set- 
tlement from Bering Sea to Smith 
Sound, and also for the persistence of 
the Mongolian type, with unaltered hab 
its and manners, whether they be inde- 
pendent, or under Russian, Danish, or 
British rule. Only on the Pacific Coast 
do they venture into lower latitudes, rang- 
ing southward as far as the Alaskan pen- 
insula in latitude fifty-eight degrees, 
where they meet and fraternize with their 
congeners from Asia, no longer deterred 
by fear of hostile aliens, but by their 
presence bearing significant testimony to 
their common origin. 


BIRD ON THE GREENING BOUGH. 


By Clinton Scollara. 


IRD on the greening bough, 
With folded wing, 


The matin vow 


That thou dost softly sing, 


Is what I would repeat, 
With loving art, 


To tell my sweet 


What lies within my heart. 


Fly to her, tell it, thou 
Clear voice of spring, 
On greening bough, 
Bird with the folded wing! 














The Falls of the Sioux 
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HE name “ Dakota” 
has become a syn- 
onym for western 
pluck and_ enterprise 
but the poets sang of the 
“ Land of the Dacotahs ”’ 
even before the energy 
of her inhabitants had 
shaped her destiny. 
Twenty years ago a 
military post — old 
Fort Dakota— 
was about the only 
artificial mark on 
all the landscape 
about Sioux Falls. 
The antenne of 
civilization had _pre- 
} viously been reaching 
point, but it was yet too early 
for even western rush to linger long — and 
the town-lot, that harbinger of western 
progress, was not known in the land until 
ro? %. 
lhe first attempt at settlement in what 
is now the state of South Dakota was at 
Sioux Falls, toward the close of 1856, by 
a land company formed at Dubuque, 
Iowa, by Dr. Geo. M. Staples and others, 
called the Western 


out to this 


Town-site Company. 


They employed two men to find the falls 
of the ‘“ ‘Te-han-kas-da-ta’”’ or “'Thick- 
Wooded River,’ and to locate a town 
site near it. Hardly had their long 
search been rewarded with a view of the 
beautiful falls when a band of Indians 
made them retrace their steps. Six 
weeks later another party visited the 
scene, took possession of three hundred 
and twenty acres of land in the name of 
the Western Town-site Company, and 
built a log hut on the island at the head 
of the falls. About the same time, repre- 
sentatives of a rival company, chartered 
by the legislature of Minnesota and called 
the Dakota Land Company, reached 
Sioux Falls and made claim to three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of land just south 
of the Western 
claim. 

The 
the 
the ledges of granite stretching across 
the path of the waters had led to the 
locality being generally dubbed ‘The 
Falls.” and when it was necessary to 
formally christen the infant, the falls of 
the Sioux of directly suggested 


‘Town-site Company’s 
“ Te-han-kas-an-da-ta,”’ 
Big Sioux. 


bec ame 
The shelves formed by 


course 


1 The first section of this article, giving a historical view 
of Dakota, is by Mr. Arthur C. Phillips. Section ,on 
the present condition of Sioux Falls, is by Mr. E. W. Cald- 

tion III. gives the impressions of Henry Austin, 
now resident in Dakota 
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“Sioux Falls.” Rather, it was first called 
“Sioux Falls City’’—for in those days 
what western hamlet could hope for dis- 
tinction, if it wasn’t called a city! But 
soon the tadpole shed its tail. 

In July following, an uprising of the 
Sioux Indians caused the complete evacu- 
ation of the claim, as well as all other 
settlements in the Sioux valley. A few 
weeks later another band of pioneers 
reached the site of Sioux Falls. During 
the fearful Indian excitement which was 
experienced in June, 1858, the Sioux 
Falls settlers bravely decided to disregard 
the orders of the Indians to vacate, and 
erected a sod fort for their defence, in 
which all the inhabitants — about sev- 
enty-five — remained nights. So thor 
oughly were the settlers alarmed, how 
ever, that as soon as the danger sub- 
sided the greater portion of them left 
for more secure regions. ‘Twelve years 
passed before Sioux Falls again num- 
bered as many inhabitants as were gath- 
ered within the little sod fort in June, 
1858. 

The very early years saw the settle- 
ment become the seat of a territorial 
government, which was undertaken with 
a guasi-governor and other officials 
located in a log house as capitol, execu- 
tive mansion, and all the public institu- 
tions combined; but this government 
suffered the atrophy of non-recognition 
at Washington. It was not until 1876, 
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after the Indian scare had subsided, that 
the settlement was properly established. 
From that time on, Sioux Falls has swept 
rapidly toward its manifest destiny. 

In 1862-63 the Indians again succeeded 
in almost depopulating the settlement, and 
in August of the latter year they massa- 
cred Judge J. B. Amidon and his son 
within the present limits of the city. 
Just prior to that startling occurrence 
news had been received of the fearful 
wholesale massacre at New Ulm, Minn. ; 
and the two terrible events so disheart- 
ened the little band of pioneers, that it 
was decided to again abandon the village. 
Accordingly, as soon as possible, but with 
heavy hearts, all the in- 
habitants of Sioux Falls 
left their homes and pos- 
sessions to the mercies 
of the bloodthirsty sav- 
ages, who immediately 
swooped down upon the 
village and set fire to all 
the buildings. With the 
exception of three which 
the flames failed to des- 
troy, nothing was left of 
Sioux Falls to show that 
others than the Indians 
had ever set foot within 
it. Not until May, 1865, 
when Fort Dakota was 
established on the site of 
Sioux Falls, did the white 
men again attempt to re- 
turn. A tract of land, 
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five miles square, including the present 
city limits, was at that time set apart for 
a military reservation, and a log barrack 
was erected near the present site of the 


Cataract House. During the next two 
or three years settlers again began to 
arrive. In 1870, the military post was 
vacated, and the land pre-empted from 
the government. 

The phenomenal growth of Sioux Falls 
can be dated from about 1873, although 
the fearful grasshopper plague of the fol- 
lowing year came near putting a quietus 
upon every enterprise. ‘The destiny of 
Sioux Falls, however, was written ; it was 
to be; and although the fates at times 
seemed to frown upon the plucky pio- 
neers, to-day a proud city of 15,000 peo- 
ple pays homage to their persistent energy 
and courage. 

The first newspaper printed in the 
territory, as early as 1857, the Dakota 
Democrat, was published at Sioux Falls. 
During the four years of its existence it 
exerted a considerable influence in shap- 
ing the embryotic politics of the section. 
Sioux Falls’ second newspaper enterprise 
was the Janfagraph, in 1871, upon which 
Editor Caldwell, now of the Press, took 
his earlier lessons. The /ndefendent and 
other lesser lights afterwards illuminated 
the minds of the people of Sioux Falls. 





In 1882 a company purchased the 7Z7/es 
and Pantagraph, and merged them into 
the eekly Press, placing E. W. Cald- 
well at the editorial helm. ‘The following 
year Mr. Caldwell, in company with 
W. H. D. Bliss, one of the brightest men 
who has graced the western press, 
launched the first daily paper of Sioux 
Falls, the Daz/v Press. The paper was 
greeted with ominous head-shakes ; but, 
like the city of its birth, its success has 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes, and 
to-day it is the leading Republican paper 
of the state. Mr. Caldwell stands with- 
out a peer in the newspaper fraternity of 
the state. The Daily Argus-Leader, an 
evening paper, held for some years the 
same place in the ranks of the state De- 
mocratic newspapers that the /ess oc- 
cupies in the Republican ranks. In the 
fall of 1889, it passed into the hands of 
Messrs. ‘Tomlinson & Day, the present 
proprietors, and in politics became In 
dependent. Mr. J. Tomlinson, Jr., the 
senior proprietor and editor, is a Yale 
graduate, and a man of large experience. 

The first railroad into Sioux Falls was 
completed August 1, 1878,—the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern. In 1879 and 
1880 the Dakota Southern and Southern 
Minnesota lines were built into Sioux 
Falls; both of them were soon after ab- 
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Episcopal Cathedral — Astor Memorial. 


sorbed by the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul system. ‘The next road to reach 
the city was the Burlington, in 1886, fol- 
lowed by the Illinois Central: in 1887, 
and the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Mani 
toba in 1888. The Burlington and 
Illinois Central companies have both 
erected magnificent stone passenger and 
freight depots, and the other roads are 
contemplating similar enterprises. 

On August gth, 1871, Dr. Josiah L. 
Phillips had recorded the original town- 
site plat, called “J. L. Phillips’ Sioux 
Falls.” It consisted of nine blocks, the 
main business street (now, as then), be- 
ing named Phillips Avenue. Subsequent 
additions to the village and city are “ too 
numerous to mention,” the present city 
limits covering about twenty-six square 
miles. The village of Sioux Falls was 
incorporated in January, 1877, with a 
population of six hundred, and the city 
in 1883, with four thousand. 

The big Sioux River, from which the 
city derives its name and water power, 
flows south on the west side of the city ; 
then, in its sinuous windings, it makes a 
détour and runs north through the centre 
of the city, with a succession of rapids 


and falls, when, by another @éfowr, it re- 
gains its original course. Prof. F. V. 
Hayden, after his survey of the Territory 
of Dakota in 1867, wrote in his report to 
the government : 

“The Falls of the Sioux fall one hundred and 
ten feet in the distance of half a mile and form 
the finest water power I have ever seen in the 
West, which will some day be of immense value.” 


The water power has so far been util- 
ized by two flouring mills, an electric 
light plant, and stone polishing works. 
Several islands of from three to fourteen 
acres each, heavily wooded and within 
the city limits, furnish fine pleasure 
grounds. 

Sioux Falls has been most appropri- 
ately termed a city of fine homes. It is 
doubtful if a city of its size can be 
found possessing more costly and elegant 
residences. Its numerous rich and mas- 
sive business blocks command the admi- 
ration of strangers, but the chief admira- 
tion is felt in a ride through the residence 
portions of the city. 

The great Sioux reservation, which has 
for years been the cynosure of intending 
settlers, in the event of its being thrown 
open for settlement by the government, 
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includes the entire state west of the Mis- 
souri river except the Black Hills coun- 
ties. It comprises 22,000,000 acres, or 
nearly one half the total area of the state, 
the greater portion of which is very fer- 
tile. It is watered by the Missouri, Grand, 
Moreau, Sheyenne, Bad, White, Keya- 
paha, and Ponca rivers, 
six of which are large 
streams with numerous 
tributaries. 


Eh. 


War wonder that the 
place should prosper ? 
very dollar which the 
world ever had has 
come from one or the 
other of four sources 
— agriculture, mining, 
manufacture, and com- 
merce. <Any town or 
city must touch at least 
two of these sources 
in order to insure per- 
manency. Some have 
three. Sioux Falls has 
all four. 

The city is in the 
valley of the Big Sioux 
River, which has an 
area of three million 
acres, the richest belt 
of soil in the world 
outside of China. The 
tests made in the agri- 
cultural department at 
Washington show that 
the soil is similar in 
every respect to that of 
the valley of the Yellow 
River in the “ flowery 
kingdom,” which statis- 
tics show supports the 
densest population in 
the world. Far outside of the “ arid 
belt,” with its occasional seasons of 
drouth, the Sioux Valley has wholly es- 
caped crop failures, and the thousands 
of successful farmers up and down its 
course constitute one of the factors which 
have made the city what it is. The 
drought from which the people of the 
small sub-humid belt on the North and 





Woonsocket Artesian Well 


West have occasionally suffered has been 
grossly exaggerated. 

One great advantage which nature has 
provided to prevent the possibility of fu- 
ture droughts is the artesian basin which 
underlies the entire state east of the 
Missouri River. While for many years the 
state has been known 
to possess this priceless 
boon, its development 
has awaited the pres- 
ent necessity. A large 
number of wells have 
already been sunk, from 
Yankton on the extreme 
southern border of the 
state to almost the 
northern limit, with 
marvellous _ results. 
Wells at Woonsocket, 
Yankton, Miller, Wol- 
sey, and many other 
points, with diameters 
not exceeding six in- 
ches, have pressures 
varying from fifty to 
two hundred pounds to 
the square inch. One 
well at the first named 
place discharges over 
four thousand gallons 
of water per minute, 
and sends a four-inch 
stream seventy-one feet 
into the air. It can be 
confidently asserted 
that never again will 
South Dakota experi- 
ence a general drought 
whether the rainfall is 
plentiful or not. 

The soil of the state 
is a deep black loam. 
The prairies are gently 
rolling, the long undu- 
lations rising and sink- 
ing so gradually as to leave no impression 
of ascending or descending to one who is 
travelling over them. ‘The general slope 
of the country is southerly. Rivers and 
lakes are numerous. Of the latter, Lake 
Kampeska at Watertown, Lake Madison 
at Madison, and several other beautiful 
sheets of water are becoming well known 
as summer resorts. All rivers are heavily 
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wooded, as in fact is every locality which 
has a natural protection from prairie fires. 

Nothing connected with the state of 
South Dakota is the subject of more mis- 
conception and error among the people 
of the East and South than its climate. 
Let one in those sections mention a con- 
templated removal to our state, and know- 
ing friends at once suggest blizzards, cy- 
clones, and other disagreeable freaks of 
nature, with all attendant calamities. 

The great West altogether is distinct 
ively an agricultural section; but there 
is no part of it that for all purposes — the 
production of cereals and root crops, and 
the growth of cattle, horses, sheep, and 
hogs — can equal this marvellous garden 
valley, with its rich black loam from two 
to twenty feet deep, with its rolling sur- 
face, with its creeks and lakes, with its 
freedom from stumps and stones. And 
there is no area of equal extent better 
supplied with markets, for the valley is 
gridironed with railroads, and the pro- 
ducer can sell his surplus and buy his 
supplies without missing a day or a night 
from home. ‘The city which is the “ me- 
tropolis ”’ of such a valley, and already as 
large as any other three towns together 
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in the entire state, has a lead which guar- 
antees its permanent pre-eminence. 

As the very hardships which men en- 
counter in the settling of a new country 
accrue to their ultimate advantage, so 
some things which in their first explora- 
tion seem to them too hard to utilize or 
of no intrinsic value often turn out to be 
mines of wealth, when the right intelligence 
is brought to bear upon them. Probably 
the earliest settlers of this valley never 
suspected that the hard red stone crop 
ping out in many places, and apparently 
spoiling their pastures, would some day be 
the very thing that should chiefly con- 
tribute to make Sioux City the commer- 
cial entrepot of the Sioux Valley. 

The comparatively chalky stone of 
terra-cotta tint, which is found in the 
Minnesota region and from which the In- 
dians carve their pipes, undergoes a sur 
prising transformation at the Dakota end 
of the bed, where it emerges in the shape 
of almost pure quartzite or jasper, forty 
per cent as hard as diamond, and in hue 
a remarkable pink. At East Sioux Falls, 
this stone for the last half dozen years 
has been quarried with great success ; 
and a visit to this place, which is reached 
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by a motor line running every hour from 
the heart of the city, is full of intense in- 
terest. East Sioux Falls has recently 
become a separate town; and in some 
respects it is a realization of the ideas of 
Donnelly and Bellamy as to the way in 
which things should be arranged. The 
entire town, which comprises about eight 
hundred inhabitants, is owned by the 
Sioux Falls Granite Company. ‘The com- 
pany pavs handsome wages, furnishes the 
men with houses and food, all of the 
necessaries and some of the luxuries of 
life, at strictly co-operative prices; the 
majority of laborers in Boston, or any 
other place, would envy these English, 
Scotch, and Scandinavian quarrymen the 
comforts which the Sioux Falls Granite 
Company, applying wisely the principle 
of co-operation, has been able to give its 
employees. The quarries are operated 
about nine months of the year, and are a 
very interesting sight. At first glance, 





the principal quarry looks like a rather 
ghastly gap cut in the face of Mother 
Earth, but as you near it and see the 
jasper precipices of pink, with ledges of 
lilac, here and there shading into blue 
and chocolate, you are impressed with 
the exceeding beauty of the stone, even 
before it is cut and polished. ‘The pre- 
vailing shade is nearly “ peach-blow,” 
and in some places in the quarries it 
shades off to a purple. Now and then it 
crops up almost as deep as cherry, and 
the surface, smooth and hard as_ plate 
glass, shows a grain of almost porphyrian 
fineness. Its hardness is even more re- 
markable than its beauty. In the scale 
of density in which feldspar ranks at 
five, glass at six, and agate at seven and 
a half, this Sioux Falls Granite, as it has 
been improperly called, for it should 
have been called syenite, quartzite, or 
jasper, ranks at seven anda fifth. Another 
point of importance in its value as build- 
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ing material is its almost perfect indiffer- 
ence to heat. The Sioux Falls stone is 
almost a pure jasper— ninety-six per 
cent silica and four per cent iron. Its 
imperviousness to acids is another 
quality. 

I have dwelt on this remarkable infant 
industry of South Dakota, which is des- 
tined to become an industry of eminent 
importance, chiefly because to this stone 
is due in great measure the architectural 
beauty of the city of Sioux Falls, which 
is one of the first things which impresses 
a stranger. A great deal of praise of 
course is due to the architects, but form 
without color is a body without a soul, 
and it is the variety of richness in color- 
ing, more perhaps than the variety in 
shape, that makes many of the buildings, 
even in the business portion, a perpetual 
pleasure to the eye. 

Thousands of carloads of this gran- 


ite are hauled annually to Chicago, 
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Omaha, Kansas City, and elsewhere to be 
used for street paving. Large quantities 
are used in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and other 
states for architectural purposes. The 
quarrying and handling and shipping of it 
require the labor of great forces of work- 
men; it is to increasing employment in 
this and other lines that the growth of 
the city is largely due. 


The hardness and peculiar texture 
of the quartzite have resulted in a 
secondary mineral industry here. Car- 


loads of chalcedony or agatized wood 


have been brought from a_ petrified 
forest in Arizona—stumps and_ logs 


of it, the faces of which are polished 
so that their richness and the brilliancy 
of variegated coloring have a fascinating 
beauty. Thin slabs of it are cut and 
polished for clock cases, trays, card cases, 
inlaid work and articles of jewelry. ‘The 
exhibit of this chalcedony product at the 
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last Paris exposition attracted marked 
attention. ‘The results which have been 
achieved with it have been possible only 
because of the fact that the jasper found 
here was hard enough to be used for 
the preliminary work of shaping and 
dressing it. 
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inaugurated which are supplied with 
steam power. 

In addition to enterprises in actual 
operation, many of importance are 
approaching completion: the Chicago 
Machine Works, with its fifty thousand 
square feet of floor space, the principal 





Canyon at the Falls. 


The falls of the Sioux early marked 
Sioux Falls as a point for the location of 
manufactures. The river tumbles over 
the upheaval of granite in a series of 
cascades, the highest being about thirty- 
five feet, and the total plunge nearly one 
hundred feet in half a mile. The power 
is improved at three points—first, an 
eight-foot head by the Cascade Milling 
Company and electric light and power 
works ; second, a fifty-four foot head by 
the Queen Bee Milling Company, whose 
granite mill, eighty by one hundred feet, 
eight stories high, with a capacity of 
1,200 barrels of flour per day, is one of 
the finest structures of its kind in the 
world; and third, a fourteen foot head 
by the Drake Polishing Works, for the 
polishing of granite pillars, entablatures 
fillets, architraves, etc., for architectural 
use, and for the production of monu- 
ments and memorial tablets. While the 
water power was the original impetus of 
manufacturing enterprise in Sioux Falls, 
a large number of factories have been 


product of which will be a chain-mortis- 
ing machine; a_ pork-packing house, 
which will slaughter and pack two thou- 
sand five hundred hogs daily; a starch 
Works, which will consume five hundred 
bushels of corn per day. There are also 
already secured an oatmeal mill, a mill 
for making building and wrapping papers, 
and a flax mill for the manufacture of 
fibre, experiments conducted in New 
York and in Europe having demon- 
strated the especial fitness of South 
Dakota flax for this purpose. 

The necessities of a brand new country, 
inheriting nothing but acres from its pre- 
ceding occupants, and having to buy and 
haul in almost everything that could not 
be grown in a single season, made, of 
course, great demands upon commerce 
even in the beginning ; and the teamster, 
the stage driver, and the, general seller 
and buyer were early characters here. 
After a while, the wagon trains were in- 
adequate for hauling out the produce and 
hauling in what it had bought, and a few 
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On the Sioux. 


of the citizens got together and hauled in 
a railroad in 1878. Another came the 
next year, and another the next; then 
there was a break for five years, when the 
habit of getting a new railroad every year 
reasserted itself and kept up for three 
years again—and there are indications 
of its breaking out afresh very shortly. 
There are now in regular operation into 
Sioux Falls the following lines, which in- 
clude most of the principal railway sys- 
tems of the Great West: The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul (represented by 
two lines), up and down the valley; the 
Chicago and Northwestern, from the 
east to the west; the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, from the southeast ; 
the Illinois Central, from Chicago and the 
Gulf of Mexico; the Great Northern 
(formerly the Manitoba), from Duluth at 
the head of the Great Lakes. With such 
a supply of routes it would seem that the 
ambition of even a western community 
might be appeased; but already there 
has been a survey made for the Mid- 
land Pacific from Sioux Falls — to 
Puget Sound, shortening the distance 
from Chicago to the Pacific nearly two 
hundred miles—and a few miles of 
track have been laid, over which runs a 
locomotive labelled “ Midland Pacific — 
No. 1.” Other surveys have likewise 


been made, and it will be no matter of 
surprise to wake up some morning and 
see dirt being thrown for a new line. 

In the mean time, during the evolution 
from the freight wagon and the stage 
coach up to the railroad, the sutler’s 
store in the old barracks of the military 
post had been buttressed by other “ em- 
poriums”’ where everything was sold 
—that is what they were generally 
called in this grandiloquent region, where 
everything grew by the large, where 
fields were fenced by the horizon, and 
language took on the expansiveness of 
men’s aspirations and environment — or 
lack of environment. ‘There are to be 
found in Sioux Falls as fine stores as can 
be seen in New England towns and cities. 
The great agricultural implement fac- 
tories make Sioux Falls the distributing 
point for this region; the Consolidated 
Tank Line Company, the great dis- 
tributor of kerosene oil, has immense 
granite warehouses here, at which it re- 
ceives the oil in bulk, and then barrels it 
for distribution throughout South Dakota 
and adjacent sections. ‘The financial in- 
stitutions of Sioux Falls include three 
national banks, six private banks of ex- 
change and deposit, a savings bank and 
five loan and trust companies. 

So much for the material development 
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of the city. In other directions the prog- 
ress has been equally marked. While the 
people were establishing many varieties 
of business, they were likewise building 


schools and churches, and encouraging 
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of South Dakota ; and the Normal School 
of the Norwegian Lutherans of the entire 
Northwest. Here located the 
State Institution instruction of 
deaf mutes. 


also is 
for the 


The public school build- 
ings are fine and commo- 
dious, many of them being 








the conditions of culture and refinement. 
Sioux Falls has been denominated a col- 


lege town. Four private institutions for 
the higher education are already in 
operation: All Saints, under the Episco- 
pal bishop of the diocese, who resides 
here; St. under the Catholic 
bishop, also resident ; Sioux Fall Univer- 
sity, under the auspices of the Baptists 
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constructed of granite or 
brick. Twenty religious de- 
nominations have built 
churches in Sioux Falls, an 
average of one church for 
each six hundred inhabitants. 
Sioux Falls is the see city for 
both Catholic and Episcopal 
dioceses. ‘The Young Mens’ 
Christian Association main- 
tains a reading room, library 
and gymnasium, and is soon 
to have a_ new building of 
jasper for its exclusive use. 
A free public library has been 
established by private enter- 
prise, and the same liberality 
which founded it is now 
working for the construction 
of a granite building for its 
accommodation and further 
extension. ‘There is also a 
law library containing sev- 
eral thousand volumes. ‘The 
fraternal societies are well 
represented. The Masons, 
the Odd Fellows, and other 
benefit organizations have 
fine halls and offices here. 
A host of societies organized 
for reform work, for literary 
and scientific culture, and for 
social enjoyment, also exist. 
The principal business organ- 
ization is the Commercial 
Club. 

There are street-car lines 
connecting the various parts 
of the city, and steam and electric motor 
lines running to different suburban points. 
There are gas and electric light plants 
which furnish public and private illumina- 
tion. There are waterworks with mains 
laid throughout the city, supplied with 
hydrants for fire protection, and con- 
necting with private residences, business 
blocks, and public buildings, supplying 
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pure water from a series of wells tapping 
the great reservoir underlying this region. 
The streets are paved with granite ; there 
are boulevards lined with trees ; and 


there is a driving park with a mile track. 


IIT. 
“A ciry with a great future” is a 
phrase which has became so common in 
the West as almost to dismay the traveller. 
But there has been no “ boom”’ in Sioux 
Falls. The growth of the city, although 
rapid, has been steady, and the general 
feeling of the people is that a boom is the 
thing most to be avoided. ‘The collapse 
which has visited so many western cities 
is the inevitable result of the wild specula- 
tions which follow artificial development. 

The climate of South Dakota has been 
greatly maligned in the East. The climate, 
as a rule, partakes of the character of the 
land, — it is level, even. If it be cold, it 
is a steady cold, and for three successive 
winters it has been warm. During Feb- 
ruary of the present year the writer wrote 
letters many days beside an open win- 
dow. Evenness is not the only peculiarity 
of the climate. There is something in 
the atmosphere strangely exhilarating. 

It is an egregious error to suppose that 
South Dakota is so arid as to seriously in- 
terfere with agricultural pursuits. ‘The 
normal rainfall is less than in the lower 
latitudes, but the soil requires much less 
moisture. It is true that severe droughts 
have been experienced during the past 
three seasons. ‘The stories of destitution 
in the state are not without foundation, 
but circumstances other than the drought 
are equally chargeable with the condition 
of those who have reached the limit of 
absolute want. The country is new, and 
a large majority of the tillers of the soil 
are new-comers, with little or no means, 
possessing but few of the bare necessities 
of life. Upon their arrival in their anti- 
cipated Eldorado, without experience and 
with none of the facilities for successful 
farming, is it any wonder that even a 
moderately arid season should reduce 
them to destitution? 

I have alluded to the drought from 
which indirectly this fertile and prosper- 
ous valley has been suffering and which 
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for nearly two years has unquestionably 
checked immigration. ‘There is a cure 
for this. It lies in man’s power “to 
make the earth rain when the sky fails ” ; 
and with the immense supply of water 
underlying this country the problem 
should be solved by artesian irrigation. 
Some of the government experts who 
first examined the water brought up by 
artesian wells in this region entertained 
an opinion that the alkali in it would 
poison the ground in a few years and 
make matters worse than before ; but later 
investigations have shown the erroneous- 
ness of this view, and this year will un- 
questionably see the dawn of a new agri- 
cultural era in this country contiguous to 
the Sioux Valley. 

The Dakotans have been pitied for — 
their periodical encounters in the past 
with the dread blizzard. They have 
therefore taken a certain grim satisfaction 
in recent years in their security, while 
New York and Boston have been dis- 
turbed by such storms as that which New 
England had in January of the present 
year. It was amusing to pick up at that 
time the Sioux Falls Press, and read the 
following sarcastic headlines : 

REGULAR THING NOW 
The East Visited by Another of 
Those Terrible Bliz- 
zards. 


No doubt at times the climate has been 
severe, and no doubt in the future there 
will be some severe seasons, because the 
comparatively treeless plains of Dakota 
allow free sweep to the winds ; but as the 
miniature forests that have been set out 
grow up, and as the face of the country 
changes from time to time, the climate, 
like the climate of Utah, will no doubt be 
much modified. 

A most interesting portion of South 
Dakota, naturally, is that comprising 
the famous Black Hills. Wilder scenes 
than those which were constantly occur- 
ring there during the gold and Indian 
excitement, from 1873 to about 1877, 
weer never experienced. In 1876 the 
gold fever was at its height, and thousands 
of men were expending their energies 
and carrying their lives in their hands 
while seeking after the coveted treas- 
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ure. In 1876, Custer City, (the present 
centre of the great tin mining: district) 
was the largest town in the Hills, its 
population numbering upwards of seven 
thousand. Suddenly there came reports 
of fabulous gold discoveries in the vicin- 
ity of Deadwood, and almost simultane- 
ously with that report came the news of 
the Indian outbreak, which resulted in 
the death of the gallant Custer. A 
stampede followed, and in two weeks but 
fourteen people were left in possession of 
the city. The natural beauties of the 
Hills rival those of the Santa Fé, and 
every species of mineral can be found 
within their fastnesses. Deadwood, the 
best known city in the Hills, has just 
been reached by two of the greatest rail- 
road systems of the country —the North- 
western and the Burlington—and the 
growth of that and adjacent towns will 
be marvellously accelerated in conse- 
quence. Lead, the largest city of the 
Hills, and the location of the famous 
“ Homestake” gold mines, is but 
miles distant from Deadwood. 
Among other valuable possessions of 
South Dakota is the health resort of Hot 
Springs, in the extreme southern portion 
of the Black Hills. The’ wonderful 
thermal springs from which the town de- 
rives its name, were always guarded with 
watchful care by the Indians, who origi- 
ginally possessed them. According to 
traditional history, some two hundred 
and sixty years ago an epidemic of great 
virulence attacked all the Indian tribes 
of North America, which threatened the 
total anihilation of the race. During 
their vain endeavors to stay the march 
of the fell destroyer, it became known 
that in the great West was a wonderful 
spring of warm water which had been 
blessed by the Great Spirit, a contact 
with the waters of which would heal all 
manner of diseases. Upon hearing the 
report, the Indians repaired to the 
springs by thousands and were saved. 
Since that time they have believed that 
the Black Hills is the especial earthly 
abode of the Great Spirit. Many years 
after that event the Cheyennes gained 
possession of the springs and built an 
immense city near them, the remains of 
which are still plainly apparent. When 
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the Sioux nation reached the climax of 
its power, a continuous warfare was 
waged against the Cheyennes just to gain 
possession of these springs. In 1841 
they began a fearful battle against chem 
on a hill near the springs, now called 
“Battle Mountain,” in which the Sioux 


were victorious. They retained sole 
possession of the springs, which they 
named ‘“ Wi-wi-la-ka-ta”’ ( Springs-hot ) 


until 1877, when, by treaty, they ceded 
the entire tract to the United States. 
The region about the springs they called 
“Minnekahta”’ (Hot-water) which name 
has since been given to the springs. So 
fearful were the Indians that they might 
lose the springs, that not until after the 
signing of the treaty in 1877 was a white 
man ever allowed to approach them. 
One of the present curiosities of the lo- 
cality is a large bath tub which the 
Indians had hewn out of the solid rock 
in the shape of a moccasin. The chief 
spring retains a regular temperature of 
ninety-six degrees, even in the coldest 
weather, and other adjoining springs 
have lower temperatures ranging down to 
normal. All possess wonderful curative 
powers, which have been successfully 
tested in hundreds of cases. <A_ beauti- 
fully picturesque and rapidly growing 
village, possessing fine hotels, adds to the 
popularity of the waters, and the future 
national fame of the Springs is assured. 

The death rate in South Dakota is com- 
paratively low. Fever and ague and 
malaria are unknown, and the climate is 
especially favorable for those having a 
tendency toward pulmonary complaints. 
The air is so dry that it never chills, as 
does the atmosphere of many other states, 
and a very low temperature is scarcely 
noticeable unless a north wind prevails. 
The average temperature may be a trifle 
lower than in the New England states, 
but the comparative snowfall is nothing 
in comparison. Continuous good sleigh- 
ing is of rare occurrence, and the rail- 
roads experience less trouble from snow 
blockades than in any other locality of 
the same latitude. ‘The autumns are in- 
variably delightful, and periods of wet, 
murky weather in spring and fall are 
comparatively rare. Winter weather 
abruptly follows the close of the autumn 
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season, and when in March spring opens, 
it is generally without alternate slush 
and mud. One of the most pleasing 
features of the climate is the coolness 
which invariably follows the hottest day 
of summer. 

It is no idle dream that this city, so 
wel! equipped with water power, already 
possessed of important manufacturing 
plants, and with increasing manufacturing 
tendencies, should become in the near 
future a great manufacturing centre of 
supplies for a vast region. If South 
Dakota is to have a future, there is only 
one thing necessary to keep the city of 
Sioux Falls far in the front of al! possi- 
ble rivals and to make her a city which 
shall be the pride of the state, — and 
this is a hearty and continuous co-opera- 
tion on the part of the leading citizens. 
If such co-operation is made the watch- 
word for the next few vears, I see no rea- 
son why Sioux Falls should not begin the 
next century with a population of fifty 
thousand. Men have made great towns 
where there were not half the natural 
helps one finds here. 

While what has been accomplished in 
the material, religious, educational and 
social progress of Sioux Falls has been 
brought about within a comparatively 
short time, the growth has not been, in 
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any particular, of a mushroom character. 
The town, as we have said, never had a 
“boom.” There are, of course, remark- 
able individual instances, when, by some 
specially lucky turn, men have made for- 
tunes in two or three years; but much 
the larger part of the money made has 
been by the natural, legitimate develop- 
ment of the city. Lots which sold for 
$125 when the village was plotted have 
sold recently for $20,000, the purchasers 
being men who have lived here all the 
intervening time. Real estate has ad- 
vanced in value because the growth of 
the city gave it value. As an index to 
the growth, the following figures are re- 
produced, showing the number of in- 
habitants at successive enumerations : 


1873 593 

1878 697 

1880 2,164 

1885. 7205 

1890 12,154 
Construction of many manufactories 


and business blocks, the erection of a 
government building, as provided for by 
the last Congress, for the accommodation 
of the United States circuit and district 
courts, and other federal interests, and 
the building of many elegant residences, 
— these will make the current season in- 
teresting in the history of Sioux Falls. 
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LOVEJOY — HERO AND MARTYR. 


By 


Thomas 





FROM THE SILHOUETTE IN POSSESSION OF HIS 
NIECE, MRS. FRENCH, OF CHICAGO, 

HE man who, with nothing to gain 
but the approval of conscience, and 
everything to lose but honor, stands 

forth against overwhelming odds in de- 
fence of a great and precious principle, 
and finally lays down his life in that de- 
fence, surely deserves from his fellow-men, 
at least, grateful and everlasting remem- 
brance. In the early days of the Anti- 
Slavery movement it was attempting to 
stem a torrent to argue for the rights of 
a common humanity. The man who ap- 
pealed to the Church and the religious 
sense of the people was openly reviled as 
a renegade and sensation-monger, who 
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tried to bring discredit upon “ respecta- 
ble ” religion by this means. The Church 
was supported by the aristocracy of slave- 
holders ; and cotton, the product of the 
slave labor, formed the basis of the whole 
foreign commerce of the country. On 
the one side was bigotry, prejudice, and 
the money power of two thousand millions 
of dollars, as the prices of slaves then 
ranged; on the other, a comparative 
handful of hated Abolitionists, whose sole 
capital was their convictions and their 
lives. The times were too vehement, and 
the popular feeling too tense for constitu- 
tional law to be much respected. The 
men with whom principle was stronger 
than expediency, and who could not be 
silent, spoke and wrote at the peril of 
their lives. In the van of every reform 
are men to whom conviction means 
action. Such a man so lived and so 
died fifty-three years ago in Alton, and 
he is practically forgotten. I purpose, as 
briefly and accurately as may be, to tell 
his story. 

Elijah Parish Lovejoy was born at 
Albion, Kennebec County, Me., November 
8, 1802. He was the oldest of nine 
children — seven sons and two daughters. 
Whether any of them are still living I do 
not know. His father, Rev. Daniel Love- 
joy, was a Congregational minister. His 
mother, Elizabeth Pattee, was the daugh- 
ter of respectable parents, in one of the 
adjoining counties. The early life of 
young Lovejoy was passed on the parental 
farm, and marked by nothing beyond the 
ordinary round of rural New England life. 
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He seems to have shown, almost from in- 
fancy, an earnest desire for knowledge, 
and at four years of age could read the 
Bible with perfect ease and correctness. 
As he grew older, whatever time could be 
spared from the labors, of which he was 
required to perform his full share, was 
employed in study; and, being blessed 
with talents far above the average and an 
unusually retentive memory, he made 
rapid progress in the elementary branches, 
and, after passing a short season at Mon- 
mouth and China academies, he entered 
the sophomore class at Waterville College 
in September, 1823, and was graduated 
with highest honors in 1826. On that 
occasion he delivered a poem of con- 
siderable merit, entitled “ Inspirations of 
the Muse,” which, together with other 
compositions of various kinds in prose 
and verse found in his memoirs, prove 
him the possessor of a brilliant fancy, a 
mind keenly alive to the beauties of 
nature, and an ardent love for true 
nobility and manly virtue. For several 
months after leaving college he taught 
school in his native state, and then, like 
thousands of others in that section of the 
Union, was seized with the mania for 
emigration, and, abandoning home and 
kindred for the then comparatively un- 
known regions of the great valley, turned 
his face westward, and arrived in St. 
Louis in the latter part of 1827. He im- 
mediately began school teaching; and 
one at least of his pupils, a lady, still sur- 
vives. His leisure moments were spent 
in reading, correspondence, and occa- 
sional writing for the press, — for which 
he seems to have had a natural taste and 
talent. One of his earliest efforts in the 
last named direction was a poetic con- 
tribution to the Missouri Republican, 
addressed to his mother, and breathing 
the tenderest affection for her whom he 
never ceased to love and reverence while 
he lived. An anecdote is related of him 
at this time, which illustrates his pheno- 
menal powers of memory. Returning 
from church one evening, his companion 
said to him: 


“Well Lovejoy, I don’t believe you heard a 
word of that sermon; you looked as if you were 
asleep.” ‘Asleep or not,” replied Lovejoy, “I 
think I can repeat everything that was said.” 
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And he did — beginning with text and 
ending with final paragraph. In 1828 he 
was connected with the Zzmes newspaper, 
then advocating the claims of Henry 
Clay to the presidency. ‘The reputation 
thus acquired as a journalist made him 
popular with the Whig party, and might 
have procured him material advancement 
in the political field; but during a re- 
ligious revival, which occurred in the 
winter of 1831-32, his feelings and pur- 
poses underwent an entire change, and 
he united with the First Presbyterian 
Church, then under the pastoral charge 
of Rev. Dr. W. S. Potts. 

Believing it his imperative duty to aid 
in the promulgation of the faith he had 
professed, and acting in accordance with 
the advice of his pastor, he proceeded, 
in the spring of 1832, to the Theological 
seminary at Princeton, N. J., and there 
remained until April, 1833, when he was 
licensed to preach by the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. The summer months 
were spent in temporarily supplying pul- 
pits in New York City and Newport, 
R. I., but autumn saw him back again in 
St. Louis, whither he came, at the wish 
of many friends, to establish a weekly 
religious newspaper. ‘The necessary cap- 
ital was furnished by a few individuals, 
and the whole editorial and _ business 
management was placed in his hands. 
The first number of the St. Louis Od- 
server was published November 22, 1833. 
In addition to the duties connected with 
the paper, Mr. Lovejoy was in the habit 
of visiting various neighborhoods in the 
vicinity, on week days as well as Sundays, 
and holding religious services. It was 
not until the summer of 1834 that he 
formally announced himself an Anti- 
Slavery man, and thereby began the con- 
flict which at last cost him his life. The 
editorials on the subject in the Odserver, 
though they then created not a little 
excitement in the city and state, read 
exceedingly mild now, and are not par- 
ticularly remarkable either for novelty of 
idea or felicity of expression. One point, 
however, they clearly establish, which has 
been almost overlooked, or, at least, ig- 
nored, and which should have due con- 
sideration in estimating the man and his 
subsequent course. Lovejoy was not, in 
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any proper sense of the word, as that 
word was then and afterward understood, 
an Abolitionist. He was, from principle, 
a determined and uncompromising oppo- 
nent of slavery, and strongly desired to 
see it extinguished ; but the manner of 
extinguishment he preferred was very 
different from that advocated then and 
later by Anti-Slavery men in New England 
and elsewhere. Here is an extract from 
an editorial published April 30, 1835, 
which sets forth his views very distinctly : 

“Gradual emancipation is the remedy we pro- 
pose. This we look upon as the only feasible 
and, indeed, the only desirable way of effecting 
our release from the thraldom in which we are 
held. Inthe mean time the rights of all classes 
of our citizens should be respected, and the work be 
proposed, carried on and finished as one in which 
all classes are alike interested, and in which all 
may be called upon to make sacrifices of individ- 
ual interests to the general welfare of the com- 
munity.” 


To these and similar views is undoubt- 
edly due the fact— stated in Lovejoy’s 
first speech in Alton — that he was “ not 
in full fellowship with some of the leading 
Abolitionists of the East, and had had 
spirited discussions with them.” 

At a later day he said in answer to the 
question, “ How and by whom is eman- 
cipation to be effected?” “ By the mas- 
ters themselves and by no others. No 
others can effect it, nor is it desirable that 
they should, even if they could. Eman- 
cipation, to be of any value to the slave, 
must be the free, voluntary act of the 
master, performed from a conviction of 
its propriety.” 

In other words, Lovejoy, while hating 
slavery with all his might, appreciated the 
position, and, to a certain extent, the 
feelings of the slaveholders. He consid- 
ered slavery as ruinous to the whites as 
to the blacks, and thought the former had 
almost as much to gain by its removal as 
the latter. In his estimation it was a 
national, not merely sectona/, sin ; North, 
as well as South was responsible for its 
introduction, establishment and mainte- 
nance — and, therefore, the Nation, in 
governmental or other capacity, should 
share whatever burdens emancipation 
imposed upon those most directly con- 
cerned. His eight years’ residence in a 
slave state enabled him to see, to a cer- 
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tain extent, at least, both sides of a case 
which, even now, is rarely seen but from 
one side. 

But the time even for such moderate 
doctrine as this had not yet come, nor 
was the soil of a slave state the most 
favorable locality for its reception, or 
toleration. While the less reputable 
classes of the community openly declared 
themselves in favor of violent measures 
of suppression, the opinion of leading 
citizens was expressed in the following 
letter : 

St. Lous, October 5, 1835. 
To the Rev. E. P. Lovejoy, Editor of the Observer. 

Sik — The undersigned, friends and supporters 
of the Observer, beg leave to suggest that the 
present temper of the times requires a change in 
the manner of conducting that print in relation 
to the subject of domestic slavery. The public 
mind is greatly excited, and owing to the un- 
justifiable interference of our Northern brethren in 
our social relations, the community are, perhaps, 
not in a situation to endure sound doctrine on this 
subject. Indeed, we have reason to believe that 
violence is already meditated against the Observe? 
office, and we do believe that true policy and the 
interests of religion require that the discussion of 
this exciting question should be at least postponed 
in this state. Although we do not claim the 
right to prescribe your course as an editor, we 
hope that the concurring opinion of so many per- 
sons having the interests of your paper and of re- 
ligion both at heart, may induce you to distrust 
your own judgment, and so far change the char- 
acter of the Odserver as to pass over in silence 
everything connected with the subject of slavery, 
and we would like you to announce in your paper 
your intention to do so. We shall be glad to be 
informed of your determination in relation to 
this matter. 

Respectfully your obedient servants, 
ARCHIBALD GAMBLE, G. W. CALL, 
NATHAN RANNEY, H. R. GAMBLE, 
WILLIAM S. Potts, HEZEKIAH KING, 

JOHN KERR. 

I concur in the object intended by this com- 
munication. 

BEVERLY ALLEN, 

I concur in the foregoing. 

J. B. Brant. 


Among the signers will be noticed the 
name of Dr. Potts, Lovejoy’s pastor and 
friend ; and I think that all, or most of 
them, were members of the same church. 
St. Louis never has had more respectable 
and respected citizens than these gentle- 
men. 

The written reply to this letter, if there 
was any, has not been preserved, but the 
following indorsement upon it— made 
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just two weeks before his death — tells 
his decision : 

“T did not yield to the wishes here expressed, 
and in consequence have been persecuted ever 
since. But I have kept a good conscience, and 
that repays me for all I have suffered, or can 
suffer. I have sworn eternal opposition to slavery, 
and by the blessing of God, I will never go back. 


“October 24, 1837. B. 2. i.” 


In response, however, to the letter, the 
next number of the Odserver contained 
an appeal “To My Fellow-Citizens.”” In 
this article Lovejoy repeated his views 
concerning slavery, and claimed his right 
to express them in whatever way he saw 
fit, basing this claim upon the following 
clause in the Constitution of the State of 
Missouri : 

“That the free communication of thoughts and 
opinions is one of the invaluable rights of man, 
and that every person may freely speak, write and 
print on any subject — being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.” 


The deliberate determination is an- 
nounced in one of the closing paragraphs 
of the appeal: 

“T do, therefore, as an American citizen and 
Christian patriot, and in the name of liberty, law 
and religion, solemnly protest against all these 
attempts, howsoever and by whomsoever made, to 
frown down the liberty of the press and forbid the 
free expression of opinion. Under a deep sense 
of my obligations to my country, the church and 
my God, I declare it to be my fixed purpose to 
submit to no such dictation. And I am prepared 
to abide by the consequences. I have appealed 
to the constitution and laws of my country; if 
they fail to protect me, I appeal to God, and with 
Him I cheerfully rest my cause.” 

It will be observed that in this, as in 
later utterances, he apparently attaches 
less importance to the wrong of slavery 
(though no man ever felt that wrong 
more keenly) than he does to the right 
of free speech and free press. And few 
will deny that this comparative estimate 
of the wrong and the right is true. 

Popular excitement continuing to in- 
crease, the owners of the Odserver re- 
quested Lovejoy to resign the editorship, 
which he willingly consented to do, and 
thought his work and responsibility at an 
end. But it was not so to be. The 
paper was in debt and the proprietors 
gladly gave up the press and material to 
a Mr. Moore, the indorser on a note soon 
to fall due. This gentleman insisted 
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upon Lovejoy’s continuance as_ editor, 
with the single condition that the paper 
should be removed to Alton, twenty-five 
miles distant, in Illinois. The citizens of 
that place seemed more than agreeable to 
the transfer, but while the necessary ar- 
rangements were in progress, he received 
a letter from Mr. Moore and others in 
St. Louis, urging him “ by all means” to 
come back. The proposed removal was 
therefore temporarily abandoned, and for 
some months there was a lull in the 
storm. 

But in the latter part of April, 1836, 
a negro was lynched in St. Louis un- 
der peculiarly atrocious circumstances — 
though the provocation was sufficiently 
horrible. This negro, named McIntosh, 
resisted the officers who were attempting 
to arrest two boatmen for breach of the 
peace, and in consequence was himself 
arrested. On the way from the Justice’s 
office to the jail, he inquired what would 
probably be his punishment, and being 
told that it would not be less than five 
years in the penitentiary, he broke away 
from the officers, and drawing a knife, 
stabbed Constable Mull in the side se- 
verely, and Deputy Sheriff Hammond in 
the neck — cutting the jugular vein and 
causing almost instant death. The mur- 
derer was promptly lodged in prison, but 
that night was taken out by an infuriated 
mob and burned alive. 

The Odserver, while speaking with all 
needful severity of the crime and the 
criminal, strongly condemned the lynch- 
ing, and the mob spirit of which it was 
the product. The co/or of the victim 
did not enter into the argument at all ; 
and the mob which burned the Catholic 
Convent at Charlestown, Mass., and oth- 
ers at Baltimore and Vicksburg, were 
equally denounced. A month or two 
later Judge Lawless, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury upon the McIntosh affair, 
said : 

“If the lynching was the act of the multitude, 
not the act of numerable and ascertainable male- 
factors, but of congregated thousands, seized upon 
and impelled by that mysterious, metaphysical and 
almost electric frenzy which, in all ages and na- 
tions, has hurried on the multitude to deeds of 
death and destruction — then, I say, act not at 
all in the matter; the case then transcends your 
jurisdiction — it is beyond the reach of human 
law.” 
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The Odserver condemned this charge 
even more strongly than it had the lynch- 
ing, on the ground that such utterances 
from the bench were naturally calculated 
to foster and encourage mob law, with all 
the disgraceful and demoralizing conse- 
quences thereof. 

Popular excitement was again aroused, 
and evidently not allayed by the an- 
nouncement (in the same issue with the 
criticism upon Judge Lawless) that the 
paper would be removed to Alton. ‘This 
was in July, and a few days later the 
Observer office was entered by persons 
unknown, and much of the material, in- 
cluding a portion of the editor’s furni- 
ture, broken up or thrown into the river. 
The press, however, was not seriously 
damaged, and was shipped to Alton by 
boat, arriving Sunday morning. Before 
the next morning it was destroyed by 
persons unknown, and the fragments 
flung into the river. Lovejoy was al- 
ready in Alton with his family. He had 
married, in 1835, Miss Celia Ann French, 
of St. Charles, Missouri, and had an 
infant son. She died many years ago, 
in great poverty, never having entirely 
recovered from the effects of the terrible 
events of 1836-37. The son I knew as 
a boy, but, after diligent inquiry, have 
been unable to obtain any trace of him. 
He is probably dead. 

The citizens of Alton immediately 
called a public meeting and passed reso- 
lutions which, while strongly condemna- 
tory of Abolitionism, expressed disappro- 
bation of mob outrage, and promised to 
make good the loss of the press. Love- 
joy was present at this meeting, and 
made some remarks wherein, it has been 
said, he pledged himself to cease the 
discussion of slavery in the columns of 
his paper. That he was so understood 
by some who heard him is quite possible, 
but what he really did say is stated in 
the following certificate, published after 
his death and signed by prominent gen- 
tlemen of Alton, several of whom I after- 
wards knew personally, and can vouch 
for their truthfulness. - Only three or four 
of the signers, so far as known, had any 
sympathy with the Anti-Slavery cause, 
though all of them were opposed to mob 
violence. 


WHEREAS, It has been frequently represented 
that the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, late editor of the 
Alton Odéserver, solemnly pledged himself at a 
public meeting called for the purpose of taking 
measures to bring to justice the persons engaged 
in the destruction of the first press brought to 
Alton by said Lovejoy, not to discuss the subject 
of slavery, we the undersigned declare the follow- 
ing to be his language in substance: “ My princi- 
pal object in coming to Alton is to establish a 
religious newpaper. When I was in St. Louis I 
felt myself called upon to treat at large the subject 
of slavery, as I was in a state where the evil ex- 
isted; and as a citizen of that state I felt it my 
duty to devote a part of my columns to that sub- 
ject. But, gentlemen, I am not, and never was, 
in full fellowship with the Abolitionists; but, on 
the contrary, have had spirited discussions with 
some of the leading Abolitionists of the East, and 
am not now considered by them as one of them. 
And, now, having come into a free state where 
the evil does not exist, I feel myself /ess called 
upon to discuss the subject than when I was in St. 
Louis.” 

The above, as we have stated, was his language 
in substance; the following, we are willing to tes- 
tify, to be his words in conclusion : 

“ But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American 
citizen, and as long as American blood runs in 
these veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to speak, 
to write, and to publish whatever I please on any 
subject — being amenable to the laws of my coun- 
try for the same.” 

GEORGE H. WALWORTH, SOLOMON E. Moore, 
JOHN W. CHICKERING, F. W. GRAVEs, 

A. ALEXANDER, A. B. Rorr, 
EFFINGHAM Cock, JAMES Morsk, JR., 
W. L. CHAPPELL, CHARLES W. HUNTER. 


A new press having been procured, the 
publication of the Odserver was resumed 
on the 8th of September, 1836, and con- 
tinued without interruption until the 17th 
of August following. A fair proportion 
of the editorials were devoted to the sub- 
ject of slavery, leaving no room for doubt 
in the minds of any, that if this subject 
was not so urgent to him in Alton as it 
had been in St. Louis, Lovejoy had never- 
theless deliberately resolved to stand 
firmly upon what he considered his con- 
stitutional and inalienable rights, regard- 
less of consequences to himself. He fully 
realized the principle at stake in his 
action, recognized its inestimable value, 
and was ready to maintain it at any cost 
and at all hazards. Meantime, the pres- 
sure of journalistic duties, and the pecu- 
liarly trying circumstances under which 
he was compelled to discharge them, did 
not prevent him from taking an active 
and prominent part in religious work of 
various kinds; and the estimation in 
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those 
infer- 
of his 
Alton 


which his services were held by 
most competent to judge may be 
red from the fact that at the time 
death he was Moderator of the 
Presbytery. 

To this period, probably, belongs an 
incident related to me by a venerable 
gentleman still living. He was present at 
a meeting held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Upper Alton, for the formation of an 
Anti-Slavery society — though not in 
sympathy with the object. Lovejoy, of 
course, took a prominent part in the dis- 
cussion; and being asked when and 
where he wanted an organized effort for 
the extinguishment of slavery to begin, 
stepped forward into the aisle in front 
of the pulpit, stamped his foot, and ex- 
claimed, “ Here and now!” 

The same excitement manifested in 
St. Louis speedily showed itself in Alton, 
and on the r1th of July, 1837, a public 
meeting was held in the Market House, 
at which resolutions were passed con- 
demning the course of the Odserver, and 
a committee of five appointed to present 
them to the editor. His reply was couched 
in calm and dignified language, but clearly 
declared an unalterable purpose. Believ- 
ing, Anowing, that he held the right, Love- 
joy was brave enough to defend it; and 
so went forward steadily along the rug- 
ged road (the end of which he must have 
foreseen), which to him was the only 
road he could follow consistently with 
the demands of duty and of conscience. 
The trouble culminated in the usual man- 
ner on the night of the 21st of August, 
when a mob of some fifteen or twenty 
persons broke into the Odserver office, 
and completely destroyed the press and 
printing material. The same _ evening 
occurred an event which has been re- 
lated in various ways, but which I prefer 
to tell as it was told me many years ago 
by the late Col. George T. M. Davis 
of New York City, who was, at the time 
of the incident, a prominent member of 
the Alton bar. He was afterwards aide- 
de-camp to Gen. James Shields in the 
Mexican war, and secretary to General 
Quitman when the latter was military 
governor of the City of Mexico. As 


nearly as memory permits, this was his 
story : 
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He had retired for the night, but was 
awakened and called downstairs at a 
late hour by two persons who desired to 
see him on important business. These 
persons — whom he knew well — were a 
Dr. Horace Beall and a Dr. James Jen- 
nings, both of them young physicians, 
the former from Maryland and the latter 
from Virginia, and both of them open 
enemies of Lovejoy and his cause. They 
told Colonel Davis that, having made up 
their minds that the editor of the Od- 
server was a public nuisance requiring 
summary abatement, they had, on that 
evening, in company with a dozen others 
of like mind, started in search of Love- 
joy, with the deliberate intention to tar 
and feather him, and then set him adrift 
in a skiff down the Mississippi. They 
met him at a then secluded spot on 
the road—I know it well—some dis- 
tance from his residence, and three-quar- 
ters of a mile, perhaps, from the town. 
He was alone. Jennings, who acted as 
spokesman of the party, halted him and 
explained their business. Lovejoy lis- 
tened quietly, and then said : 

“Gentlemen, I am in your hands, with neither 
the power nor the disposition to resist. I have, 
however, one request to make. My wife is 
dangerously ill, and I was on my way to town to 
have a prescription filled. If one of you will 
pledge his word to take it, have the medicine pre- 
pared, and deliver it at my house, without letting 
my wife know what has become of me, you may do 
with me what you wish.” 

There was silence fora moment. Then 
some one called out, “Well, Jennings, 
what are you going to do about it?” 
The response was emphatic: “ By God, 
I can’t touch him! He’s too brave a 
man!” And he was permitted to de- 
part in peace. The object of the night 
call upon Colonel Davis was to retain his 
professional services in case Lovejoy 
should prosecute the two leaders; but 
as the matter ended with the threat, there 
was no prosecution. 

On the 21st of September, the third 
press arrived in Alton and was placed 
in a warehouse on Second Street, be- 
tween State and Piasa. The same night 
it was taken out by persons unknown, 
partially disguised by handkerchiefs tied 
over their faces, carried to the bank of 
the river, and there broken to pieces and 
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thrown in. This press Lovejoy had or- 
dered on his own account, and he was 
not then fully decided whether to con- 
tinue the Odserver in Alton or remove 
it to Quincy, where strong inducements 
and assurances of protection had been 
offered. He himself was perfectly con- 
vinced that the paper ought to remain in 
Alton; his friends and sympathizers — 
few, but stanch — agreed with him; and 
so a fourth press was ordered to take the 
place of the three already destroyed. 
When this was known, popular feeling 
rose to fever heat, and a public meeting 
was held on Thursday, November 2, 
which, after brief discussion, adjourned 
to the following day. At that meeting 
the usual condemnatory resolutions were 
passed ; but before the passage, Lovejoy, 
who was present, made a short speech — 
his last speech, his dying appeal. He 
said : 

“Mr. Chairman, it is not true, as has been 
charged upon me, that I hold in contempt the 
feelings and sentiments of this community in 
reference to the question which is now agitating 
it. I respect and appreciate the feelings and 
opinions of my fellow-citizens, and it is one of 
the most painful and unpleasant duties of my life 
that I am called upon to act in opposition to 
them. If you suppose, sir, that I have published 
sentiments contrary to those generally held in this 
community because I delighted in differing from 
them or in occasioning disturbance, you have 
entirely misapprehended me. But, sir, while I 
value the good opinion of my fellow-citizens as 
highly as any one, I may be permitted to say that 
I am governed by higher considerations than 
either the favor or the fear of man. I am im- 
pelled to the course I have taken bed¢ause I fear 
God, and, as I shall have to answer to my God at 
the last great day, I dare not abandon my senti- 
ments or cease in all proper ways to propagate 
them. I, Mr. Chairman, have not desired or 
asked any compromise. 1 have asked for nothing 
but to be protected in my rights as a citizen — 
rights which God has given me, and which are 
guaranteed to me by the Constitution of my 
Country. Have I, sir, been guilty of any infrac- 
tion of the laws? Whose good name have I 
injured? When and where have I published any- 
thing injurious to the reputation of Alton? Have 
I not, on the other hand, labored, in common 
with the rest of my fellow-citizens, to promote the 
reputation and the interests of this city? What, 
sir, I ask, has been my offence? Put your finger 
upon it — define it — and I stand ready to answer 
for it. If I have committed any crime, you can 
easily convict me. You have public sentiment in 
your favor. You have your juries, and you have 
your attorney (looking at the Attorney-General), 
and I have mo doubt you can convict me. But if 
I have been guilty of no violation of the law, 





why am I hunted up and down continually, like a 
partridge upon the mountains? Why am I 
threatened with the far barrel? Why am I way- 
laid every day, and from night to night, and my 
life in jeopardy every hour? You have, sir, made 
up, as the lawyers say, a false issue. There are 
not two parties between whom there can be a 
compromise. 1 plant myself down upon my un- 
questionable rvigh¢s, and the question to be de- 
cided is whether I shall be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of these rights —¢hat is the question, sir; 
whether my property shall be protected, whether 
I shall be suffered to go home to my family at 
night without being assailed, threatened with tar 
and feathers and assassination— whether my 
afflicted wife, whose life has been in jeopardy from 
continued alarm and excitement, shall night after 
night be driven from a sick bed into the garret to 
save herself from the brickbats and violence of 
the mob? 7hat, sir, is the question! [Here 
the speaker burst into tears, but in a moment 
recovered himself and went on.] Forgive me, 
sir, that I have thus betrayed my weakness. It 
was the allusion to my family that thus overcame 
my feelings— not, sir, I assure you, from any 
fears on my part. I have no personal fears. 
Not that I feel able to contest the matter with the 
whole community. I know perfectly well I am 
not. I know, sir, that you can tar and feather 
me, hang me, or put me in the Mississippi with- 
out the least difficulty. But what then? Where 
shall I go? 1 have been made to feel that I am 
not safe in Alton. I shall not be safe anywhere. 
I recently visited St. Charles to bring home my 
family, and was torn from their frantic embrace 
by a mob. I have been beset night and day in 
Alton. And now, if I leave here to go elsewhere, 
violence may overtake me in my retreat, and I 
have no more claim upon any other community 
than I have upon this, and I have concluded, 
after consultation with my. friends, and earnestly 
seeking counsel of God, fo remain in Alton, and 
here insist on protection in the exercise of my 
rights. If the civil authorities refuse to protect 
me, I must look to God, and if I die, I am deter- 
mined to make my grave in Alton.” 


Some one present, whose name I am 
unable to give, says: 

“ His [ Lovejoy’s ] manner —I cannot attempt 
to describe it. He was calm and serious, but 
firm and decided. Not an epithet or an unkind 
allusion escaped his lips. . . . He and his friends 
had prayed earnestly that God would overrule the 
deliberations of that meeting for good. He had 
been all day communing with God. His coun- 
tenance, the subdued tones of his voice, and 
whole appearance, indicated a mind in a peculiarly 
heavenly frame, and ready to acquiesce in the 
will of God, whatever that might be. I confess 
that I regarded him at the time, in view of all 
the circumstances, as presenting a spectacle of 
moral sublimity such as I had never before wit- 
nessed, and such as the world seldom affords.”’ 


For myself, I know of no more pathetic 
figure in all history than this man, stand- 
ing up alone among a host of opponents, 
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some of whom were bitter enemies, with 
tears streaming from his eyes — tears, not 
for himself, but for those nearest and 
dearest to him — pleading for that liberty 
of speech and of the press which is the 
foundation of all other liberty ; with the 
shadow of death already gathering about 
him, yet ready and willing to die rather 
than yield the highest and noblest right 
of citizenship—rather than refuse to 
obey the voice of God speaking in his 
heart. It reminds me of another scene, 
three hundred years earlier — the little 
German monk before the Diet of Worms, 
facing Charles V. and the imperial court, 
one hand holding the open Bible, the 
other upon his breast — as we see him in 
Cranach’s picture—and crying, with 
voice that rings through the centuries: 
“Here I take my stand. I can do no 
otherwise, so help me God. 





Amen ! ° 

Lovejoy’s words were not altogether 
lost upon the assembly, which, it should 
be remembered, was largely composed of 
citizens, men who, while opposed to the 
agitation of the slavery question, were, 
nominally at least, in favor of free speech 
and free press, and therefore opposed, 
more or less strongly, to any violent 
measures for the suppression of such 
freedom. Dr. Benjamin K. Hart of 
Alton, long since deceased, my family 
physician for many years, and one of the 
best specimens of the Christian gentle- 
man I have ever known, was present at 
the meeting. He told me what I now 
relate. Dr. Hart said: 


“The speech made a deep impression, and the 
sympathies of the audience were evidently roused 
in favor of Lovejoy. I saw this and felt it, and 
was on the point of rising to say something that 
would help the turn of the tide. But I was young 
then, and, as you know, have always been rather 
deficient in self-confidence. So I hesitated — and 
hesitated a moment too long. John Hogan got 
up and made one of his characteristic harangues 
on the other side; the sympathies were swept 
away, the old sentiments of the audience returned 
in full force—and you know the result. I have 
never forgiven myself for my hesitation. I have 
always felt that if I had promptly said what I 
wanted and intended to say, the meeting might 
have had a different conclusion, and Lovejoy 
might have been saved.” pe 





John Hogan is (February, 1891) still 
living, at the age of eighty-six. He was 
in 1837, and is now, a minister in good 
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standing in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and represented St. Louis in the 
Congress of the United States from 
December 4, 1865, to March 3, 1867. 

I now mention a circumstance which 
has been omitted from all the memoirs 
and biographical notices of Lovejoy, ex- 
cept an article written by myself, and 
published in the AZissouri Republican of 
July 23, 1871. I repeat it here, because 
it is a fact of interest, if not of impor- 
tance. 

A day or two after the meeting of 
November 3d, Lovejoy called upon the 
late Judge John Bailhache, editor and 
proprietor of the Alton Ze/egraph, then a 
weekly paper, and handed him a card for 
publication in the next issue. This card 
said in substance —according to the 
statement of Judge Bailhache, published 
June 28, 1845, and never, so far as I know, 
denied — that he, Lovejoy, was weary of 
contention, and -that, in order to con- 
tribute all in his power to the restoration 
of harmony and good feeling in the com- 
munity, he had determined to discontinue 
his connection with the Odserver. ‘The 
card was put in the hands of the com- 
positor, but before it could be set up, 
Rev. F. W. Graves, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Alton, called at the 
office, and asked for and obtained the 





manuscript — saying it should be re- 
turned in a few minutes; it never was 


returned, and of course the card never 
appeared. Some may regard this pro- 
posed publication as a sign of weakness 
on the part of Lovejoy. Perhaps it was ; 
but the weakness does not lessen in the 
least my respect and affection for the 
man. For himself, as he said in that 
dying speech, he had no fears. He was 
brave as a lion, but tender as a woman. 
Is it any wonder that this tenderness 
made him think of the wife and child de- 
pendent upon him, and whom his death 
—which he must have anticipated — 
would rob of husband and father? Would 
he not have been more, or less, than 
man, if such thoughts had not given him 
momentary pause before he challenged the 
irrevocable fate? To me, that pause, 
that little interval of indecision, lends — 
if it be possible —a deeper pathos to the 
picture. 
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Before touching the climax of my story 
I desire to say a few words in behalf of 
the city where I passed more than thirty 
years of my life, bound to me by the dear 
memories of childhood, youth, and man- 
hood — where my kindred live and where 
the dust of my dead reposes. It has 
been, and is still, assumed by nearly all 
writers and speakers on the subject, that 
Alton was an exception to the then pre- 
vailing rule in her treatment of Lovejoy, 
and should be judged accordingly. She 
has been so judged, to her incalculable 
shame and loss—and that judgment is 
as unjust as it has been destructive. 
Lovejoy was, indeed, killed in Alton ; but 
there is abundant reason for believing 
that if he had remained in St. Louis or 
settled in St. Charles — as he once thought 
of doing — he would eventually have met 
the same fate. For, as we have seen, his 
office was mobbed in St. Louis, and he 
himself assailed by a mob in St. Charles. 
It is my own deliberate opinion that 
there was not, at that time, a single town 
or city in the northern states — saying 
nothing of the southern— in which he, 
or anybody else, would have been per- 
mitted to publish such views on slavery 
unmolested. Remember that vow is not 
then. In Boston, in 1835—but two 
years before the Alton tragedy — William 
Lloyd Garrison was saved from hanging 
by a Massachusetts mob, only by being 
committed to jail on the Mayor’s order 
as “a disturber of the peace.” In 1837 
Abraham Lincoln was twenty-eight years 
old, a rising lawyer and a popular politi- 
cian in Springfield, only seventy-five miles 
away. Yet when, for his opposition to 
slavery and his advocacy of gradual 
emancipation, free press and free speech 
were struck down in the person of Love- 
joy on the soil of a free state, not one 
word of protest or of pity, so far as I am 
aware, came from the lips or pen of the 
man whom history will canonize as the 
great champion of human liberty! Even 
Lincoln was dumb in the presence of 
events which, as they look to us now, 
should have made the very stones in the 
streets cry out. We need not blame him 
for being no wiser, no braver, than the 
rest of his generation. The majority of 
the people of Alton at that day held the 


same views upon slavery as he did, and 
as did the vast majority of northern peo- 
ple. ‘To them, as to others, it was morally 
and economically wrong, and they wanted 
none of it for themselves. But its exist- 
ence was recognized and guaranteed by 
the Federal constitution, and the organic 
law of the land was then only less sacred 
than the law proclaimed from Sinai. 
Slavery could not be abolished peacefully, 
and force was not thought of. It might 
disappear somehow in the course of time, 
and it was to be hoped it would; but 
meanwhile agitation did more harm than 
good to all concerned, and all agitators 
were regarded as disturbers, if not 
enemies, of the public peace. If you care 
to see how delicately “the peculiar in- 
stitution’ was handled, even as late as 
1858, by one avowedly unfriendly to it, 
read Lincoln’s speeches in his joint de- 
bate with Douglas. I do not suppose 
there were, in 1837, fifty respectable peo- 
ple in Alton who favored mob violence of 
any kind in the case of Lovejoy — much 
less indorsed “the deep damnation of 
his taking off.” The mob, from the first 
to last, had very few respectable people 
in it, and, I have been told by those who 
ought to know, was largely composed of 
lawless characters from St. Louis and St. 
Charles, and the ruffians who infested 
the river towns, and were always ready to 
participate in any movement promising 
violence. It was the misfortune, far more 
than the fault, of Alton to be the scene 
of a great crime which might and proba- 
bly would have occurred anywhere else in 
the country under similar circumstances. 
It is time this single scapegoat ceased 
to bear the sins of the whole people. 
Lovejoy, and the principle he repre- 
sented, had friends in Alton; friends, not 
merely in the sense of not being enemies, 
but outspoken and active in their friend- 
ship. From among these, sixty volunteers 
had enrolled themselves, and tendered 
their services, as guardians of peace, to 
the Mayor, John M. Krum, afterwards 
Mayor of St. Louis. They were on duty 
at the warehouse of Godfrey, Gilman & 
Co., on the night of November 6, when 
the fourth press was landed; and saw it 
safely stored on one of the upper floors. 
Mayor Krum was present, with Mr. Gil- 
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man, and superintended the work — and 
all the precautions against unlawful in- 
terference were taken with his knowl- 
edge and sanction. Alton then had no 
police force whatever. The volunteer 
guard remained in and about the build 
ing all the next day — the fatal seventh — 
and drilled there as late as nine o’clock 
in the evening. Then, as everything was 
quiet, and there was no indication of 
coming trouble, they were all on the 
point of going home. Mr. Gilman, how- 
ever, requested a few of them to stay on 
the premises, as protection against possi- 
ble attack. Nineteen did so, making 
with Mr. Gilman twenty. ‘These are the 
names of the good and true men, who, 
working wiser than they knew, made im- 
mortal history on that November night : 
Amos B, Rorr, 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
Joun S. Nos.r, 

GEORGE H,. WALWORTH, 
GEORGE H, WHITNEY. 
WINTHROP S, GILMAN, 
GEORGE T. BROWN, 

H. D. Davis, 

D. Burt Loomis, 
HENRY TANNER. 


ELIJAH P. Lovejoy, 
RoyAL WELLER, 
JAMEs Morsk, JR., 
EDWARD BREATH, 
f. C, Woops, 
REUBEN GERRY, 
Enocu LONG, 
SAML, J. THOMPSON, 
D. F. RANDALL, 
THab. B. HURLBUT, 


All, I think, are dead except ‘Tanner, 
residing in Buffalo, N. Y., and Loomis, 
whose home is in Minnesota. ‘The twenty 
elected Enoch Long as their captain, 
mainly on account of supposed valuable 
experience gained in the war of 1812- 
15; but even then there was no anticipa- 
tion that their services would be needed. 
Very soon, however, there were unmis- 
takable signs of a hostile gathering out- 
side, and these were speedily confirmed 
by the appearance of two citizens, Edward 
Keating and Henry West, who asked to 
see Mr. Gilman. ‘They were admitted, 
and in the interview told him that unless 
the press was given up, the house would 
be burned and all within put in peril of 
their lives. The demand was refused, 
and the envoys retired. Wild shouts now 
told the little band of defenders what 
was before them. About this time, or 
perhaps somewhat earlier, a friend came 
to the building on business. Captain 
Joseph Brown, ex-Mayor of St. Louis, 
was then a boy of fourteen or fifteen, in 
the employ of Royal Weller, under whose 
instructions he had been engaged all day 
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in moulding bullets. To deliver the 
results of his labor to Mr. Weller was his 
errand now; and through him we catch 
a glimpse of what was transpiring within 
on the eve of battle. 

Captain Brown— whose brother was 
among the defenders—says that when 
he entered the muster-room, Lovejoy was 
the centre of a group earnestly discuss- 
ing the situation; and that, from what 
he overheard, quite a number were in 
favor of surrendering the press rather 
than risk the shedding of blood. But 
Lovejoy was firm as a rock, and with tears 
in his eyes, and voice .trembling with 
emotion, said : 

“My friends, we cannot, we must not, we 
SHALL not surrender! We must fight it out, if 
necessary, to the bitter end; and I, for one, am 
ready and willing to lay down my life here and 
now in defence of the right.” 


His words, and especially “le manner in 
which they were spoken, ended the de- 
bate with a unanimous resolve to “ fight 
it out,” and when Brown left, preparations 
were being made for that purpose. 

The firm of Godfrey, Gilman & Co., 
was then one of the best known in the 
West, for extent of business and financial 
responsibility. ‘The senior partner, Cap- 
tain Benjamin Godfrey, has a noble and 
enduring monument in Monticello sem- 
inary —in the village bearing his name 
—which he erected and donated to the 
cause of woman’s education, at a time 
when education of any kind in the Valley 
of the Mississippi received comparatively 
little attention. ‘The warehouse of the 
firm was a double building of stone, stand- 
ing upon the levee, about one hundred 
feet in length by forty or fifty in width, 
three stories in the rear and two in front, 
to correspond with the formation of the 
ground, with an attic made by the sloping 
shingle roof. It faced north and south, 
and the only openings were at the two 
ends; none on the sides. Between it 
and the next warehouse on the east was a 
vacant lot, perhaps seventy-five or one 
hundred feet wide, near the southern ex- 
tremity of which was then a small pile of 
lumber, three or four feet high and fifteen 
or twenty feet long. ‘The first attack of 
the mob was made at the north end, or 
street front, of the warehouse, by an at- 
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tempt to batter down the heavy door, 
preceded by a shower of stones, inter- 
spersed with more deadly missiles from 
gun and pistol. Captain Long— mer- 
ciful in his policy — ordered one shot to 
be fired in return, and that shot killed a 
man in the crowd named Bishop. This 
scattered the assailants temporarily, but 
they soon returned with reinforcements, 
and the assault was renewed with re- 
doubled energy. There was firing now 
on both sides, but nobody hurt thereby. 
At this juncture the mayor came into the 
building and was urged to take the de- 
fenders outside to face and fight the 
mob, or else, in the hearing of the mob, 
to give the defenders orders to fire. He 
declined — unwilling, as he said, to jeo- 
pardize the lives of the little company. 
Returning to the attacking party, he 
ordered them to disperse—and was 
laughed at for his pains. A ladder was 
now raised on the east side of the build- 
ing, in the vacant lot, and a man was sent 
up with material to fire the roof. Know- 
ing this, Captain Long called for volun- 
teers to go out and dislodge the incendiary. 
Lovejoy, Roff, and Weller promptly re- 
sponded, and stepped from a, lower door 
upon the levee, there about fifty feet 
wide and separating the warehouse from 
the river. Lovejoy went first and furthest, 
his companions being between him and 
the door. They—some or all of them 
—fired at the man upon the ladder, but 
did not hit him. While standing thus, in 
the bright light of a ful! moon, the party 
was fired upon by one of two or three 
men concealed behind the pile of lumber 
before mentioned. ‘The weapon used 
with fatal effect was a double-barrelled 
shotgun, loaded with buckshot, and the 
distance could not have been more than 
thirty or forty feet. Roff and Weller 
were both slightly wounded. Lovejoy, 
evidently the mark aimed at by the 
assassin, received five balls: two in the 
left breast and one in the right, one in 
the left arm, and one in the abdomen. 
He turned, ran past his companions, 
through the door, up a short flight of 
stairs, into the counting-room, exclaiming, 
“My God! I am shot!” was caught in 
the arms of some one who rushed to his 
aid, laid upon the floor, and died without 
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a struggle and without uttering another 
word. 

With him died the inspiring spirit of 
resistance, and when, a few moments 
later, Keating and West again presented 
themselves and offered to spare the build- 
ing and allow the garrison to depart 
unharmed, if the press were given up — 
Mr. Gilman, as owner and custodian of 
the other property involved, accepted the 
terms and hostilities ceased. ‘The de- 
fenders — with the exception of the two 
wounded men, Thompson, who stayed 
until the mob took possession, and Hurl- 
but, who remained in charge of his dead 
friend and chief— passed out upon the 
levee and went in various directions, fired 
at until beyond range, but, fortunately, 
without effect. ‘he press was, of course, 
destroyed. 

Lovejoy’s corpse lay upon a cot in the 
counting-room until the next day, the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his birth, when 
it was removed to his residence.! There 
was no inquest, and the funeral occurred 
the day following, November g, Rev. 
Thomas Lippincott officiating. There 
were few persons at the house or grave ; 
the services consisted of prayers without 
remarks — to avoid provocation of the 
mob, some of whom were near at hand. 

At the January (1838) term of the 
Alton Municipal Court, Winthrop S. Gil- 
man, representing his associates in the 
defence of his building, was tried for riot 
and acquitted. " the same term, John 
Solomon, Horace Beall, James M. Rock, 
Jacob Smith, James Jennings and others 
were also tried for riot, and also acquitted. 
The first trial was a shameful insult to 
justice ; the second, an impudent farce. 
Neither requires further notice. It has 
always been believed by those who had 
the best opportunities for knowing that 

The house in which Lovejoy lived at the time of his 
ee ath, and from which he was buried, stood near the corner 
of what are now Second and ( herry streets. The family 
occupied the south half—the /¢/, as one looks at the pic- 
ture. The window to the right in the second story, imme 
diately below the chimney, belongs to the small be “al 
in which the body was laid when brought from the scene of 
the murder. This house was demolished in November, 
The silhouette from which the picture of Lovejoy, here 
given, is taken, is the only portrait of Lovejo y in existence, 
and of course very unsatisfactory. The “ Memoir,” writ 
ten by his brother, says: ‘‘ He was of middling stature, 
thick-set, his height being about five feet nine inches 
His complexion was dark, with black piercing eyes and 


full countenance.” His hair was dark brown in color. He 
wore no beard of any kind. 
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The Mob attacking the Warehouse of Godfrey, Gilman & Co. 


FROM AN OLD WOODCUT. 


Lovejoy was killed by Dr. Jennings, the 
same who, as has been related, “could 
not touch him” on a previous occasion, 
because he was “too brave a man.” 
Jennings, it is said, was cut to pieces in 
a bowie-knife fight in a Vicksburg  bar- 
room several years later. His comrade 
in Alton, Dr. Beall, while attached to a 
scouting party of ‘Texas rangers, was, it 
is said, captured by Comanche Indians 
and burned alive. I think the last sur- 
vivor of the mob died some years ago. 

Such is the story of Elijah Parish Love- 
joy: Hero and Martyr — Hero and 
Martyr, let it never be forgotten, of 
that liberty of speech and of the press with- 
out which there can be no genuine liberty 
for any man, white or black — without 
which government of, for, and by the 
people is a miserable snare and sham, 
liable at any time to be bought by the 
purse or crushed by the sword. Milton 
says : 

“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all 
other liberties.” 


And I know of no finer expression of 


the principles of this liberty which in- 
cludes all other liberty than Lovejoy gave : 

“ But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American 
citizen, and as long as American blood runs in 
these veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to speak, 
to write, and to publish whatever I please on any 
subject — being amenable to the laws of my 
country for the same.” 

For these deathless principles, as ap- 
plicable to every question about which 
men differ, and therefore desire to dis- 
cuss, as. to slavery — principles which 
will live and breathe and burn when the 
memory of American slavery has faded 
into the mists of tradition — Lovejoy 
laid down his young life, so full of bril- 
liant promise. ‘The victim was worthy of 
the altar—and I can conceive of no 
higher praise. 

In 1860, Owen Lovejoy, then member 
of Congress from the Princeton district 
of Illinois, concluded a political speech 
at Alton—#in which there not the 
slightest allusion to the event which must 
have been constantly in his mind — with 
these words, which I shall never forget : 


was 


“This is not the time nor the place to speak of 
my brother, or of the cause for which he died. 
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Enough that he lives, a dear and precious mem- 
ory, in the hearts of those he left behind. As for 
his cause, time will vindicate ‘hat as surely as God 
lives and reigns. Twenty-three years ago the 
blood of my brother, slain in these streets, ran 
down and mingled with the waters of the mighty 
river which sweeps past your city to the sea— 
“«The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea— 
And scattered wide as Wycliffe’s name, 
Shall Wycliffe’s ashes be.’”’ 

How completely the brother’s predic- 
tion has been fulfilled, I need not say. 
The cause for which Lovejoy died as 
been vindicated—and by tremendous 
events, to which his death materially con- 
tributed. That murder was an enormous 
blunder as well as an inexcusable crime. 
It not only intensified the hostility of the 
radical Abolitionists, and gave them many 
recruits they would not otherwise have 
had ; but it crystallized the conservative 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North, and 
widened and deepened the gulf of sec- 
tional antagonism through which, twenty- 
four years later, poured the mingled blood 
and tears of civil war. Wendell Phillips 
alone — whose dedication to Abolitionism 
dates from that blunder and crime — did 
tenfold more for the root-and-branch 
destruction of slavery, than Lovejoy could 
have done had he been permitted to pub- 
lish his paper in St. Louis or Alton as 
long as he chose. He was killed for 
pointing out the evils of slavery, and 
urging gradual emancipation as_ the 
remedy. Instead of this peaceful remedy, 

‘ slavery was abolished by fire and sword. 
and at a cost, in money alone, which 
would have bought every human chattel 
at the highest market price, and furnished 
him with a small capital to begin life 
anew as his own master. 

Slavery has gone forever; not as Love- 
joy would have had it go— du? it has 
gone. And while to-day there is not, in 
all the land, a single slave ; so there is not, 
I hope and I believe, a place in all the 
land where any man may not speak, write, 
publish, whatever he pleases on any sub- 
ject — being amenable to the laws of his 
country for the same. 


What I have now to say has an un- 
pleasant flavor of personality, which, I 
trust, will be pardoned for the sake of 
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the subject matter. More than forty 
years ago, with a companion somewhat 
older than myself, I sought and found 
the grave of Lovejoy. It was then be- 
tween two quite large oak trees, and was 
identified by a small pine board, on which 
was rudely carved the initials, “ E. P. L.” 
The present city cemetery of Alton was 
then an open common. When it was 
laid out and enclosed, trees and board 
disappeared, and the main avenue passed 
directly over the grave, the location of 
which would have been hopelessly lost 
but for the late William Brudon, superin- 
tendent of the cemetery, who marked 
the spot by two fragments of limestone, 
almost on a level with the ground, of 
which very few knew the meaning. After 
being thus trodden under foot by man 
and beast for several years, the late 
Major Charles W. Hunter had the re- 
mains removed to where they now are — 
just outside his own family lot, but in 
ground then owned by him. William 
Johnston, a colored man born in Scot- 
land, who had buried Lovejoy the first 
time, had charge of this removal. Some- 
where among my papers I have his re- 
ceipt for money paid “ for burying Love- 
joy twice.” He told me that some bits 
of bone and handsful of dust were all he 
could find. The second grave, when 
I first knew it, was marked by an old 
tombstone turned upside down, across the 
upper edge of which was written in red 
chalk, “ Lovejoy.” At a later day, when 
circumstances, needless to mention, made 
the great principle of free speech and 
free press very dear to me, I placed upon 
the grave the present simple monument 

a scroll of Italian marble, resting upon 
a pedestal of New England granite, and 
bearing this inscription : 

HIC JACET 
LOVEJOY. 
Jam parce sepulto. 

“Here lies Lovejoy. 

is buried.” 


Spare him now that he 


A longer and better epitaph might and 
would be written now, but then these few 
words seemed to me appropriate and 
enough. Before doing this, however, I 


1 The monument was erected in July, 1863. 
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Lovejoy s House in Alton (demolished 1890). 


endeavored to communicate with Love- 
joy’s son, Edward; but my letters and 
inquiries never reached him, or, at least, 
were never answered. Consequently, | 
was obliged to assume that neither he 
nor other relatives had any objection to 
my labor of love, and I have heard of 
none from any quarter since. ‘The heirs 
of Major Hunter cheerfully gave me a 
deed to the lot for the purpose to which 
it is dedicated. ‘Taking into considera- 
tion my non-residence and the necessity 
of having some person, or persons, to ex- 
ereise the rights and perform the duties 
of ownership when I have ‘“ gone over to 
the majority” I formally transferred all 
my right, title, and interest in the lot and 
contents to the colored people of Alton 
in August, 1885. It was accepted by 
them, and they are now the legitimate 
custodians of that 
sacred, for 


sacred sod; yes, 
“Such graves as this are pilgrim shrines - 
Shrines to no code or creed contined; 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 

There have been several attempts to 
erect a suitable monument to Lovejoy. 
The city of Alton has set apart a well- 
located and spacious lot in the cemetery 
for that purpose, and a “ monument as- 


sociation ” has been organized and duly 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 
So I have no doubt there will be, sooner 
or later, a monument worthy of the man 
and his deeds; but I do not expect to 
live to see it. My only desire has been 
to make the surroundings of the present 
grave a little more attractive, and this 
has lately been done by the erection of a 
neat stone wall and coping.! 

As an appropriate conclusion, I repro- 
duce a note and accompanying verses 
sent me several years ago by one of our 
ablest young journalists, whose modesty 
will not permit me to name : 


“ My DEAR Mr. DiMMock : — Your selection of 
this quotation — the words uttered by the unquiet 
spirit of Polydorus, when .Eneas ignorantly dis- 
turbed his rest — for the epitaph of Lovejoy brings 
home to me as it perhaps never would have been 
brought otherwise, the full strength of that episode 
inthe -Eneid. In bringing “Zneas to the Thracian 
coast, \ irgil could have had no other object than 
to introduce into a poem whose plot in no other 


1 The money 
raised by vol: 
livery of my < 
March 14, 1 
drawn. 

I am chiefly indebted for my material to the ‘‘ Memoir,” 
written by Joseph C. and Owen Lovejoy, published in 
New York in 1838, and long out of print. Some 
assistance has been derived “The Martyrdom of 
Lovejoy,” by Henry Chicago, 1881. 1¢ new 
matter, of which there is considerable, is from entirely re- 
liable sources. 


paid for the worl about $105 — was 
tary subscription immediately after the de- 
ress in the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
, from which address this article is mainly 


since 
from 
l'anner, 
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way required it, the lines in which he has em- 
bodied the idea we have in Genesis, when Abel’s 
blood is made to cry out from the ground. 


As was lawful for him, under classic ideas of 


poetic probability, he worked a miracle to reveal 
the murder. The spears with which the body of 
the murdered Polydorus has been transfixed, stick- 
ing above the surface of the hastily-made grave, 
take root and grow. Their sap is his blood, and 
when a branch of them is broken, blood flows in 
witness of the crime. Perhaps had Virgil lived to 
complete the A®neid, he would have given us in 
his poem the same exemplification of poetic justice 
that you have given us in quoting from it for the 
epitaph of the man from whose murder results 
have followed which fulfil all the canons of that 
law. Since through you came to me the sugges- 
tion — giving me a realization of the meaning of 
the passage—I hope your indulgence for the 
lines in which I have attempted to embody it: 


THE SPEARS OF POLYDORUS. 


Fam parce sepulto. 
Hin. TH., at. 


IN vain above the mangled breast, transfixed with 
their spears, 

They pile the clod to hide the deed from all the 
future years. 

The fire within the heart they pierced warms 
every shaft to life; 

Fed with his blood, each dart takes root, and 
multiplies for strife ; 

And while all men forget the place, they wave 
above his head, . 

To speak with every rustling leaf of portent and 
of dread. 


* * * * * * * 


Above the grave the brazen heaven shut up the 
Fate, within 





Whose iron tablets, graven deep, was vengeance 
for the sin. 

An awful page of fire and blood, of battle and of 
tears, 

Told there how she had heeded it —the Story of 
the Spears. 


* * * * * * * 


She sent her fools in after times to rend away a 
branch, 

And underneath her darkening skies flowed blood 
they might not stanch. 

In fearful tones a mighty voice spoke from beneath 
the sod, 

For justice and for vengeance appealing to the 
God — 

And at its call through all the land the crowding 
thousands came; 

And at its call shone in the heaven the guiding 
cloud of flame; 

And at its call from East and West they marshalled 
for the strife 

That gave five hundred thousand lives in pay- 
ment for that life. 

While the simoon that southward swept through 
all those bitter years, 

Bore on its blast from Lovejoy’s grave the War 
Song of the Spears. 
* * * * * * * 


Calmed at last is its wild music, sunk to a re- 
quiem low — 
Lulling his restless spirit with its cadence sad and 
slow; 
But in all its changing symphonies, its pleas for 
blood or tears, 
There sounds for all the ages the Warning of the 
Spears — 
Or whispered now, or thundered then, the mes- 
sage is divine — 
“Think not ’tis yours to cheat Me of the ven- 
geance that is mine.” 





Lovejoy'’s Grave 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN WASHINGTON. 


By Milton 
OWN at the foot of Seventeenth 
Street, away from the usual route 
of the guide-book sightseer, stands 
the oldest house in Washington. ‘The 
moss had grown thick upon its humble 
roof long before quarrelling Congresses 
wrangled and disputed over the location 
of the future “ Federal City,” and when 
at last the dispute was ended, and a defi- 
nite site selected, it was found that the 
unpretentious home and paternal acres 
of a sturdy old Scotchman, David Burns 
by name, occupied a large portion of the 
proposed situation. 

Of the previous history of the Burns 
family little is known or recorded beyond 
the statement that the estate had de- 
scended to David through several gener- 
ations of Scottish ancestors ; all, probably, 
farmer folk like himself. They were, no 
doubt, a part of the same thrifty Scotch 


7. Adkins. 


element that had contributed so much to 
the colonial prosperity of Maryland and 
Virginia, and which had borne so large a 
share in the founding and buiding of 
Georgetown and Alexandria. 

The homestead itself was located al- 
most upon the immediate bank of the 
Potomac, here a mile or more in width, 
and only a little distance away from the 
beautiful hill upon which the Observatory 
now stands—the hill upon which, it is 
related, Braddock’s forces camped on 
their first night out from Alexandria, in 
that ill-starred march into the wilderness, 
and the enthusiast has even drawn a 
beautiful though doubtless imaginary pic- 
ture of the youthful Virginia captain 
looking out from that historic camping 
ground, and, with prophetic vision, locat- 
ing here the unborn metropolis of an un- 
born Republic. 
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The farm itself stretched away from 
the river front northwardly, to include 
the ground upon which are now the 
White House, the Treasury, the State, 
War, and Navy Departments, Lafayette 
Square, and a large part of what is now 
known as the “ West End.’ A barn stood 
near where the White House was after 
wards built, and down to 1805, Lafayette 
Square was known as the “ Burns Or- 
chard’; in one corner of it was the par- 
ish burial-ground of St. John’s Church. 

The original land patent of the Burns 
holding bears date 1681, and in the 
quaint phraseology of that day describes 
the property as “the Widow’s Mite, ly 
ing on the the Anacostin 
River, on the north side of a branch or 
inlet in the said river, called Tyber.” 

The chronicles are { 


east side of 


silent as to whether 
David Burns were of Whig or Tory pro 
clivities during the Revolutionary trou 
bles, but it is certain that his patriotism 
did not extend to the point of willingly 
surrendering his ancestral acres to the 
furtherance of a scheme which doubtless 
seemed visionary and unpromising to his 
practical Scotch judgment. 


OLDEST HOUSE IN 


WASHINGTON. 





In this day, after a century’s growth 
and prosperity, it is well-nigh impossible 
for us to conceive just how uncertain, 
unreal, and intangible must have seemed 
the personality of the new “ Govern- 
ment,”’ with fortunes the canny, 
cautious Scotsman was invited to cast in 
his worldly all. Notwithstanding Mary- 
land had surrendered him to the new 
and stranger power, he utterly refused to 
acquies e, and so sturdily out 
against the great Washington himself, as 
to cause the latter to write 
future history as “the obstinate Mr. 
Burns.”” The doctrine of eminent do- 
main was doubtless new to poor David, 
and although in this instance it brought 
golden fortune to his door, it quite failed 
to assimilate with his ingrained ideas of 
At last the patience of 
exhausted, and he inti- 
freeholder that the 


whose 


stood 


him down for 


Meum ana fwum. 


Washington was 
the 
government would take his farm whether 
he consented or not, and concluded his 


mated to testy 


emphatic remarks by inquiring, ‘On 
what terms will you surrender your plan- 
tation?’’ And the humbled Scotchman, 


seeing he had reached the end of his 
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tether, replied: “Any that your excel- 
lency may choose to name.” 

The Burns deed was the first recorded 
in the new city, and it was provided 
therein that the streets should be so laid 
off as not to interfere with the cottage — 
a provision that was religiously regarded 
by the commissioners when they came to 
survey the streets and lots. It was fur- 
ther provided that when the property 
should be laid off into town lots, every 
alternate lot should be and remain the 
absolute property in feé of the original 
owner. ‘This provision speedily made 
David Burns a rich man—as rich men 
were counted in those days. But his 
improved fortunes made no change in 
his worldly surroundings, though with a 
fatherly forethought that did honor to his 
heart he took immediate steps to prepare 
and educate his only daughter, Marcia 
Burns, in fit manner for the station he 
believed she was destined to occupy. 

She was at this time some twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and was at once 
placed at school in Baltimore, and a home 
was provided for the young heiress and 
future belle in the elegant and refined 
household of Luther Martin, Esq., the 
celebrated Maryland lawyer of that day. 
After several years’ sojourn here, she 
returned to her father’s humble cottage, 
at the age of eighteen or twenty, and not 
very far from the time when the govern- 
ment was removed from Philadelphia to 
the embryo Capital prepared for it in the 
wilderness. She is described as being at 
this time “lovely in person, and gracious 
and winning in manners,’ and to the end 
of a life that was altogether lovely there 
was never a moment when these attri- 
butes were not justly hers. 

With such attractions of mind, person 
and fortune, it is small wonder that the 
humble cottage by the river side speedily 
became the resort of brave company, 
representative alike of the resident “ First 
Families ” and of the sojourning element 
drawn to the new capital by the exigen- 
cies of public life. It is recorded that 
during the first years of the new city, 
many eminent persons were guests be- 
neath the Scotchman’s lowly roof. It is 
said that the poet Thomas Moore, during 
his visit to this country, was received 
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here, and spent a night in the little 
spare bedchamber of the ground floor. 
The Carrols of ‘ Duddington Manor,’’ 
the bluest of Maryland’s blue blood, 
drove their stately carriage across the 
marshy waste lying behind the unfinished 
“ President’s House,” to claim the ac 
quaintance of “the beautiful Washington 
heiress.” ‘The Laws, with their prestige 
from half a million dollars of East Indian 
gold, and their alliance by marriage with 
the great Washington himself, did not 
disdain such friendship as the “Crusty 
Davie” would accord them. 

But it was to the young and bachelor 
members of Congress, far removed from 
the society and influences of home, adrift 
as it were in the dreary boarding-house 
life of the raw embryo city, that the so- 
ciety of the beautiful Marcia Burns must 
have seemed a very lodestar of attraction. 
Among the many suitors for her hand, 
the favored one was John P. Van Ness, 
a representative in Congress from New 
York state, and a son of one of its oldest 
and most influential Dutch families. He 
was at this time about thirty years of age, 
and has been tersely described by an 
early writer as “ well-fed, well-bred, and 
well-read.”” He was educated at Colum- 
bia College, and had afterward studied 
for the law, but on account of ill-health 
had given up the practice. He was pos- 
sessed of fair abilities, an ample fortune, 
a handsome and pleasing address, and 
claimed for his political friend no less a 
personage than Aaron Burr, then the Vice- 
President of the United States, and in the 
very zenith of his power and influence. 

To this gallant suitor, the fair heiress 
gave her heart, but before she bestowed 
her hand, crusty David died, and she was 
left the sole possessor of the wealth which 
fortune had thrust upon the humble 
household. The only other heir, a 
brother, had died some years before, 
while still only a child. The mother also 
On the oth 


had been dead some years. 
of May, 1802, her twentieth birthday, she 
bestowed her hand and fortune where her 


heart had already been given. At the 
end of his term, her husband gave up his 
residence in New York, and became fully 
identified with: the community which in 
after years bestowed upon him its highest 
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honors. But notwithstanding the change 
in her circumstances, and the broader life 
opening before her, she still clung to the 
cottage of her childhood. For some 
years after the marriage, they. continued 
to reside beneath its humble roof; then 
the new proprietor proceeded to erect the 
stately mansion only a few yards away, 
which still bears his name, and in its for- 
lorn grandeur forms one of the most 
unique landmarks of-old Washington. It 
is said that at the time of its erection it 
was the most expensive private mansion in 
the United States. It was designed and 
built by the famous architect Latrobe, at 
a cost of $60,000, and here for many 
years its owner dispensed a _ hospitality, 
the fame of which has come down to the 
present day. The wine vaults in its base- 
ment were something wonderful for that 
time, and were destined more than a half 
century later to become strangely in- 
volved with the history of the world’s 
greatest tragedy. 

When President Lincoln was _assas- 
sinated, a wild rumor was started that it 
had been the original intention of the 
conspirators to abduct the president, and 
conceal him within the strong walls of 
these vaults until he could’ be carried 
farther. There was not a scintilla of 
foundation for the story, but in the ex- 
citement of that supreme hour of the 
outraged nation’s anguish the authorities 
did not stop for proof, but forthwith 
arrested the gentleman then owning the 
property, and incarcerated him, together 
with his wife, in the old Capitol prison. 

One of the loveliest traits in the gentle 
heart of Marcia Van Ness is revealed in 
the fact that during all the years of her 
reign in the stately mansion reared by 
her husband, she never forgot or neglected 
the lowly cottage of her father. The 
moss gathered thicker upon the roof, but 
threshold and hearthstone were as care- 
fully and tenderly kept as they had ever 
been in the days of her girlhood. And 
when, after a few short years, the hand 
of affliction was laid upon her, in the 
death of her only daughter, the stricken 
heart seemed to turn with increased 
affection to the hallowed spot. One of 
its most secluded apartments was set 
apart, — a place for solitude and medita- 


tion, —of communion with the God to 
whose service her pure life was dedicated. 

It was in 1820, just eighteen years after 
her own marriage, that this daughter re- 
turned from attending school in Philadel- 
phia, and it may well be supposed that 
her return was an additional attraction to 
the brilliant and fashionable circles wont 
to gather in the Van Ness salon. ‘The 
relationship between mother and daughter 
was of the most tender description ; they 
were companions and friends in the fullets 
and truest sense of those sacred words. 

3ut the sweet companionship of mother 
and daughter was of short duration. 
Within a year from her return from 
school, the latter was given in marriage 
to Arthur Middleton of South Carolina, 
and within another short year she became 
the bride of death. She and her babe, 
the grandchild and great grandchild of 
“crusty David,’ were laid in the same 
grave. And in that tomb was laid the 
heart of Marcia Van Ness. Thenceforth, 
though she walked in this world, her life 
was not of it. Deprived of her own 
child, her heart went out to the children 
of others—to the orphans of the city 
which had grown upon her father’s 
ancestral acres. In memory of the 
daughter cut down in the bloom of her 
youth, she founded and nurtured the 
Orphan Asylum of Washington. Her 
portrait may be seen there to-day,—a 
picture with a sweet sad face, and a little 
child’s head nestling in her lap. 

In ten years, she followed her daughter, 
dying in 1832, at the age of fifty years. 
It has been said that she was the first 
American woman buried with — public 
honors. Her husband was mayor of the 
city at the time of her death, and before 
the funeral a delegation of citizens placed 
upon the coffin a silver plate bearing the 
following inscription : 

“The citizens of Washington, in testimony of 
their veneration for departed worth, dedicate this 
plate to the memory of Marcia Van Ness, the ex- 
cellent consort of J. P. Van Ness. If piety, high 
principles, and exalted worth could have arrested 
the shafts of fate, she would still have remained 
among us, a bright example of every virtue. The 
hand of death has removed her to a purer and 
happier state of existence, and while we lament 
her loss, let us endeavor to emulate her virtues.” 


She was laid in rest beside her child 
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and grandchild, in the magnificent mau- 
soleum which had been erected by her 
husband, some years before, for the re- 
ception of the family dead. This struc- 
ture was said to be a perfect copy of the 
Temple of Vesta, and was at that time 
the most expensive and magnificent 
specimen of monumental architecture in 
the new world. It has since been re- 
moved from its original location within 
the city, and rebuilt in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
near Georgetown ; and there repose to- 
day the ashes of the famous Washington 
heiress and her loved ones. 

General Van Ness survived his wife 
fifteen years, dying March 7, 1847, at the 
age of seventy-six years. From the time 
of its first occupation, his mansion was 
celebrated for the hospitality there dis- 
pensed, and this reputation was kept up 
to the very year of his death, It can 
probably be truly said of it, that more 
famous men have been entertained within 
its walls than in any other private house 
in America. Several of thg earlier presi- 
dents were guests here, and every year 
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By O. S. 

O department of activity more. 
forcibly illustrates the progress of 
the times than that of journalism. 
A glance at some old newspapers pub- 
lished at the beginning of the present 
century exemplifies in a striking manner, 
by contrast with the present, the march 
of improvement, and affords an entertain- 
ing picture of the manner in which the 
reading tastes of our forefathers were 
ministered to by the enterprising pub- 
lishers of that time. A collection of New 
York, Albany, Boston, Richmond, and 
other journals, published in the years 
1801 and 1802, has furnished the writer 
material for many hours of curious read- 
ing, some of the results of which he de- 
Sires to share with others. 

The first noticeable features, in taking 
up these old newspapers, are the dingy 





the owner gave a dinner to the Congress 
of ‘the United States. 

After his death the property passed 
into the hands of strangers ; and the two 
buildings may be seen to-day, cottage 
and mansion alike standing, time-beaten 
and forlorn, half hidden by wild masses 
of untrained shrubbery, and deeply 
shadowed by over-arching trees. ‘The 
grounds are still enclosed by the high 
and substantial brick wall erected by the 
original proprietor, but the gate stands 
ever open, and no porter challenges the 
few strolling footsteps of the occasional 
sight-seer. And verily /chadod is written 
over all — mansion, cottage, and grounds. 
‘Truly the glory has departed. The place 
is now used as a summer picnic ground 
by the colored folk of the vicinity, and 
the basement of the grand mansion is a 
beer saloon. A rifle target rests against 
the front door of the Burns cottage, 
and a dancing platform is erected be- 
neath the trees that sheltered the heiress 
in her girlhood and her sweeter woman- 
hood. 
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paper, the antique typography, and the 
general mustiness. But the curiousness 
and poorness of their material appearance 
are quickly forgotten in the fascination 
which attends their perusal. 

Then, as now, there were heavy edi- 
torials, attacks on political adversaries, 
and criticisms of public measures. But 
there was a degree of elaboration and 
ornate phraseology in many of these 
articles that would nowadays seem strange 
enough. Instead of the bitter missile or 
gingerly word of the editor of our period, 
there were long paragraphs with involved 
sentences, compelling the reader to pick 
his way carefully through their mazes, in 
order to arrive at the meaning. “Fine 
writing”? was evidently held in higher 
estimation than how. The day of the 
pungent paragraph had not come. 
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Some notion of the ideas that pre- 
vailed concerning the mission of a weekly 
newspaper, and the sphere it ought to 
fill, may be gained from the following 
quaint announcement, taken from the 
Richmond Recorder, or, Lady's and Gentle- 
man’s Miscellany, of November 28, 1801 : 


It is not intended to take an active part with 
any Political set of Men; but, with regularity and 
candour, the RECORDER will give the news of the 
day. Cabals of contentious Party will be resigned 
to other channels; and few advertisements will be 
admitted. This method will leave room for more 
rational and useful information. 

The difficulty of access to Literary Information, 
in these United States, must have been feelingly 
lamented by all who are desirous of mental im- 
provement. To obviate, in some measure, this 
inconveniency, the subscriber intends to com- 
prise, in the present publication, Natural History; 
Moral, Political, Theological, and Philosophical 
Essays; Biographical Accounts of Eminent Men; 
interesting Extracts from Modern Publications; 
Epitomes of Voyages; Abstracts of Voluminous 
Works; useful Hints for the Improvement of the 
Arts; Ecclesiastical, Medical, Agricultural, and 
Legal communications; Original Matter, Anec- 
dotes, and Poetry. 

Moral and Philosophical knowledge is the in- 
tellectual food most salutary to man; it teaches 
him the principle and nature of his ¢7ze interests; 
it forms the mind and enlarges the understanding. 
If mankind would attend more to these principles; 
if they would divest themselves of prejudices, 
political parties would be disappointed in their 
endeavors to deceive the world; men would be 
sensible of the nature and necessity of simple 


government; and they would see the inutility of 


confiding in violent party men, who seldom have 
anything in view but their own interest. 

Through the medium of the Press mankind are 
to receive instruction; its use, therefore, ought 
not to be misapplied, by inflaming their minds 
with party disputes and licentious wrangles; by 
feeding their prejudices, and preventing the infu- 
sion of knowledge. It is by amusing the people 
with the most fatal deceptions and attachments, 
that those species of instruction, which could be 
of essential use to nations, are too frequently 
kept in the back scene. 

In soliciting the patronage of the Public, it 
will be expected upon no cther principle than the 
intrinsic merit of the work. Communications will 
be thankfully received; and Correspondents will 
find this paper to be an impartial repository of 
useful information, and a sacred asylum for the 
efforts of genius. 


Truly, the programme was an extended 
one for a paper of four small pages, 


printed with large type. But the editor 
appreciated the difficulties of his task, as 
is evinced by an article on the editorial 
profession, which appeared in the same 
paper —of January 6, 1802. After al- 
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luding to the fact that every man thinks 
himself competent to “ run a newspaper,” 
the article proceeds as follows : 


But in this, as in most other professions, he 
who understands it the best, is always the most 
sensible of his defects, the least vain of his talents, 
and the least assured of his success. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the promptitude with 
which it is usual to enter on this branch of com- 
pilation, we have no scruple to affirm, that it is 
one of those where imperfection is most frequent, 
and where excellence is not only most uncommon 
but one of the most difficult to attain. Many 
reasons combine to produce these consequences. 
We shall venture to enumerate some of them. 
For instance, an editor is often compelled to write 
upon a subject in the twentieth part of the time 
in which an ordinary man would be capable to 
think of it. Under such circumstances, he must 
have a mind previously stored with ideas and 
images. They must be ready at the first sum- 
mons of a comprehensive memory. They must 
be arranged by an acute understanding; and they 
must be recommended by’at least a moderate 
acquaintance with the energies and resources of 
language. An editor who expects to rise above 
the rank and file of his brethren, should likewise 
have a tincture of literary knowledge in general, 
of ancient and modern history, and especially of 
that of his own «country, and of those with which 
it is most intimately connected. He should be 
above sinking into the mere agent of a party. He 
should not be prepared to defend everything that 
is done upon the one side, or to condemn every- 
thing that is done upon the other. He should 
feel hifnself superior to the character of a servile 
panegyrist, let the general merits of his hero be 
as great as they can be. He should be ready to 
combat vice, or folly, wherever he finds it neces- 
sary to meet them. He should address himself in 
the same manly tone which Cromwell addressed 
to his dragoons. “If I meet the King in battle,” 
said Oliver, “I shall fire my pistol in 42s face, as 
soon as any other man’s.” .. . 

Among other improvements which it is designed 
to adopt in this newspaper, one is, to shorten the 
present suffocating length to which the account of 
the proceedings in Congress is often extended. 
In a newspaper, that is printed six times a week, 
the unfortunate compilers are sometimes happy to 
introduce all sorts of materials, for the sake of 
covering the expanse of their pages. ... The 
consequence of such prolixity is, that when a 
newspaper which appears only twice a week at- 
tempts to follow them, a great part of the pro- 
ceedings must be suppressed. The lesser cannot 
comprehend the greater. The Gudgeon cannot 
swallow the Shark. 


Copies of the Hudson Gazette, pub- 
lished during 1801 and 1802, are notice- 
able for a department of miscellany, 
occupying the entire fourth page, and 
headed, ‘‘ The Bouquet,” in letters nearly 
as large as the main title of the paper. 
A column of poetry was headed, “ De- 
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partment of Hippocrene ;” and over the 
marriage announcements were the words, 
«Sacred to Hymen.” A few selections 
from the “ Department of Hippocrene ” 
follow : 


EPIGRAM. 


Jack, eating rotten cheese, did say, 
“Like Samson I my thousands slay.” 
“1 vow,” quoth Roger, “so you do, 
And with the self-same weapon too.” 


HOMO VERMIS: —MaAn Is BUT A WORM. 


We are all creeping worms of earth, 
Some are Silk Worms, great by birth, 
Glow Worms some, that shine by night, , 
Slow Worms others, apt to bite; 

Some are Muck Worms, slaves to wealth; 
Maw Worms some that wrong the health; 
Some to the public good no willers, 
Canker Worms and Caterpillars : — 
Found about the earth we’re crawling, 
For a sorry life We’re sprawling; 

Putrid stuff we seek; it fills us, 

Death then se¢s 47s foot and kills us. 


EPIGRAM. 


Within the grove Maria lean’d 
Upon her William’s breast, 

Her head upon his cheek reclin’d, 
Her lips to his were press’d. 


When lo! a rustling noise was heard, 
Of near-approaching feet, 

Maria left her lover’s arms, 
And sunk upon a seat. 


The old duenna hobbled in... . 
“Here’s pretty doings, Miss! 

** What man is this you come to see, 
“ What man, what man is this?” 


“Oh, governess, I do not know, 
“ But he was very rude, 

“For as I pluck’d wild roses here, 
“He came from out the wood. 


“Tle seiz’d my hand, he press’d it hard, 
* And talk’d of Cupid’s dart, 

“He kiss’d my cheeks, and falsely swore 
* That I had stole his heart. 


‘But he will come no more, for I 
* Have very much incens’d him, 
‘For when he wish’d to kiss my dzps, 
“ T rose in arms against him.” 


EPIGRAM. 


To a Poet. 


Unthrifty wretch, why still confine 

Thy toil and homage to the zzz, 
lis time to bid the s7ne begone, 

And now take care of zumder one. 


Of obituary notices there are occasional 


interesting specimens. In the Hudson 


Gazette of June 15, 1802, is the following, 
copied from a Baltimore paper : 


Since death has setz’d this faithful slave, 
I'll snatch his virtyes from the grave, 
And beg the printer will but give 

A little spot where they may live. 


On Sunday morning, May 16, the prowling 
tyrant death, clandestinely entered the Indian 
(Jueen Tavern, and seized on the body of Poor 
Old Spencer, well known as a servant, and be- 
loved by all for his faithfulness and attention. 
But his soul (for Negroes have souls) disdaining 
to continue any longer the inhabitant of a body 
held in servitude, fled from a country that boasts 
of freedom, but still sanctions s/avery, to enjoy 
eternal life and liberty in the presence of a just and 
merciful God. Thus have we to mourn the loss 
of a man, whose conduct might justly be held up, 
as an example of true honour, honesty and faith- 


fulness, and a convincing proof that a black skin 


may contain a good and upright heart. 


In some of these papers we find eulo- 
gies on Martha Washington, who died on 
the 22d of May, 1802. In the Wash- 
ington Federalist was the following : 


DIED, at Mount Vernon, on the 22d ult. Mrs. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, widow of the late 
illustrious General GEORGE WASHINGTON. — 
To those amiable and christian virtues, which 
adorn the female character, she added dignity of 
manners, superiority of understanding, a mind 
intelligent and elevated. — The silence of respect- 
ful grief is our best eulogy. 


Referring to the same event, was the 
following in the Columbian Centinel and 
Massachusetts Federaist (published in 
Boston) of June 2, 1802: 


Composure and resignation were uniformly dis- 
played during seventeen days’ depredations of a 
severe fever. From the commencement, she 
declared she was undergoing the last trial, and 
had long been prepared for her dissolution. She 
took the sacrament from Mr. DAVIS, imparted 
her last advice and benedictions to her weeping 
relations, and sent for a white gown, which she 
had previously laid by for her last dress — thus in 
the closing scene, as in all preceding ones, noth- 
ing was omitted. The conjugal, maternal and 
domestic duties had all been fulfilled in an exem- 
plary manner. She was the worthy partner of the 
worthiest of men, and those who witnessed their 
conduct could not determine which excelled in 
their different characters, both were so well sus- 
tained on every occasion. They lived an honor 
and a pattern to their country, and are taken from 
us to receive the rewards — promised to the faith- 
ful and just. Alex. Pap. 


Political warfare raged as fiercely in 
those days as now. Some of the shorter 
and more piercing editorial shafts shall 
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be selected. The following appeared in 
the Albany Centine/ of January 29, 1802: 
A PROBLEM. 

That the transition, or conversion, or proselytism 
of Ambrose Spencer, Esq., has been the efficient 
cause of the revolution in this State, from Federal- 
ism to Republicanism. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

That there were not before, talents and abilities 
in the whole republican party to effect this object, 
and that as soon as he changed, a change in the 
state politics commenced, and as soon as his eyes 
were completely opened, the business was com- 
pletely accomplished. 

COROLLARY. 

Therefore, Mr. Spencer ought to have been the 
chancellor of the state, or one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court; or, as gratitude is an indispen- 
sable attribute of Republicanism, he ought now to 


be, in exclusion of all minor pretenders, Attorney- 
General of the State. 


It may be added that Mr. Spencer re- 
ceived the distinction thus suggested in 
irony. He was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral that same year; in 1804, made a 
justice of the Supreme Court, and in 
1819, chief justice. His fame as a jurist 
is a part of the history of the state of 
New York. . 

The enemies of Thomas Jefferson were 
exceedingly bitter toward that illustrious 
statesman. Jefferson became president 
March 4, 1801; and the United States 
Oracle and Portsmouth Advertiser of 
December 26, in the same year, con- 
tained the following : 


IT WAS A GOOD THING. 


In the District Court of Connecticut, to let 
Mr. Jefferson know, when he attempted to restore, 
by his order, to his good friends the French, the 
prise money of a French schooner, which was 
captured, and legally condemned as a lawful prise 
in that court, that he was “ feeling power and for- 
getting right.” Mr. Fefferson has been so long 
accustomed to govern slaves, that he hardly knows 
how to act in the government of Freemen; but 
however implicitly his commands in a land of 
slavery may have been obeyed, he must be cautious 
how he orders, without authority, in New Eng- 
land, or he will surely get himself affronted. 


Another article attacking the national 
administration appeared In the Colum- 
bian Centinel and Massachusetts Federat- 
ist of May 26, 1802. Its substance and 
tone bring to mind certain effusions of 
later days. 


QUESTION. 

Where is the Government of the United States 
at this time ? 

ANSWER. 

THE PRESIDENT, at Monticello, ruminating on 
the “ causes of the decline of empires.” 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT, in South Carolina, on a 
visit to the “ Rice Planter.” 

The Secretary of State—at his seat in Vir- 
ginia, studying a sermon from Luke X 30. 

The Secretary of the Navy, at Baltimore, or 
journeying northward; perhaps, to apologize for 
his treatment of Capt. Lirr_e, and the crew of 
the Boston. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, at New York, 
learning the Zxglish language. 

The Postmaster-General—tumbling about in 
the mail carriages — “ free of postage.” 

The Secretary of War —reviewing his “ raga- 
muffins ” — 500 “ more or less.” 

All gone, all off— not even a solitary Secretary 
left, to take care of the national archives, or guard 
the Mammoth Cheese. 


The above allusion to the Postmaster- 
General referred to the following anec- 
dote, which was going the rounds of the 
newspapers at the time: 


When the new Post-Master-General was on his 
way to the city of Washington, he called at the 
stage-house in New-York, to take a seat in the 
southern stage. He found nobody except a boy in 
the bar-room; and therefore ordered him to enter 
the name of Gideon Granger, Esq. as @ passen- 
ger. The boy replied, that he would enter the 
name on receiving the customary earnest-money. 
“ Earnest-money!” exclaimed Mr. Granger, 
“why, fellow, [ believe you don’t know who I am. 
Lam the Post-Master-General of the United 
States. I go free, you blockhead.” The boy, who 
was of a waggish turn, replied, “ Well, sir, if you 
must go free, you had better go to the post-office, 
and get enclosed in the mail; for if they put the 
devil himself in there, we are obliged to take him 
along.” : 


The Hudson Gazef¢fe thus alluded to a 
removal from office for political reasons : 


More Derangement. 

Bradbury Cilley, Esq., is removed from the 
office of Marshal of the District of New Hamp- 
shire, and Michael M. Clary appointed. Major 
Cilley is a gentleman of much personal respecta- 
bility, and, as a ministerial officer, his conduct has 
given universal satisfaction. In our revolutionary 
war, he was an active and zealous officer, and his 
family connections were distinguished for their 
exertions in the struggle.— The patriotism and 
military skill of his father, General Cilley, was, on 
various occasions, fully tried, and his gallant con- 
duct at Monmouth and Stillwater will not be for- 
gotten. But Major Cilley is a federalist, a friend 
to the last administration, and has now become 
the victim of a stern, uncharitable, unrelenting 
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Editorial warfare is exemplified in the 
following selection from the Columbian 
Centinel and Massachusetts Federalist of 
May 8, 1802: 

RETALIATION. 


The scurrility and falsehood of the Chronicle 
have become so proverbial, that it is almost as un- 
necessary, as it is unwise, to notice them. The 
infamous author of the worst part of the contents 
of that vehicle of slander, is as readily recognized 
by the reader, as his Cazm-like person is known by 
the spectator in the street. This perpetual scrib- 
bler, not content to spout at caucases in favor of a 
list on which he is a candidate; or to publish 
those lists; attacks the reputation of every person 
opposed to his disorganizing politicks as im- 
pudently, and attempts to guide the public opinion, 
as unblushingly, as if a jury of his country had not 
fixed the price of his dog-cheap reputation. We 
rarely think it incumbent on us to reply to his 
wretched witticisms and personal reflections on 
us — etc., etc. 


This plain talk is typical of the editorial 
energy and fervor of the day. ‘Turn we 
now to more pleasant fields, and cull a 
few of the floating paragraphs which 
ministered to the fun-loving propensities 
of our ancestors. Some of the selections 
will serve to show the respect due, on the 
score of age, to many of the jokes which 
are current at the present time. 

A person of a singular turn, observed early one 
morning, standing at the door of a taylor, e¢gh/een 
journeymen taylors, who accosted them with, 
* good morning to you BOTH, gentlemen.” 

A MAN meeting an old woman driving some 
asses, *‘ adieu, other of asses,” cried he; * adieu, 
my son,” said she; the man felt of Ais ears. 


Something reminded the editor of the 
Boston Gazette of the following advertise- 
ment: 

BEN SCALPUM. 

Manufacturer from England, at Lake Erie, near 
the Miamis, makes and sells, cutteaux, scalping- 
knives and tomahawks, and has on hand a large 
quantity of brimstone matches, and seasoned pine 
knots for the tormenting of prisoners. 

N. B. Wanted a young man of good disposition, 
as an apprentice. 

In the same paper of March 18, 1802, 
is the following : 

A wife said to her husband who was much at- 
tached to reading — “1 wish I were a book, that 
I might always have your company.” “Then,” 
answered he, “I should wish you an Almanack, 
that I might change once a year.” 


And in the same paper of April 26, 
1802, is this: 
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The careless parson from the pulpit knock’d 
The monstrous great church folio bible o’er, 
Which struck the clerk, poor J/oses, on the nose, 
Instead of going straightway to the floor. 


The congregation stare and ask the clerk 
Eagerly, what the matter with his nose is, — 

The simple clerk replied, rubbing his face, 
Only the word o th’ Lord come unto Moses. 


The following is from the Richmond 
Recorder, Jan. 13, 1802. 


An Trish Bull. 


During the late disturbance in Ireland, the fol- 
lowing was written by an officer in the army : — 
“ This town is allin an uproar, expecting the reb- 
els every hour. I am in a d—d hurry, and while 
I write you these few lines, I hold a Pistol in each 
hand, and a Sword in the other.” 


From the United States Oracle, March 
i3, 1302: 


An ignorant candidate for medical honors, 
having thrown himself almost into a fever, from 
his incapability of answering questions, was asked 
by one of the Censors, how he would sweat the 
patient for the rheumatism. “1 would send him 
here to be examined,” replied he. 


From the same, January 2, 1802: 


A finished coquette, at a ball, asked a 
man near her, whilst she adjusted her 
whether he could fir¢ a fan, which she held in 
her hand. ‘No, Madam,” answered he, pro- 
ceeding to use it, “ but I can fax a@ flirt.” 


gentle- 
tucker. 


In matters of dress, women were the 


same subjects of newspaper criticism 
then as now. ‘The following is one of a 
great number of similar thrusts at ex- 
treme conformity to the dictates of 
fashion : 

From the Columbian Centinel, July 
17, 1802: 
Eve in her innocence could not be blam’d, 
Because going naked she was not asham’d; 
Whosoe’er views the Ladies, as Ladies now dress, 


That again they grow zzzocent sure will confess. 

And that artfully too they retaliate the evil: 

By the Devil once tempted, they now tempt the 
Devil. 


The United States Oracle of January 
2, 1802, thus concludes a short article on 
dress and fashion : 


The dress of our present beaux, their poultice 
neck handkerchiefs, pantaloons, overalls, etc., 
will not be known a few years hence, any more 
than the fashions of 1770, which we now give as 
a curiosity. 

The following, says one author. is the dress of a 
modern fine fellow: “ A coat of light green, with 
sleeves too small for the arms, and buttons too big 
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for the sleeves; a pair of Manchester fine stuff 
breeches, without money in the pockets; clouded 
silk stockings, but no legs; a club of hair behind, 
larger than the head that carries it; a hat of the 
size of a sixpence, on a block not worth a far- 
thing.” 


The editor of the Boston Gaze/te — to 
pass abruptly to a very different field — 
appealed to delinquent debtors in the 
following good-humored style : 

TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 

The season and the weather, has called many of 
our distant friends to the capital. We should be 
happy to see them at our Compting-Room ; and 
to exchange, with the civilities of the day, a few 
of our BILLs, for those of a more general and 
specific nature. 

Some of the “notices to readers and 
correspondents ”’ in these old journals are 
amusing. ‘The Boston Gazette had a de- 
partment of original and selected poetry 
and humorous paragraphs, under the 
head of “The Attic Bower.” In its issue 
of March 11, 1802, is the following in- 
vitation : 

Beas A few chaste and pungent Witticisms 
are wanted for the * Attic Bower.” 


In its issue of March 22, 1802, is this 
allusion to a contribution : 

The Elegy! by “Alonzo,” on a young lady’s 
marriage, has been sent us. We expect the 
writer will next furnish us with an /pithalamium 
on her funeral. 


Another as fol- 


lows : 


acknowledgment is 


Stanzas on a Dead Afonkey must be written by 
a living brother. 


The following is another invitation for 
contributions : 


A portion of our paper will always be reserved 
for the communications of our literary friends, 
and those whose labors have already decorated 
that department will remember that among the 
variety of readers of Advertisements, News and 
Politics, some will look under the Adic Bower 
and be delighted with the “ /raz¢s and flowers of 
the, muse.’’ The interesting anecdote, “the just 
and moral tale,” and even “trifles light as air” 
will be read with pleasure tho’ “the news of bat- 
tles lost and won ring on the ear.” 


Some of the old theatrical advertise- 
ments are curiosities in their way. Here 
is one put forth by the manager of the 
Albany Theatre, in December, 1801 ! 


bes” The proprietor, at the request of several 
gentlemen of this city, and in particular for the 
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better accommodation of the Ladies who may 
please to honor him with their company during 
the winter, has determined to place immediately 
in the front part of the house, three distinct 
ranges of boxes, each range to contain five boxes, 
and each box calculated to contain five persons: 
The boxes will be numbered. — For the better 
preservation of order (on which account, how- 
ever, the proprietor is happy to observe, he has 
had as yet no reason to complain,) there will be a 
gulph between the boxes and gallery, and a door 
at the entrance of each, with a box and gallery 
door-keeper. The door-keepers will be furnished 
with checks, and no person will be allowed to 
pass or repass without a check. Seats in the 
boxer may be taken on the days of the perform- 
ance and no admittance without tickets. Only a 
certain number of tickets will be sold, to avoid 
over-crowding the house. 


A Boston museum thus announced its 
attractions in the Columbian Centinel of 
February 10, 1802: 


The CotumBiAN Museum, 

AS been greatly improved since the 

return of the Proprietor from /urope — 
where he obtained a large and valuable COLLEC- 
TION of CURIOSITIES — consisting of Azrds, 
Beasts, and Jnsects, in the best preservation, (to 
appearance) natural as life. — Among the collec- 
tion are many curious and extraordinary Animals, 
in particular the head of a black Leopard, from 
Africa, exhibited for several years (with other 
wild beasts) in the tower of London. 

From the Shakespeare-Gallery, London, the 
largest collection of elegant PRINTS, (framed 
and glassed) ever imported; consisting of Scenes 
from Shakespeare, beautifully coloured; BATTLE 
OF THE NILE; Scripture Pieces; Providence, 
Wisdom, Innmcence, Conjugal Affection, Happi- 
ness, &c &c. which are highly interesting to all 
lovers of the fine arts.— The political European 
Caricatures are very humourous and entertaining. 

The immense collection of Paintings, Wax- 
figures, Natural and Artificial Cardzosities, a per- 
fect Likeness of BONAPARTE, (large as life) with 
many other VALUABLE ADDITIONS; as cal- 
culated to gratify the taste of the Public in gen- 
eral—and the MUSEUM is at present universally 
allowed to be one of the most entertaining places 
of rational amusement in America. 

It will be illuminated with upwards of f/f 
patent lamps and three elegant chandeliers, every 
Tuesday, Thursday and friday evenings — with 
excellent Music, as usual. 

TICKETS, 50 cents. Feb, 10, 1802. 


In this connection one or two samples 
of the theatrical criticisms of the day 
will be fougd interesting. In the Boston 
Gazette of January 14, 1802, is the fol- 
lowing : 

Last evening “THE POOR GENTLEMAN ” 
was played, the fourth time, to an audience greatly 
increased by taste, elegance and fashion. Could 
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the language of commendation be infinitely varied, 
it would not be wasteful excess to confer all its 
possible diversities on this inimitable comedy. 
The adaptation of speech and action to the re- 
spective personages represented is truly natural; 
but the fundamental excellence of the play, is, 
unity of action in the plot. * * * The good 
humour of a brilliant auditory was highly gratitied, 
on hearing this celebrious piece, announced for a 
fifth time, on Friday evening. 


Even more profusely laudatory is the 
following, from the same paper of March 
8, 1802: 


This comedy (“ Folly as it Flies’’) is the latest 
production of FREDERICK REYNOLDS, Esq., and its 
scenes alternately abound with that tenderness 
and sentiment, and festevity of wit, which more 
successfully attract Bostonians, than the sombre 
scenes of the sable muse. Satire has azmed her 
blow to the discomfiture of the fools of fortune and 
fashion; and wit has emptied her quiver to the 
annoyance of the votaries of vice and dissipation. 
The plot is simple but ingenious; and the story is 
highly embellished by enlivening incidents. Rigid 
criticism might denounce many circumstances as 
improbable; — but this play is a /azth/ful delinea- 
tion of modern life; an accurate chart of modern 
manners; and when it is recollected that modern 
Zife, is little more than a “éssue of improbabilities ; 
and modern manners, little more than artificial 
hypocrisy, the hand of the Master will be recognized 
by the connoisseur. Many of its scenes are 
fraught with moral grandeur, and forcibly impress 
the idea, that there is #0 dignity without sense, 
and no felicity without virtue. Those who are 
dubious of our correctness, are respectfully in- 
vited to “ go and see.” ° 

A few pictures of life, as presented by 
advertisements, shall conclude these selec- 
tions. ‘The following will show what they 
used to do with stray boys. It is from 
the Hudson Gazet/e of January 26, 1801: 

TAKE NOTICE. 

The friends or connections of a boy who calls 
himself ALVORY BENNETT, and says he came 
from Catskill, where his father (lately deceased) 
removed some time since from /’resfon, are in- 
formed that he has been taken up in this town. 
In a destitute condition, and will be provided for 
and application made to the select men to bind 
him to some mechanical trade, if no steps are 
taken respecting him by those concerned without 
delay. 

JONA. SIZER. 

N. London, Jan. 5, 1801. 


This advertisement had a very prom- 
inent place in the paper, ‘being printed 
on the lower margin, beneath the regular 
columns of reading matter. 

The following is from the Albany Cen- 
tinel of May 21, 1802: 
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Affize of Bread. 


JHEAT per bushel nine Shillings ——a 
/ LOAF of inspected Wheat Flour to weigh 
two pounds and one ounce, for Six Pence—a 
Loaf of inspected Wheat Flour to weigh four 
pounds and two ounces, for One Shilling —a 
Loaf of common Wheat Flour to weigh two 
pounds seven ounces and eight drams, for Six 
Pence —a Loaf of common Wheat Flour to weigh 
four pounds fifteen ounces and eight drams, for 
One Shilling. 
P. S. VAN RENSSELAER. Mayor. 
Albany, March 18, 1802. 
Such notices as_ the 
common. 
From the United States Oracle, Dec. 
19, 1801: 


bes That WOMAN being well known 
who took a Bundle from the shop of the subscriber 
(as was advertised in the last Oracle) is now 
earnestly requested to return the same — other- 
wise she will be exposed, and dealt with in a more 
expensive manner. 


following were 


EDWARD PARRY. 
ortsmouth, Dec. 19, 1801. 


From the Hudson Gaze/fe, June 15, 
1802: 
"THE borrower is requested to return an 

AUGER, constructed for the boring of Post- 
Holes — for which the lender will give him thanks. 
C. GELSTON. 

Hudson, June 7, 1802. 

From the United States Oracle, Jan. 
16, 1802: 
\ JHEREAS Elizabeth, the wife of 

j me the Subscriber, hath in a very scandal- 
ous manner eloped from my house for a number 
of months past, and still continues to absent herself 
from me, and will not bed nor board with me — I 
therefore forbid any person or persons boarding, 
harboring, or supplying her with any thing what- 
soever, as I am determined not to pay one farthing 
for her. JOSEPH FIELD. 

KITTERY, Yanuary 16, 1802. 


The next tells its story in plain terms. 
It is from the Boston Gazette of April 15, 
1802: 

pax” A Woman with a good breast of 
milk, who can be well recommended, wishes to go 


into a family to suckle a child. Inq. of the 
Printers. April 15. 


What would some of our modern misses 
think of getting up and going to school 
at six o’clock in the morning? Here is 
an announcement that appeared in the 
United States Oracle of April 3, 1802: 
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SCHOOL. 
A Morning School for MISSES 
V ILL be opened in the chamber of 
the brick School-House, on the nineteenth 
of April. 

Attendance —one hour and a half, 
beginning at 6 o’clock. 

Price, 13/6 a quarter—15/ for those 
who may chose to be furnished by the instruc- 
tors with paper, ink, and pens. 

A few Lads may be admitted. 

SAMUEL & AMOS TAPPAN, 


Most of the business advertisements 
were plain, matter-of-fact announcements 
setting forth in sober terms whatever the 
advertiser wished to communicate to the 
public. ‘There were a few exceptions, 
however, the most conspicuous of which 
were notices of lotteries. Proprietors of 
these institutions were probably the pio- 
neers in the art of sensational advertising. 
Here is one of their devices to attract 
attention, taken from the Albany Centine/ 
of January 13, 1802: 


A Curious Machine! 


AS lately been advertised, which will churn, 
scrape potatoes, rock a cradle, and darn 
stockings! — However curious and useful 447s may 
appear, there is azother Machine, (old invention, ) 
which not only performs all these things, but even 
more — if enables us to OBTAIN THEM! This last 
machine, is in the form of a /ottery wheel; and, 
if any dispute its superiority over the zew inven- 
tion —let them purchase a TICKET and try the 
experiment !— Tickets and Quarters, in the 8th 
class Amoskeag Canal Lottery, now drawing, for 
sale, by S. GILBERT, Centinel-Office. Jan. 13. 


This is the way an injured farmer cau- 
tions the community against a rascal, 
through the columns of the Albany Cev- 
tinel: 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

In order that my fellow-men may not be injured 
by a person by the name of JONATHAN SPRAGUE, 
who hath not a little injured me, I shall describe 
his person, and in some manner, his conduct. 
He is about six feet high, twenty-four years old, 
has blue eyes, short curled hair, his left foot and 
ankle are so much deformed, that he can’t walk 
without limping considerably —he is much for 
talking, and no less for telling that which is not 
true. He has no stated home — works about at 
farming for a livelihood —travels from place to 
place, as his misconduct compels him. In his 
flight from Rutland, in consequence of the sever- 
ity of the law upon him, for some crime he has 
committed (as I have been informed) he fell in my 
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employ — hired for twelve months took up his 
wages as fast as he earned them— worked 
about 4 months— feigned himself sick (as I 
suppose) desired a horse of me to go to a doc- 
tor, which I obliged him with,—and never 
have seen him since. This is not designed to 
be prejudicial to the person above described, 
but as a hint to those who, by chance, may have 
dealings with him; and that it may have a ten- 
dency to strike a damp, not only upon his un- 
grateful conduct, but upon all those who are thus 
viciously inclined, and for which purpose, many 
advertisements, expressive of the ingratitude and 
infernal views of such delinquents, pursue them 
in whatever part of the world they may flee to, in 
order that those crimes, which perhaps, are not of 
magnitude sufficient to summon them to the con- 
fines of a state’s prison, or to the narrow limits of 
the grave, may be suppressed, is the request of 
JOSEPH C. DEAN. 
Clinton Town, Pleasant Val-\ 
ley, 2d mo. roth, 1802. j 


And here is an advertisement of a 
school-book, of which “we boys” have 
often heard our fathers and grandfathers 
speak. It is taken from the Columbian 
Centinel of April 3, 1802: 


THE FRANKLIN PRIMER. 


OW in the press, and will in a few days be 
for sale, at the various Bookstores in the 
town, a new publication, entitled 
The FRANKLIN PRIMER — (as a substitute 
for the Old Primer, which has of late become 
almost obsolete) — containing a new and useful 
selection of Moral Lessons, interspersed with 
tables suitable for the work of children — together 
with a concise History of the World—with a 
variety of elegant cuts, representing some of the 
most striking passages in the course of the his- 
tory — calculated to strike a lasting impression on 
the minds of children. — By a friend to youth. 
Boston, April 3, 1802. 


This shall close the selections. It is 
perhaps superfluous to mention that. the 
extracts made are not in all cases original 
with the sources quoted. Credit has 
been given to show the times and places 
in which they were current, and to ex- 
hibit some phases of journalism and social 
life at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Do the ghosts of the departed 
editors hover over these pages? Let us 
bespeak their benediction and give them 
our greeting, ere they float away to the 
ghostly land where they now abide — 
perhaps to tell their companion spirits of 
the magic changes wrought in the world 
of newspapers in ninety years. 














AN APRIL SKETCH. 


And rising mists enshroud the landscape, where 


T ruddy sun fades slowly in the west, 


Already Spring has touched the faded grass 
That grows beside the gently rippling stream, 
Which, bending low, casts on its silvery breast 
Faint vernal shadows of the coming May ; 
And branches bare, now tipped with swelling buds, 
Are etched against the faintly glowing sky. 


A MAY SKETCH. 


A 


SKY of clearest blue, with fleecy clouds 
Floating in dreamy softness o’er its face ; 
And outlined upon this, the distant hills 


Are touched with gentle radiance by the sun. 
Above the tangled alder thicket green, 

The willows droop their golden-fringéd boughs, 
Until they touch the mirrored sky beneath 
And idly kiss their image in the pool. 


— Catherine Thayer. 
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MY LADY WENTWORTH. 


By Adeline 


FTER all one’s labors, pacing and 
dancing and standing and bowing, 
what a life !”’ said a husky 


it is! 
the bed. It’s owner, gray- 


A 


voice from 
faced, unshaven, and fearfully thin, coughed 
with pain and looked wistfully out upon 
the dressing-glass and a beauty absorbed 


*nthe settling ofa pompon. ‘This beauty’s 
bloom was entirely natural, and no woman’s 
face in Portsmouth could bear the com- 
parison. She belittled everybody near 
her. No wonder the husband, dying be- 


A. 


Knight. 


hind the bed curtains, now drawn far 
apart for air, looked hungrily at her. 
But she pulled off and redisposed the 
pompon, and fastened with careful parti- 
cularity the old clasps of her jewels. 
“Wait till November, and then you’ll 
get a pretty taste of the blasts there,” 
gasped the lean man in the bed.“ Run- 
ning along those cold passages, then 
bursting into a room fit to bake you, 
then back again into a whiff from the 
stairs enough to blow you a mile off! 
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You'll have your share, ma’am, I promise 
you that! You'll get laid up in three 
days, take my word for that!” 

And the Honorable Theodore Atkinson, 
secretary of the province, lay panting 
among his pillows, too proud to show 
pain of -spirit, but craving notice like all 
sick people; craving notice which his 
handsome young wife did not care about 
bestowing upon him apparently. And 
this question of the winter subscription 
to the assemblies was a vexed one, already 
fought hotly enough with mother Atkin- 
son; fought not at all in the great sick 
room, where her fading husband lay all 
day, with his high-backed chair, his 
moreen curtains, and his fire flickering on 
the polished andirons, for company. 

“Columb does let the plum porridge 
cool,” said the sick man whimsically, and 
smiling faintly. ‘And ’tis merely the 
first assembly to-night, Frances. The 
time you are in here is the best hour of 
my day!” And he stopped, pale and 
exhausted. 

“Tf ’twould do you any good,” said 
the beautiful young woman sweetly, as if 
she was saying a pleasant thing. “ But it 
is to go and be fine in my, best, and 
then for the minuet with — with Colonel 
Michael, maybe ; or it’s here in a coolish 
room with the lonely wind coming up the 
bay —and you, to be sure,” she added a 
trifle ashamed. 

“Tis no comparisgn,’’ came from the 
pallid lips in the bed, dryly. And Mrs. 
Frances Deering Atkinson looking forth 
through the little diamond-shaped win- 
dow panes at the street ‘steeped in 
mellow October sunlight, was for an in- 
stant struck with a melancholy very for- 
eign to her ease-loving nature. Very 
likely the faint sweet scent of the fallen 
leaves suggested that it was possibly her 
husband’s last night in the world, for the 
physicians had warned that the end would 
be “almost any time.’’ She was a little 
frightened to find that she did not mind. 
Then she shook out her suit of silk upon 
tiffany, delicate and pretty, and going 
hastily to the bed put her tiny hand into 
the transparent hot fingers thrust out to 
receive it. > 

Nothing was said. Mr. Atkinson was 
a young man, but he was used to his 





treatment, and his lady was wholly care- 
less that she was throwing a very good 
love away. And then came in Columb 
with the invalid’s supper, and Mrs. Atkin- 
son, with a vague smile and a slight tuck 
to his bedclothes, shimmered downstairs, 
a tall and peerless married belle of old 
Portsmouth. 

The table of the eating parlor was iaid 
with a high tea, dimly showing by four 
candles in silver sticks. ‘The tea service 
of odd little china cups and saucers was 
set ready to her hand at the head of the 
long table, full of pretty and _ hearty 
dishes, with butter shaped like a pine- 
apple served with scraped beef, garnished 
with a wreath of curled parsley, custards 
in glasses with toast in long sippets, a 
dish of buttered lobsters, beans served 
with cream sauce, roasted potatoes, col- 
lared pig’s head next a plate of cheese 
cakes, and gooseberry fool by a platter of 
scollops. At this table stood awaiting her 
a stout man, but very upright, manly and 
fashionable, with a glance her way of 
easy power. 

It was a very charming womar who 
poured the tea by the light of the candles, 
expressing as she did, by every movement 
of her eloquent person, her pleasure in 
her company, although the meal pro- 
gressed but silently, being full of a lan- 
guage of looks and of that magnetism by 
which some people in every generation 
can comprehend each other wordlessly. 
The handsome man sitting by her, 
gotten up with the last refinement of the 
old regime style of dress, certainly made 
a very effective and pleasing picture, in 
his turn, as the esquire of the delicately 
frilled and adorned lady, His hostess, 
for her part, sat a trifle awed before the 
royal governor of the province, for he 
was no less, and gazed approvingly upon 
his white, heavily jewelled hands as he 
lifted his egg-shell-like teacup. 

Madam Atkinson was in her best 
looks, to-night, her guest thought, survey- 
ing her finely moulded bare arms. Decid- 
edly, to a modern mind, his manners 
were what were to be expected of a man 
who so openly courted a matron in her 
own house. 

«“ And Colonel Michael Wentworth is 
to lead the minuet,” said the beauty, her 
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whole manner bespeaking a lady all alive. 
“T’m glad I’m not to miss it. Do you 
see, sir, I’m in all my fineries?”’ and 
she playfully turned her extraordinarily 
dressed head, which shone with gro- 
tesquely large pins of very good stones. 

The young Governor John Wentworth, 
who had sailed to England to make his 
fortune, exceedingly in love with Frances 
Deering of Boston, and had returned with 
it made, and with a bachelor heart very 
ready to be given anew to Mrs. Frances 
Deering Atkinson, ten times handsomer 
than ever, and nursing a hectic spouse, 
was especially taken by a certain little 
indolence which characterized this Ports- 
mouth beauty at the tea board. Hot- 
blooded and hasty himself, he had a 
delightful sense of drinking in leisure in 
the society of his old flame, who had a 
grace of gentle breeding which never 
forsook her, though in real refinement 
of feeling and habit there was nothing 
to choose between this daring pair, al- 
ready the theme of all the tea tables up 
and down Court and Vaughan Streets. 

Yet Madam Atkinson was obliged to 
miss Colonel Michael and the minuet. 
For all over the old house, in its stillness, 
doors commenced to slam, with a running 
up and down stairs, and with many a 
tumultuous sign of change multiplying 
about the eating parlor wherein the young 
mistress of the mansion sat dismayed, 
with her exquisite tint deserting her. 
The door was thrown violently open, and 
a red-faced, heavy man appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Madam, your husband is no more,” 
said he harshly, but quaveringly, the 
words evidently hurting him. 

“T. can’t go. I can’t go up there. 
O what shall I do!” poor Mrs. Atkinson 
screamed, all her caprices, as natural to 
her as the foam is to the wave, miserably 
gone, leaving her trembling like a leaf in 
the wind, with uncontrollable cowardice, 
but looking significantly into the blue eyes 
of the governor for help, and not at all 
upon Dr. Moses in the doorway, who stood 
surveying both with much indignation. 

“If you do not hand Mrs. Atkinson to 
the chamber stairs,” said the doctor, in 
an angry guttural, “ your Excellency ain’t 
fit to carry garbage to a bear.” 
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“Man, you are too bold,” said Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth, flushing. “You 
must either recall your words, or quit 
Mrs. Atkinson’s service.” 

“Well, I will take them back,” said 
the doctor. “ You are fit.’ And he 
turned on his heel. 

“You must go up at once, dear,” said 
the governor gently. ‘“’Tis expected. 
Faith! he’s been good to you. I don’t 
see how you can keep away. "Tis all 
over, sweetheart!” he whispered again, 
with a pressure of the polished shoulders 
so near him; and by dint of leading her 
to the stairway foot, and watching her up 
the landings, the governor made sure she 
had gone to her duty. 

On the andirons the sticks which she 
saw Columb lay, an hour back, were still 
burning with spurts of flame ; everything 
looked the same, except the still man on 
the bed, who had changed worlds since 
she pattered down to tea. And over the 
gray face in the bedclothes were bending 
a couple in a grief to move the heart of 
any one born of woman: his father and 
mother, whose acres and whose lavish 
style of living gave them great considera- 
tion everywhere, but who could not keep 
their only son. 

“ His forehead is warm yet,” whispered 
this poor mother, piteously giving way at 
the bed to his shrinking wife. 

Young Madam Atkinson wished she 
had not gone down to supper; it is dis- 
agreeable to have thwarted a last wish. 
But another reflection pushed that regret 
from its stool in a moment, and clad 
in a proof armor of infatuation, she re- 
placed the dead hand in his mother’s 
grasp, and gave up her bedroom to those 
who desired to mourn. ‘The admired 
young chatelaine of Atkinson House stood 
to-night at a point in her life where 
mourning had small place. ‘The briefest 
term of courtship was what was to be 
expected of Governor John. 

Three days afterwards, Mr. Secretary 
Atkinson’s funeral train climbed the hill 
to St. John’s church, in the middle of an 
afternoon as cloudless, warm, fragrant, 
and sad as October days be. In the 
first coach sat Mrs. Atkinson alone, as was 
her right to ride, her little black mittened 
hands crossed upon her lap. 
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Mrs. Atkinson shivered at times in the 
mild air, bracing as wine, and she peeped 
out at the bier now and then when the 
battery of the fort and the guns of the 
Beaver riding in the harbor hurtled across 
the town, overpowering the tolling bells 
of St. John’s. She was dumbly sorry for 
the stark form ahead of her, whose arms 
had been always open to her for seven 
years, — and a good deal afraid of it, to tell 
the truth. Long years these were to young 
Mrs. Atkinson, although it seemed a short 
while since the match with him looked a 
grand thing to her, —to her, a slip of a 
girl dwelling in a plain street in Boston ; 
for to match with the heir of the rich 
Portsmouth Atkinsons, and to own their 
famous silver dishes, and to send _ for 
gowns to London shops, was to contract 
an alliance, as they say in our day. And 
the young, reticent man, who stood for 
all these good things, was speedily too 
deep in love with her sweet lips and 
wonderful skin to mind whether his bride 
possessed a heart or no. 

And to-day he was going to his_ burial, 
out of this warm day which his widow 
gazed at and valued like a child of the 
sun, as she was. Ahead, by the bier, Dr. 
Moses, the eccentric retainer of the 
Atkinsons, marched clumsily, the seams 
of his worn, hired mourning coat showing 
well in the full light. Dr. Moses was a 
character, just missing in some points 
being that strange thing, a genius. Mrs. 
Atkinson wondered at his wiping his eyes. 
She did not feel like tears. For a mo- 
ment she was startled vaguely because 
she did not. And then the coach stopped 
at the porch of old Queen’s Chapel. 

Up by the new porphyry font from Sene- 
gal they laid him, and spread a purple 
pall over him. She sat near enough to 
have touched this pall. ‘In the days of 
his youth,” the rector was saying. It 
seemed such a pity, even to his fair un- 
moved wife — “in the days of his youth.” 
With a faint compunction and desire 
to make amends, she recalled well how he 
had loved her, and how, spaniel-wise, he 
had followed her about, giving everything 
and getting nothing ; and, with an uncer- 
tainty of disposition which made Mrs. 
Atkinson like two persons, now proud 
and silent, and then gay and sweet, she 





remembered what she might have made 
of the great Atkinson foreroom —a 
bright place, swarming with children, 
with a toast who had _ foresworn the 
Assemblies sitting at her wheel in their 
midst, and with a pale young fellow read- 
ing conceits to her out of his books. 
But even as she pictured this, with an 
uneasy conscience, an intoxicating sense 
of something more to her mind, and now 
possible, stole over her, and she felt the 
presence of the broad-shouldered gov- 
ernor in his canopied pew. 

Then they carried the bier out of doors 
into the wind-swept cemetery of St. John’s ; 
and the widow, following in an_ inde- 
pendent, self-sufficing way, which made 
the family retainers stare at her curiously, 
felt touched suddenly by the stiff breeze 
of the making tide, and looked down 
upon the wonderful, stimulating landscape, 
where Portsmouth harbor lay like a map 
unrolled, with the blue sea encircling its 
islands and lapping its shores. It was a 
view powerful enough to tell upon even a 
selfish toast,- but unfortunately only in 
a way to strengthen her for her own de- 
sires. Perfumes from old-fashioned gar- 
dens at the foot of the cemetery slope 
mixed themselves with the salt scents, and 
moved Madam Atkinson. She _ shrank 
away from the tomb, and refused to look 
when the purple-veiled coffin was carried 
by her, and she drew a little nearer to 
Governor Wentworth, who stood also in 
the brittle, frost-bitten grass, his magni- 
ficent clothes of white satin and violet 
velvet flapping and blown about in the 
rushing wind. 

It was over, she reflected; and she 
straightened her slim shape in a way 
which made mother-in-law Afkinson re- 
gard her jealously. ‘This stalwart *royal 
official with the ribbon and star loved not 
books, nor to watch landscapes, nor to 
repeat tiresome jokes by dirty townsmen 
upon paved street, — he loved her. Bya 
look she could make his white, masterful 
hands quiver and work with nervousness. 
She could not be thus stirred, she re- 
flected with curiosity, being new to self- 
examinations and quite unaware that 
affection is a plant of growth, and is not 
depended upon for fruit before it has 
sprouted and come to leaf. Yet after her 
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Atkinson loved Governor 


fashion Mrs. 
John Wentworth, as Cleopatra loved An- 


tony. Not that Cleopatra’s affection could 
have been worth very much to any man, 
—bad, bold flower from a soil of self- 
pleasing. But the great Egyptian, and 
this lovely dame of Portsmouth, of the 
year of our Lord 1769, believed that 
what they had to bestow was as _ priceless 
as if it had grown from noble nature and 
inflexible honor. 

« But, ma’am, I tell you this won’t do,’ 
protested the governor that night, with 
his scarlet sleeve around the widow’s 
trim waist. He had made haste to put 
off his mourning coat. “I’m to have the 
regulation of you, Frances. And I won't 
come into this house after you now. 
Faith! I won’t.” 

A late bird was singing in a bush at the 
swinging window, and the sweet wind 
touched the lady’s face. She liked to 
feel the wandering wind of twilight; it 
was akin to her restless self. But she did 
not look restless as her lustrous hair lay 
upon the governor’s shoulder, and she 
returned his attentions silently and shyly 
until he was in a delirium of delight. 
And truly she was grateful to this gentle- 
man, who was the first gentleman in New 
Hampshire, and was going to give her 
precedence of every woman in the prov- 
ince,—and yet whom she could wind 
around her finger. 

“I’m not loath,” said she softly, “to 
wed you; it’s a great honor, to be sure. 
But there’s my year of mourning, if it is 
a great honor, and all that.” 

“Your year of mourning, Frances! 
Your day, we will say. For by the Lord 
who made me, you'll be Lady Wentworth 
to-morrow !”’ 

“To-morrow ! screeched Madam 
Atkinson, for her rippling speech was 
capable of waxing shrill. “And I to be 
a fit bride without new clothes ! ’’ 

“ Listen, Frances! By six of the clock 
to-morrow night I'll be in Boston for a 
whole milliner’s shop with its tirewomen. 
And then, sweetheart, as soon as the 
gown is sewn ’’ — 

Madam Atkinson knew he meant it, 
and she always fancied a bold man. Her 
eyes flashed their liking as her pretty arm 
stole around his neck, and she murmured : 


’ 


” 
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“’Tis Wednesday to-day. I dare say 
on the tenth day hence, if you get enough 
sewing women.” 

“And have off this black thing, Fran- 
ces! I hate it, though why I know not ; 
for poor Atkinson never did me any ill.” 

“Q he’s safe behind that stone door. 
What a door that is, though! And here 
be you and me in this comfortable room, 
John.” And the beautiful face drew very 
near his. 

“Nay, now, sweet! "Tis an awesome 
fate to be shut up in that old tomb at his 
age,’’ said her lover, kissing her, but feel- 
ing for one brief, disloyal minute that he 
would dislike to have his own death taken 
so coolly. 

Plenty of seamstresses came up to 
Portsmouth by the next stage, with pat- 
terns of great flowered silks, which they 
fell to cutting and shaping and stitching, 
sitting in their stiff, unrelenting chairs in 
the bedroom of Widow Atkinson, who 
tried on and tossed over materials, and 
found fault and approved, as if she were 
to be a girl bride instead of the survivor 
of a solemn scene but a few days old. 

“This is well,”’ she said caressingly, to 
one particular dressmaker whose fits were 
perfection, as she stood complete in a 
filmy shortgown of a pattern of tulips 
and dragons, at the end of a day’s work. 
“You'd best cut out the neck a bit more, 
though ; can you not?”’ And she smiled 
serenely upon her long glass, in the full 
assurance of a satin skin deserving of 
yellow old laces, a dainty vision of what 
flesh and blood could be in her day and 
generation. 

A dainty vision she was to Governor 
Wentworth, who was making his way into 
the room at that moment, to the scandal 
of the workers upon half-done bodices 
and tuckers, and who took his bride in 
his arms with the same consideration for 
the tirewomen as if they had been bronze 
figures. ‘The governor’s grace of bear- 
ing was not yet much marred by a dissi- 
pated life ; and as he stood with the lady 
in the middle of the littered room, 
they seemed a couple out of the days 
when conscienceless creatures “ took un- 
troubled the things which seemed to them 
good; when scruples were not, nor right 
and wrong yet named.” 
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“Come into the garden, darling,” 
coaxed the bridegroom to be; and the 
pretty woman, after taking time to fold 
all the laces carefully, went out with him 
among the old flower beds, fragrant of 
their box borderings, and along paths 
streaked with old moulds. 

“Faith, Frances!” observed the gov- 
ernor, “ you shall see the great Bible my 
Aunt Ladd hath sent on. ‘The clasps 
are gold, on my honor.” 

“A Bible!” Mrs. Atkinson faltered, in 
blank dismay. ‘And I had counted upon 
a fair set of those Pekin plates of hers.” 

“Why, upon honor, sweet wife !”’ said 
Governor Wentworth, evidently surprised 
and hurt, but as tenderly as could be. 
“T’m but a sinner, sure; but I’d rather 
have that fair big Bible to our wedding 
than a cargo of porcelain trumperies. 
*Twill bring for us fortune, belike.”’ 

“ But it remindeth of Queen’s Chapel,” 
retorted his lady in a voice very low and 
sweet and obstinate, “with its pages writ 
with births and deaths. Surely, there’s 
plenty o’ years before we need think on 
such things, John! To be sure, when 
we be old and come back from the 
king’s court, we’ll set up the great book 
in the fore room and con it .daily,” she 
added, with an entreating endearment, 
as she felt his tender mood cooling, — 
she could not imagine for what reason, — 
because of her speech, which she pri- 
vately considered was plain good sense 


itself. But the governor was a literal 
person. 

“Nay, Frances!” he said rather 
firmly. “I have no mind for the court 


while my farms are what they are now. 
We will pass our years here in the prov- 
ince, please God, and lie down together 
at their close like true mates, thanking 
Him for our spent happiness.” And the 
impetuous, burly man, who had_ been 
always after his fashion faithful to her, 
thrilled at the prospect. 

Mrs. Atkinson did not quite echo this. 
She could not certainly admit that she 
desired to become a perpetual charm and 
a benison to any’ man. Still, she was 
much in love, she thought, and her lover’s 
breath was on her cheek, so she forebore 
to tease ; and the governor, who did not 
possess a luminous mind, was far from 
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supposing that this round and dimpled 
dame, whose soft face he was pressing to 
his, would be able to ease herself in the 
future by throwing down those burdens 
of humanity which she was framed to 
bear, and which he had not any intention 
of endeavoring to avoid. 

On Saturday morning, November elev- 
enth, just ten days after the funeral, 
another procession came out of Atkinson 
House for St. John’s on the hill. Down 
in the harbor the colors were fluttering 
upon the shipping, and the bells rang, 
and the shops were shut. And in the 
state coach sat rose-like Mrs. Atkinson, 
her glossy hair strained up over an enor- 
mous cushion, and her person fine in a 
rich gown with sleeves as tight as the 
skin, her wedding dress being completed 
by an apron of old Mechlin lace, which 
was lifted by the air like a cobweb. 
Neck and arms and fingers gleamed with 
a medley of colored jewels in the taste 
of the time. She sat in perfect content 
and happiness beside the splendidly ar- 
rayed bridegroom, while the coaches 
made their way slowly through staring 
crowds with coarse jokes on their lips ; 
not ill-natured crowds, for the governor 
was popular, and the bride was worth 
looking at. So she married and 
mated, she deluded herself into believing. 
The next six years had no power over 
Lady Wentworth’s looks, for she  pos- 
sessed features which years did not 
wither ; but they told upon her morally, 
and unfortunately. ‘The seasons passed in 
Portsmouth and in Wolfsborough, where a 
rambling, spacious house received her 
during the summers, and shut her up 
from the world with the governor, who 
cultivated a great farm of near four thou- 
sand acres. The Wolfsborough summers 
were, after all, as much to her taste as 
the chatelaines of old Portsmouth, among 
whom she felt terribly alone ; 
her liking as pretty Madam Hancock 
with her gowns, and Madam _ Pickett 
with her tiring discourse of her sons, and 
the Benning Wentworths with their ado 
over dinners. ‘The thing to do, accord- 
ing to Lady Frances Wentworth, was to 
rub one’s face with May dew, and forbear 
excitement, and refresh with punch, — no 
mere punch for dames, but hot and 


was 


as much to 
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strong, and dipped with a generous ladle. 
Her strong drinks were altering her 
figure, but she was not able to let them 
alone, for they suffered her to forget. 
Brilliant Lady Wentworth had reached 
the pass of desiring to forget. Having 
quickness, she had found out in a month 
that Governor John Wentworth was not 
the equal of Theodore Atkinson, in spite 


of being a man to have taken the fancy. 


of old Queen Charlotte herself. And as 
deficiency was fatal to his wife’s caprice 
for him, she grew to tolerate him, to dis- 
like him, to be irritated by his presence, 
according to her stages of disregard ; 
and to make up to herself, also, for the 
loneliness of solitude, the obstruction 
which there is in intimacy without com- 
panionship, by the freest manners and 
the loudest laughs, as well as by the 
more decorous delight of dresses of the 
most extravagant richness in the prov- 
ince. And there was always the gov- 
ernor’s great punch bowl for company, 
when the men were gone. No amber 
drink or ‘Tou!on for her, dealt out in the 
thimble-like glasses of the Wentworth 
sideboard. 

The governor’s establishment at Wolfs- 
borough came to know her ways, as we 
all are judged from hour to hour by the 
witnesses of our daily living; so that 
when her soft, high-heeled shoes came 
pattering into the roomy, pleasant kitchen, 
with its south windows full of pot herbs, 
it was well understood it was never for 
the housekeeping, for she pretended to 
no talent for it. 

On the settle, in the chimney side, this 
day, lounged the governor’s secretary, 
adding accounts, and courting a winsome, 
smiling young woman, who walked back 
and forth in the middle of the sanded 
floor, spinning at her great wheel. Lady 
Wentworth’s starry eyes read this little 
kitchen idyl well enough, and she re- 
sented with a quick resentment the 
fresher fairness of the girl’s milky skin ; 
for the moment the older woman, who 
looked immortal, was jealous of this very 
briefest type of beauty —the New Eng- 
land flower-leaf prettiness which the years 
make haste to smite. 

“Well, sir, you’re for the husking to- 
night, I make no doubt !”’ cried the lady 
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with a disdainful species of civility to tne 
secretary. ‘Expect me your way ifter I 
find red ears.” 

The secretary, who was none too wise, 
bowed to the floor at the attention. 

“This goody here will be sure to zet a 
red ear if you are by, won’t you, chid?” 

The maid’s face burnt furiously, but 
she managed to stammer, as she bent ver 
her tow: 

“ No, I shan’t, my lady. 


” 


I don’t choose 
to. 

“Don’t you?” said Lady Wentworth 
dryly. “And why not?” 

“T don’t want the red ears, ma’am.” 

“How fine!” sneered her lady with 
an unpleasant laugh. ‘They are just 
what you want, and what all the maids 
want. But you’re not honest enough to 
say so. You can be my beau to the 
south barn this afternoon, Mr. Secre- 
tary ;”’ and Lady Wentworth with a care- 
less deference treated the young fellow to 
a bewildering smile. But she did not 
look the girl’s way. 

“So, ho!” bawled Lady Wentworth, 
coarsely and maliciously, three hours 
later, when she came upon the spinner in 
the barn. “Thy man’s lips taste rarely, 
my wench.”’ She passed along, shaking 
delicate scents from her skirts, envied 
even by the pretty maidens whose 
bachelors she was making free with, and 
tolerating freedoms she would have been 
the last to brook before dinner. 

“You are not to go to this husking, 
dame,” the governor had said hotly at 
dinner. “’Tis too much condescension. 
I do not choose to have thy face kissed 
by all my farmers.” 

Instead of temper and of promises, 
Lady Wentworth had put her face with its 
unworn beauty close to his, and offered 
him her lips; and the governor, who 
secretly felt he was on the outside of his 
dame’s life, was flattered by her tender- 
ness, and dallying with a spell of supreme 
attraction, which was outlasting his esteem 
for her, tacitly consented, and hung 
around the barns thereafter, too proud to 
go in among his farmers, and far too sore- 
hearted to keep away. 

“'There’s no use, my lady! ‘The 
door’s fast,” whispered the secretary to 
his weary companion in brocade, as they 
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swvud on the porch in the starlight and 
tried the house door together. 

Lady Wentworth said nothing, being 
speechless with wrath. She was stealing 
blazing sidelong glances at the windows 
of her bedroom. Suddenly, tremulous 
with anger, she shook the door noisily, 
calling sharply : 

“T shall go to bed though, John! The 
water is soft. Oh, I shall get to bed!” 

And letting go the knocker, she darted 
off toward Smith’s Pond, which was a 
lakelet fringing her lawns, very well aware, 
however, of the opening door, the great 
oaths, and heavy feet in pursuit of her. 
Stepping noiselessly upon the soft mould 
of the garden beds, she suffered them to 
pass, and flitting back she opened nar- 
rowly the big door, and flashed through 
it, to slam and bolt and bar it instantly, 
to the discomfiture of the master of the 
house and of his secretary alike, who 
spent the night together upon the garden 
seats, —for no scullion dared open a 
casement to them. 

My Lady Wentworth had no better 
hours in her handsome chamber. It was 
for this, she considered with herself, light- 
ing all her candles, and staring hard in 
the mirror, — it was for this that she gave 
up the chance of a titled match in Eng- 
land, which all Theodore Atkinson’s 
money would have well put her in the 
way of. And this flawless face of hers, 
whose pale perfection looked back at her 
from her glass, was to pass and fade 
among these hay-makings and _ hog-kill- 
ings, with a change, to be sure, of winters, 
to the Portsmouth revels which she knew 
by heart. And she was thirty-three only, 
and had plenty of years to live !— to die 
in rather, and by inches! she said in- 
wardly. 

“Gramercy, governor,” said Lady 
Wentworth to her lord one day in the 
late spring of the next year, the famous 
1775, “’tis useless to stay; and since 
this pestilent Virginian hath come up 
here to Boston, things look mightily like 
the losing of our lands. To go to Eng- 
land is to live at ease till he be hanged.”’ 

“ Beyond doubt His Majesty will put 
this down in the year!” observed Gov- 
ernor Wentworth irresolutely and with 
troubled eves; “and just now I have 


plenty to live upon at court till it be 
blown.” 

“And never a lace head in this 
market!’ chimed in his lady, leaning 
towards him, with the subtle fragrance of 
her hair and dress floating around her. 
“A fit court they be setting up in Boston, 
indeed! Let us get hence with my 
emeralds before they be called for to dress 
up the blue and buff militiamen.” 

Governor Wentworth hesitated and 
looked away. Into his foreroom came 
drifting the slow wind, swelling the ruffled 
curtains and stirring pleasantly the quaint, 
stiff keepsakes upon his tables. The 
trifles, and the rich room, and the town 
of Portsmouth itself were a part of his 
life, not to be left easily by this ease- 
loving gentleman. But he had lived in 
London in his youth, a tie which cast, a 
prejudice into the veins of more than one, 
which boiled along there, until the gates 
of death shut down. Besides, he was 
fond of his wife, and it occurred to him 
in his weakness that a gift of some Lon- 
don seasons might stimulate her kind- 
ness, discouragingly slight for a long way 
back. His means lay altogether in the 
direction of loyalty also, and his relatives 
were that way, too. Governor John 
Wentworth would have laughed loudly 
over a predicted republic ; for like many 
in the conservative town he believed in 
rights divine, and especially in the stations 
in which it had pleased the Lord to set 
people. 


One of old Queen Charlotte’s drawing- 
rooms was going forward, kept in London 
during a dense fog. ‘There was no seeing 
anything and no knowing anybody, as 
the queen said herself, standing primly 
with her painfully plain face and gorgeous 
jewelry, to receive the courtesies of Lon- 
don good society ; until finally the punc- 
tilious woman paused and stood quite 
still in the gathering darkness, making 
the Duchess of Ancaster ask everybody 
who they were and if they had been 
spoken to or not. For those were the days 
of twinkling, infrequent candles, which 
lit up but poorly the throne-room at St. 
James’s, where the rigid, small first lady of 
England saw company, and talked broken 
English to those she delighted to honor. 





-— ame anon. 
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A lady came up to the queen in a 
gown as costly as the royal apparel itself, 
but not set off by such clumsy, large 
brooches and ornaments of precious 
stones as made the ugly little queen 
gleam and sparkle in the candlelight, as 
if she were sprinkled with hoar frost and 
dew. There was an undaunted gay air 
to this stranger to match the money in 
her laces; and Queen Charlotte eyed 
her with very considerable respect, as 
after her sweeping obeisance, and the 
light touch of velvety lips to the royal 
hand, she exchanged compliments with 
the Duchess of Ancaster, who marvelled 
at the hoop and furbelows far better than 
her own. 

“Tam much beholden to you for my 
lord’s turtle dinner,” whispered Lady 
Harcourt civilly to this new attraction, 
who was taking a place among the 
queen’s women in a little suppressed tu- 
mult of acclaim. ‘Twas my misfortune 
I could not wait upon you. My lord 
says none but the great city men ever 
give such a turtle feast. ‘Twas beyond 
poor Nuneham.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” cried Lady Wentworth, 
flattered and offended also, and she could 
not have told wherefore, by the keen, 
dark, feminine eyes upon the superior 
force and beauty of her countenance, 
and desiring too, as usual, to say some- 
thing insolent, — “ Lord Harcourt must be 
used to a plain dinner at Nuneham! 
’Twas the turtle we have twice a week, 
no more, I do assure you, ma’am! The 
governor hath a tank of the creatures. 
And so ’twas my turtles, and not me that 
stuck in the memory of my lord!” And 
her loud tone and bold eyes wandered 
Lord Harcourt’s way, as with the ease of 
a practised courtier, he was backing 
down the room before King George and 
the Queen, who were beginning the cir- 
cuit. 

“It is likely, ma’am, he will have 
chances to mend his bad manners,”’ said 
Lady Harcourt coldly, conscious of the 
gauntlet flung by this truly beautiful colo- 
nist, with her face dateless of days. 

“Faith!” said the Duke of Queens- 
bury to his neighbor in the circle. “This 
little Wentworth hath spirit. And what 


a tint and texture! Reminds me of 


Coghlan. Behaves like her, too ; damned 
if she does not.’ And the duke, as 
soon as the “royals’’ were past, started to 
pay his perilous compliments, which, they 
said, in his time, no woman could accept 
and keep her name untarnished ; while 
ex-Governor Wentworth, fat and florid, 
with bleared eyes, and flesh softening 
from excessive drinking, looked on with 
a slow displeasure at the usual triumph 
of his dame. 


So the years went on, years with no 
more Wolfsborough in them, and not too 
much credit either, for that matter, in a 
fine house which woke to life at high 
noon to be ready for Lady Wentworth’s 
company, and her card tables by even- 
ing; years full of the changing fortunes 
which freed the colonies, though that 
was an event wholly ignored in Lady 
Wentworth’s circle. 

“Nay, now, Puss,” observed my lady 
one day, chucking under the chin a 
smart young peeress who had just been 
set down from her coach at the Royal 
Lodge for her three months waitings. 
“You are pretty, child! Did never any 
one tell it you besides my lord?” 

And with the generosity which a fa- 
mous toast can afford to show sometimes, 
Lady Wentworth patted the noble young 
wife’s absolutely fresh face, and spread 
out her pink palms soft as are. ever the 
hands of such; while the new queen’s 
woman, mortally afraid of the best known 
lady of Queen Charlotte’s court, blushed 
and stared admiringly into the wonderful 
eyes with their compelling power, and 
said eagerly : 

“You shall tell me what to say, ma’am, 
if you'll do me that favor, when the 
equerries are civil to me— if so happen 
they are,’’— her stammering voice drop- 
ping in bashfulness before this Helen of 
the palace, who stood before her, so 
assured, so good-natured, and so faultless 
of gown. 

“T’ll tell thee what is good for thee, 
child. Would I had had it said to me 
when I was thy age in my fair house 
in the colonies! Forget the equerries 
when thy three months are done; and 
spread marigolds to dry, and make com- 
fits in thy lord’s old hall down in Nor- 


’ 
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folk, and think only of children at thy 
knees and thy lord’s face across thy 
dinner table. Not that the life would 
ever have done for me!” my lady added, 
harshly, checking this rare moment with 
a hard laugh, the youthful queen’s wo- 
man, who had a sweet face and slow wit, 
comprehending little of the exhortation 
or the mirth, beyond a feeling that the 
advice was passing strange, and that it 
would be very foolish to go down into 
Norfolk again without leaving some dam- 
aged heart among the king’s equerries. 


But we live but to die, and Lady Fran- 
ces Wentworth had to suffer an old age 
like any other mortal, an unwilling old 
age in a country house, with a sad feeling 
that she really belonged to no land. In 
fact, her tory life had effaced her pretty 
well in the old town by the sea, although 
when she dwelt with vivid and various 
reminiscence upon the years of her first 
marriaze, as she once would have smiled 
to think she could ever choose so to 
dwell, she would wonder if the village of 
Atkinson, named after her father-in-law, 
had ever been re-named, and if his dole 
of bread was continued still at St. John’s 
Church, and if Francestown and Deer- 
ing, bestowed by her hearty governor in 


the days of his first enchantment, yet 
were keeping her career in men’s minds 
in the province she had deserted so care- 
lessly and so willingly. 


“Fancy, Polly,” wrote off the young 
mistress of a gray old fortress in Berks, 
in the year 1813, to her town friend, 
“fancy me with naught of London by 
me but my coach, whipping up syllabubs 
to the critical praise of my housekeeper, 
pacing on my pony beside my lord on his 
rounds, and nursing an old world toast 
who is hgre to make her end! She is 
my lord’s kinswoman, though as a colo- 
nist the family look cold at her. She 
lies all day, Polly, for she can rise no 
more, slipping the heavy old rings upon 
her little fingers and studying her caps 
of mornings. Her women only know 
the strength of her possets of afternoons. 
"Tis easy to see she is of some old-time 
circle to match that of Carlton House ; 
but she must have been a sweet girl. 
Heigh ho! We are led but to follow, 
Polly! Some day some chit will be nurs- 
ing of mine own death bed! I send 
kisses to the shuttered house in Ches- 
ter Place, till such time as we shall get up 
to town and fling it open wide, and I can 
give you a hug in it.” 
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By W. P. Dole. 


ROM the same hill two sparkling streamlets go, 
Seeming in haste to join the generous tide 
That, like an artery vast, winds long and wide, 
And nurtures life in all the plains below. 
Thwarted and fretted in its early flow, 
By sudden obstacle oft forced aside, 
Yet with a purpose not to be denied, 

The restless current brave, — now swift, now slow, — 
Onward through rocky gorges fights its way, 
Leaping at last, bright in the glow of day, 

To the smooth river’s bosom bordered fair 
With fertile fields and happy homes of men: 

And on its easy course doth idly bear 
Through sluggish reeds to a mirk, oozy fen. 
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THE SWEET SINGER OF THE HOSPITALS. 


By Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer. 


PRESIDENT OF THE WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS, 


Army was massing against Rich- 

mond, the hospitals in and around 
Washington were very much overcrowded. 
Under orders from the Secretary of War, 
I had charge of the women managers of 
the “Special Diet Kitchens ”’ connected 
with the hospitals all along the front lines. 
It also devolved upon me to select the 
women for these positions—two for 
each kitchen. ‘They directed, under the 
orders of the Ward surgeons, the prepa- 
ration of the food for the very sick and 
the severely wounded. In some of these 
special diet kitchens, more than a thou- 
sand patients were supplied with carefully 
prepared food, in great variety, three 
times each day. It will readily be seen 
that competent women were needed to 
properly manage the work in these im- 
portant kitchens. They had not only to 
control a force of from twenty to thirty 
men, and direct their work, but they had 
the responsibility of securing the proper 
preparation of food on time and without 
confusion. Their official position also 
required that they should be women of 
culture and social standing, who would 
command the respect of the officers and 
surgeons in charge. It is greatly to the 
honor of the patriotic women of America, 
that scores of accomplished women vol- 
unteered to perform this difficult and 
arduous service. Great care was taken 
in their selection, and none were accepted 
who were not highly indorsed. 

One day there came to headquarters 
in Washington a young lady from Paw- 
tucket, R. I. She was twenty-two years 
old, as I afterwards learned, but she was 
so youthful in appearance that she looked 
much younger. 

“T am Lizzie Billings,” she said by 
way of introduction. “I was ready and 
waiting, and as soon as I received your 
letter containing the pass an@ orders to 
come, I started.” 


|" the fall of 1864, when the Union 


My heart sank within me. I was ex- 
pecting Lizzie Billings, but I had antici- 
pated meeting a very different looking 
person. Every letter of recommendation 
had said : 


“ Although Miss Billings is young in years, she 
is mature in character, and represents the highest 
type of American womanhood. She will com- 
mand respect anywhere. We commend her to 
you, as one of our noblest women, one who will 
be equal in any position, and who will never 
falter, or fail in the line of duty.” 


I had therefore expected to meet a 
woman of commanding presence, whose 
appearance would indicate experience 
and inspire confidence that she was equal 
to any emergency. But she was small 
and childlike in her appearance, and 
plain and unconventional in her manners. 

Although much disappointed, I re- 
ceived her as graciously as possible ; but 
when she inquired “ Where am I to go?” 
I did not feel safe in assigning her to 
hospital duty. So I answered: 

“You will stay here for the present.” 
My courage, however, almost failed me 
when she said : 

“T brought my little melodeon with 
me; I thought it might be useful.” 

And sure enough, when her baggage 
was brought up, the tiniest melodeon I 
have ever seen was taken out of its box. 

“What shall we do with that dear 
innocent child from Rhode Island, and 
her little melodeon?’’ I said privately to 
my secretary, a little later. But she 
could not solve the problem. When the 
heavy work of the day was over, we 
joined Miss Billings in the parlor. After 
some conversation she inquired with 
childlike simplicity : 

“Would you like to have me play and 
sing?” 

We assented, and she at once took her 
seat at the melodeon. We were charmed 
and amazed. It seemed as if the cur- 
tains of Heaven had been suddenly 
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drawn apart, and the song of an angel 
was floating down upon us. ‘The tones 
of the little instrument were soft and 
clear, and the voice of the singer was re- 
markably sweet and sympathetic. Her 
notes thrilled one—there was life in 
them. 

After listening to her for an hour, all 
our own weariness and anxiety were 
gone, and we knew just what to do with 
Lizzie Billings. There were tens of 
thousands of burdened souls all about us, 
and she, with her wonderful gift of song, 
could lift some droping spirits, and pour 
the balm of peace into some wounded, 
fainting hearts. 

The next morning I took her and her 
little melodeon in my ambulance over to 
Campbell Hospital, and requested her 
to sing as she had opportunity. The 
sick and wounded were quartered in 
great wooden barracks, eighty feet long. 
There were two rows of cots, one on 
each side of the room. ‘That very day 
she went into one of these long wards. 
She had never been in a hospital before ; 
and when she entered and saw the long 
rows of cots, and the pale and earnest 
faces of the men, all turned towards her, 
she grew faint and dizzy, and her courage 
almost failed her. She was powerless to 
do anything but walk on down the aisle. 
At last a soldier called feebly to her: 

“Say, miss, can’t you write a letter for 
me?” 

It was a great relief to have the silence 
broken, and to have something to do. 
She seated herself beside his cot and 
asked : 

“To whom shall I write?” 

“My mother ;” and he thrust his thin 
hand down under his pillow and drew 
forth a letter and handed it to her. She 
read the tender messages of his mother, 
and the others of the family with tears in 
her eyes ; it was so pitiful that those who 
loved him so should be so far away when 
he needed them most. 

“Tell her,” he said, “ that the doctors 
say I may live a week or two yet.” 

“Oh, you may get well yet!” 

“No, I have a fatal disease, and can 
never get well.” 

“Shall I ask your mother to come to 
you?” 


“No, she is too poor to come; but 
she is praying for me.” 

“Would you like to have me pray for 
you?” 

“Yes, miss, if you will.” 

Lizzie Billings took one of his thin, 
cold hands in her own, and knelt there 
beside his cot, and offered up one of 
those tender prayers that come from the 
heart and go straight to Heaven. When 
she arose, every man who was able to be 
about the ward was standing around the 
cot, and many were wiping away the 
tears they could not restrain. 

“Would you like to have me sing 
something?” she questioned. 

“Oh, do!” they all entreated; and 
she sang one of those sweet religious 
songs that she could sing so well. Of 
course they were delighted, and urged 
her to come again. 

“‘T have a melodeon,” she said as she 
left them, “and if the surgeon will allow, 
I will come to-morrow and have that 
brought in.” 

The next day the little melodeon was 
brought in, and Miss Billings sang for 
them. The surgeon in charge was so 
delighted with her singing and its effects, 
that he gave orders that she should be 
allowed to go freely into all the wards to 
sing. From that time on, she devoted 
her whole time to singing, going from 
ward to ward, till all the thousands in that 
great hospital had been soothed and 
cheered again and again by the sweet 
melody of her voice. 

The effect of her singing was so uplift- 
ing, that I extended her field, and had an 
ambulance detailed for her use, that she 
might visit other hospitals. From that 
time on she had her regular circuit, going 
day after day from hospital to hospital, to 
cheer the suffering and sorrowing ones. 
Men who had been strong in battle, to 
do and to dare, but now lay helpless and 
sorely wounded, with heart and _ flesh 
ready to fail, were made to forget their 
agony for a time, and to mount up on the 
wings of hope, leaving despair and death 
below them. Mothers and wives, who 
watched hopelessly by their dying ones, 
were helped to lift up their eyes to “the 
hills from whence cometh our help.’ 
That thousands were saved from despair 
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by this sweet singer of hospitals, there can 
be no doubt. 

I found her afterwards in other fields 
of work, competent to manage large in- 
terests. She would have been equal to 
any position I could have given her, if I 
had known her ability; but it was well 
that I did not know. It was her blessed 
mission to lift the clouds of sorrow and 
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despair and let in the sunshine of hope. 
In no other position could she have done 
so great and wonderful a work. 

She has changed her name since then, 
and is now a minister’s wife; but her 
voice still holds, with its sweet sympa- 
thetic cadence, the listening hundreds as 
of old, when she was known as “ the sweet 
singer of the hospitals.” 


————_ # --@ + — —___—_ 
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Just as the question “ Where are Vinland and 
Norumbega? ” was discussed in our pages a month 
ago, there came to our table, in the form of a 
pamphlet so small that it can be read in half an 
hour, the clearest and most judicial essay upon 
“The discovery of America by the Northmen” 
which it has been our fortune to read. This pam- 
phlet is the reprint of a discourse delivered before 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, a year 
ago, by Rev. Edmund F. Slafter. The various 
historical works, usually relating to subjects more 
or less obscure, which have been written or edited 
by Mr. Slafter in the past, have all given witness 
to his singular care and thoroughness as a scholar, 
to his sound judgment, and his literary skill; and 
these qualities are conspicuous in the present very 
timely essay. 

Mr. Slafter gives a brief outline of the four or 
five expeditions from Iceland to “ Vineland” at 
the end of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh centuries, all of which any well-defined 
narrative remains, beginning with the voyage of 
Bjarni about the year 985, followed by that of 
Leif about 1000. The evidence on which the 
stories rest are the two sagas transferred, with 
other old Icelandic parchments, to Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, between 1650 and 1715. The ear- 
liest of these two sagas is supposed to have been 
written by Hank Erlendsson, who died in 1334, 
three centuries after the time of Leif and Thor- 
vald; but these sagas were probably copied from 
older ones. The narrative of the voyages had 
been for long an oral tradition, subject to the 
vicissitudes of the oral tradition in all old times. 
It was a hundred and fifty years after the alleged 
discovery of this continent before the practice 
began of committing Icelandic sagas to writing. 
Mr. Slafter well points out, therefore, the folly of 
treating these old descriptions as we would treat a 
coast survey or admiralty report, in which lines 
and distances are determined by accurate instru- 
ments and recorded scientifically. Their refer- 
ences to places are of about the same exactness as 
their terms for the divisions of the day, such as 
“the time when the herdsmen took their break- 
fast.’ Mr. Slafter believes that the narrations of 
the sagas are to be accepted in their general out- 
lines and prominent features, but only so. He 
thinks that the first country that the explorers dis- 


covered after leaving Greenland answers in its 
general features to Newfoundland, the second to 
Nova Scotia, and the third to New England. But 
when we go beyond this he holds, and we think 
justly, that there is no certainty whatever, the 
descriptions being all general and indefinite and 
identifying nothing. 

In the nine hundred years between Leif’s time 
and ours, great changes have undoubtedly taken 
place at the mouth of all the New England rivers; 
sands have been drifting, new islands and new 
inlets have been formed, and old ones have ceased 
toexist. “ But even if we suppose that no changes 
have taken place in this long lapse of time,” says 
Mr. Slafter, “there are, doubtless, between Long 
Island Sound and the eastern limit of Nova 
Scotia, a great number of rivers with all the char- 
acteristics of that described by the sagas. Pre- 
cisely the same characteristics belong to the 
Taunton, the Charles, the Merrimack, the Piscata- 
qua, the Kennebec, the Saint Croix, and the St. 
John. All these rivers have one or more islands 
at their mouth, and there are abundant places 
near by where a ship might be stranded at low 
tide, and in each of these rivers there are expan- 
sions or bays from which they flow into the 
ocean. And there are, probably, twenty other 
less important rivers on our coast, where the same 
conditions may likewise be found. What saga- 
cious student of history, or what learned geogra- 
pher, has the audacity to say that he is able to tell 
us near which of these rivers the Northmen con- 
structed their habitations, or made their tem- 
porary abode?” 

With the old mill at Newport, the inscription 
on the Dighton rock, “the skeleton in armor,” 
and other alleged monuments or remains of the 
Northmen in New England, Mr. Slafter deals 
summarily, Had old Governor Arnold, who in 
his will called the old Newport mill “my stone 
built windmill,” felt that there was any mystery 
about its origin, he could hardly have failed to say 
something about it. Roger Williams was himself 
an antiquary, and deeply interested in everything 
pertaining to our aboriginal history. “ Had any 
building of arched mason-work, with some pre- 
tensions to architecture, existed at the time when 
he first took up his abode in Rhode Island, and 
before any English settlements had been made 
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there, he could not have failed,’ Mr. Slafter be- 
lieves, to “ mention it; a phenomenon so singular, 
unexpected, and mysterious must have attracted 
his attention. His silence on the subject renders 
it moraJly certain that no such structure could 
have been there at the time.” 

We confess, for our own part, that we never 
dare build much upon the argument from “si- 
lence.” We once learned a distinct lesson on this 
point in connection with Roger Williams himself 
(see New England Magazine, October, 1889, p. 
166). Still we agree with Mr. Slafter in believing 
it utterly improbable that, had the settlers of 
Rhode Island found this old structure already 
standing, evidently descending from dim anti- 
quity, it would have occasioned no remark that 
has come down to us on the part of any of them. 

Mr. Slafter preaches an excellent little sermon 
in the last pages of his pamphlet upon the duty of 
historians to stick to facts and keep the imagina- 
tion in its proper province, saying things that 
have application to much besides speculations 
about Vinland and Norumbega. His summing 
up as to the Northmen is as follows: “We 
cannot doubt that the Northmen made four or 
five voyages to the coast of America in the last 
part of the tenth and the first part of the eleventh 
centuries; that they returned to Greenland with 
cargees of grapes and timber; that their abode on 
our shores was temporary; that they were mostly 
occupied in explorations, and made no prepara- 
tions for establishing any permanent colony; ex- 
cept their temporary dwellings, they erected no 
structures whatever, either of wood or of stone. 

The place of their first landing, the location 
of their dwellings, the parts of the country which 
they explored, are so indefinitely described that 
they are utterly beyond the power of identitfica- 
tion.” 

We think that this matter must be left just 
where Mr. Slafter leaves it. It would certainly be 
gratifying, as he recognizes, to believe that the 
Northmen reared spacious buildings and fortresses 
by some of our New England bays or rivers, to 
know where Leif landed and where Thorvald was 
buried. But for this we need evidence that is not 
yet before the court; ani meantime it is not profi- 
table to draw on our imagination for our facts. 

a*® 

WE think that no one can read Mr. Slafter’s 
pamphlet and not feel that the erection of a mon- 
ument on the banks of Charles River to mark 
the site of the ancient Norumbega is at least 
premature. Rev. William C. Winslow’s 
phlet on “The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland,” 
paper first read, a few w eeks ago, before the New 
England Historical Genealogical Society, is not 
so convincing in its opposition to the proposed 
monument at Delftshaven. But in truth Dr. 
Winslow is not opposed to a monument at Delfts- 
haven or at Leyden. He says: 

“To commemorate the wholesome lesson [of confedera- 
tion as exemplified in Holland] to the world and to our 
forefathers in particular, the toleration of the Pilgrims in 
the Netherlands denied them in England, and the noble 
lives of the Pilgrims in Holland, tablet and morfiment may 


fittingly perform a grateful office in Leyden and Delfts- 
haven.” 


He believes some site near Robinson’s house in 
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Leyden to be the spot, before all others in Hol- 
land, where should stand the chief monument to 
the Pilgrims; “at Delftshaven let some simpler 
remembrance, in stone and bronze, mark the 
place of the tinal departure.” What awakens Dr. 
Winslow’s opposition and gives birth to this pam- 
phlet is the statement of the ground or purpose 
of the proposed monument made by the Congre- 
gational Club of Boston, in voting its approval of 
the project. That statement was as follows: 


** Remembering the hospitality of the free republic of 
Holland, so generously bestowed upon the Pilgrims, who, 
after twelve years’ residence in Amsterdam and Leyden, 
sailed from Delftshaven on a voyage which was completed 
at Plymouth Rock, it is fitting that we should unite in 
pods recognition of Dutch hospitality, and at Delfts- 
haven raise some durable token of our appreciation of both 
hosts and guests— calling upon all Americans who honor 
alike the principles and the founders of the two republics to 
join in the enterprise.” 


Dr. Winslow’s trouble is with the expression of 
gratitude to the Dutch for their “ generous hospi- 
tality,” and his pamphlet is an effort to prove that 
there was no such hospitality. But all this comes 
simply to a matter of defining what hospitality is, 
and what its signal features are under varying cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Winslow, in the course of his 
argument, submits a “ parallel illustration ”’ : 


“A band of Russian refugees settle in New England in 
1891. Early next century they remove to some distant 
land, where, two or three centuries later, they become a 
strong nation. They honestly lived, honorably earned their 
bread in New England. Moreover, they had a shelter, as a 
body, from Russian persecution. They saw in New Eng- 
land the blessings of freedom and education and a free gos- 
pel, and they applied the example in building up them- 
selves into a nation. Now, in the year 2162, some of their 
number propose to erect in New England a monument, 
stating as the preamble to their resolution: ‘ Whereas, 
Remembering the hospitality of the free republic of the 
United States, so generously hetewed upon our ancestors, 
who, after twelve years, residence in New England, sailed 
from Boston,” etc. But others among them, revering 
equally the memory of their fathers, ask for evidence of 
any special favors shown the fathers by the great American 
republic, such as other refugees from over the ocean did 
not freely receive. They ask if their ancestors did not 
earn their livelihood, and then their right, under its laws, 
to live in a land often described by its writers as an asylum 
for the oppressed? ” s 


But suppose the American republic, in the year 
1891, to be the only place where these same Rus- 
sian republicans could find refuge and protection. 
Staying at home they would be driven into the 
Siberian mines; flying to Austria or Turkey, they 


would fare worse; only in America could they 
find toleration and safety. The power of .almost 
the whole world, be it remembered, is, meantime, 
bearing against America to make it impossible for 
her to remain a free port for such as these, and 
all her resources are taxed to the utmost to main- 
tain her principles and her life. She does not, it 
may be, “lavish hospitality” upon these exiles, 
or “do them special favors”? above those done 
this other band of exiles from Hungary, — has 
tihs been claimed with reference to the Pilgrims 
in Holland? — but she does secure them, in ter- 
rible extremity, an opportunity to live with “ free- 
dom and in good content”; she assures them, as 
she does the Hungarians also, that their coming is 
“agreeable and welcome”; the Boston bakers 
give them—not beans and bread, indeed, with- 
out money and without price, but credit in excep- 
tional measure; the Boston folk generally strive 
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“to get their custom and to employ them above 
others in their work,” recognizing and applaud- 
ing their honor and diligence; their leading 
teacher, invited repeatedly to lecture at Harvard, 
gains as great respect there as that accorded Dr. 
Peabody and Professor Everett, when he dies 
being followed to his burial by a great body of our 
scholars and officials; the little company alto- 
gether, when finally departing for Vancouver, to 
better themselves, receive special mention, “ com- 
mendable testimony,” from Mayor Mathews and 
che board of aldermen, for their superior behavior 
during their stay in the city, in contrast with the 
behavior of those “ Walloons,” for instance; and 
in Vancouver they realize what an immense school- 
ing they have had in their twelve years in New 
England, in all that goes to make a strong and 
broad social organization. We maintain that it 
would not be extravagant or out of order for the 
great nation growing up in two centuries from the 
little company thus kept together and kept safe in 
New England for a dozen years to speak of New 
England’s “ generous hospitality,” even though no 
New England millionnaire made the company one 
gift during its tarrying. We think it was proper, 
as we do not doubt it was most sincere, for 
Governor Bradford, writing to the New Nether- 
land authorities in 1627, to acknowledge the 
Pilgrims “tied in a strict obligation unto your 
country and state, for the good entertainment and 
liberty which we had.” We think it would be 
right for us, the children, to acknowledge this 
good entertainment and liberty given by Holland 
to our fathers, in enduring brass and granite. We 
think it would not be honorable to acknowledge 
less, on monument or in our hearts. Whether the 
Pilgrim monument shall stand at Delftshaven or 
Leyden is a minor question, on both sides of 
which there is certainly something to be said. 
Dr. Winslow, as we have said, does not in the 
least oppose the general scheme of a memorial; 
he heartily favors it. But we think his pamphlet, 
learned and careful, as is all of Dr. Winslow’s work, 
needs supplementing and correcting thoughts. 

Dr. Winslow thinks he finds implications that 
certain of the “afflictions” suffered by the Pil- 
grims in Holland resulted from the dislike or 
jealousy of their Independency or Congrega- 
tionalism by the Dutch churches. We cannot 
see any evidence of this, whereas there is much 
evidence of general harmony between Robinson 
and the Leyden religious people. We feel it a 
duty, to express dissent from the word quoted 
from Dr. Dexter, repeated by Dr. Walker, that 
the Dutch government was kept from showing 
more express kindness toward our fathers by “a 
craven fear of offending the English government.” 
Surely, if any special gingerliness or anxiety on 
this point can be shown, is a not quite sufficient 
and clear explanation obvious in the imperative 
necessity of the little republic to keep on good 
terms with England, the only powerful Protestant 
nation to which it could look for sympathy and 
help amidst its great dangers? Dr. Winslow, it 


should be said, does not express his own approval 
of Dr. Dexter’s word; but we could wish he had 
expressed his disapproval, and given reasons for 
it. Every controversy, such as that which has 
arisen over the proposed Delftshaven monument, 
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will do good, if it directs attention anew to the 
great historical epoch which our fathers touched 
during their exile in Holland. Whatever else 
such study may reveal as to the government of the 
little republic at that time, it surely will not re- 
veal that “craven fear” was one of its distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

oo 

* * 

THE National Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington has issued a special bulletin giving an 
account of the educational features of previous 
World’s Fairs, as offering helpful suggestions with 
reference to the educational exhibit proposed for 
the coming Exposition at Chicago, At the expo- 
sitions in London in 1851 and 1854, at that in 
New York in 1853, and that at Paris in 1855, 
there were no special educational exhibits. This 
feature was first given place at the London Expo- 
sition of 1862, and was made more prominent at 
Paris in 1867, when the United States first ap- 
peared with an exhibit in this field, and at Vienna 
in 1873. Our own exhibit at Philadelphia in 
1876 was extensive, but not well organized; the 
foreign exhibits were for the most part disappoint- 
ing, the most important of them being the Rus- 
sian exhibit, especially the collections from the 
technical schools of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
which gave distinct impulse to the manual train- 
ing movement in this country. Our own exhibit 
at Paris in 1878 was our best foreign exhibit. 
The French exhibit itself at that time was exten- 
sive, as it was also in 1889, the most prominent 
feature in the latter year being the attention given 
to the higher education of women. 

Such bulletins as this from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation — and the present is not the first of its bul- 
letins relating to the Columbian Exposition — are 
an earnest of the comprehensive plans which are 
already being made for the educational side of 
things at Chicago. It is certain that there will be 
no such lack of central organization in this de- 
partment as proved so detrimental at Philadel- 
phia; and it is certain that the extent of the edu- 
cational exhibit will be very great, far greater than 
at any previous exposition. This is something to 
be glad of. Such educational exhibits, whether 
on the large scale meditated at Chicago or much 
more modest, are, when arranged for a definite 
purpose upon intelligent principles, of great use. 
We have spoken of the impulse given to the 
manual training movement in this country by the 
Russian exhibit at Philadelphia in 1876. The 
exhibits recently made at the English*High School 
in Boston, in connection with the Manual Train- 
ing Conference, filling a score of rooms, and 
drawing hundreds of people, were more forcible 
in the lessons which they taught to most than 
even the words of General Walker and President 
Eliot and Professor Adler. And a most valuable 
and well-conceived exhibition was the Geograph- 
ical Exhibition held a month ago at the Brooklyn 
Institute. For a year the Department of Geogra- 
phy of the Institute had been engaged in collect- 
ing from all countries specimens of maps, text- 
books, and all appliances used for geographical 
education; and the best works of all the leading 
European publishing houses were in the exhibi- 
tion. There were upward of two hundred atlases, 
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from the finest reference atlas of high cost to the 
little school atlas worth ten cents. The cheap 
atlases from Sweden and Holland were of sur- 
prising beauty, as full of suggestions to many a 
teacher as the great relief maps from Italy, and 
the great ethnological and geological maps. 
Maps of the same regions produced in different 
countries were hung side by side, so that the vis- 
itor might compare the processes and merits of 
the cartographers’ various countries; and so of 
globes and charts and models and _ pictures. 
Here, it seems to us, is a good hint for the direc- 
tors of the exhibition at Chicago —to so arrange 
the displays in the various provinces of education, 
geography, history, industry, etc., that comparison 
may be easy and the lessons emphatic. Here, 
too, are hints for a hundred things that might 
easily be done for stimulating our teachers, and 
many a local public by setting before their eyes 
the results achieved and the instruments used out- 
side their own precincts. 
«® 

PROFEssOR DEWEY of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology recently gave an address, 
which attracted some attention, on “The Limits 
of Publicity.” He treated his subject, as we re- 
member, on both its sides, pointing out among 
other things the duty of the private individual to 
co-operate with officials in the preparation of full 
and accurate statistics, for instance, concerning 
health and disease, statistics whose chief or only 
value is in their fulness and accuracy. He 
touched in this connection upon the census, and 
upon the unnecessary and culpable withholding of 
information, and the indulgence in shallow and 
mischievous criticism in various quarters. There 
are certainly important fields where the private 
person is under obligations to publicity for the 
good of the community. But one of the most 
noticeable and offensive things in our present 
social life is the extent to which an improper pub- 
licity has invaded privacy, and a thousand things 
which belong to the sacred reserves of the home and 
the circle of personal friendship are piled into the 
street. The man with the spyglass and the 
trumpet pushes everywhere; and the question of 
what is to be done with him becomes pressing. 
The article on “The Right to Privacy,” prepared 
by two of the younger Boston lawyers, Mr. 
Samuel Warren and Mr. Louis Brandeis, which 
appears in a late number of one of the legal journals, 
is very timely and very interesting. It is a strictly 
legal article,eand erudite and technical at that, 
which makes it the more valuable and significant; 
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but our eyes were especially caught by the para- 
graph in the opening pages, in which, in popular 
and trenchant language, these lawyers describe 
the evil from which they would show society how 
to protect itself: 


‘* Of the desirability — indeed of the necessity — of some 
such protection, there can, it is believed, be no doubt. 
The press is overstepping in every direction the obvious 
bounds of propriety and of decency. Gossip is no longer 
the resource of the idle and of the vicious, but has become 
a trade, which is pursued with industry as well as effron- 
tery. To satisfy a prurient taste, the details of sexual re- 
lations are spread broadcast in the columns of the dz aily 
papers. To occupy the indolent, column upon column. is 
filled with idle gossip, which can only be procured by in- 
trusion upon the domestic circle. The intensity and com- 
plexity of life, attendant upon advancing civilization, have 
rendered necessary some retreat from the world, and man, 
under the refining influence of culture, has become more 
sensitive to publicity, so that solitude and privacy have be- 
come more essential to the individual; but modern enter- 
prise and invention have, through invasions upon his 
privacy, subjected him to mental pain and distress far 
greater than could be inflicted by mere bodily injury. Nor 
is the harm wrought by such invasions confined to the 
suffering of those who may be made the subjects of journal- 
istic or other enterprise. In this, as in other branches of 
commerce, the supply creates the demand. Each crop of 
unseemly gossip, thus harvested, becomes the seed of more, 
and, in direct proportion to its circulz ation, results in a lower- 
ing of social standards and of morality. Even gossip ap- 
parently harmless, when widely and persistently circulated, 
is potent for evil. It both belittles and perverts. It be- 
littles by inverting the relative importance of things, and 
thus dwarfing the thoughts and aspirations of a people. 
When personal gossip attains the dignity of print, and 
crowds the space available for matters of real interest to the 
community, what wonder that the ignorant and thoughtless 
mistake its relative importance. Easy of comprehension, 
appealing to that weak side of human nature which is never 
wholly cast down by the misfortunes and frailties of our 
neighbors, no one can be surprised that it usurps the place 
of interest in brains capable of other things. Triviality de- 
stroys at once robustness of thought and delicacy of feeling. 
No enthusiasm can flourish, no generous impulse survive 
under its blighting influence.” 


So far as the legal aspect goes, it appears that 
the individual is already remarkably secure in 
what Judge Cooley calls “the right to be let 
alone”; the details of this careful article should 
be very reassuring to any who wish to be let alone 
and fear they cannot be. What is chiefly needed 
among us to-day is not legal security for the right 
to privacy, but social re-enforcement for it. A 
stronger wish for privacy is what is needed, a 
hatred of gossip and of personal trivialities in 
place of the morbid hunger for them that is so 
common, a conviction of sin in multitudes of very 
respectable people who do not know how vulgar 
and often how profane they are. This is the di- 
rection in which a crusade is chiefly needed. 


Meantime, we are surely grateful to our lawyers 
for telling us how good the laws, which might 
be better, are. 
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THE WHISTLE. 


A WHISTLE clear as a bluebird’s call 
From the sunny street, 

And her heart springs up, to faint and fall 
In anguish sweet. 


O whistle, O tender whistle, be still, 
For thou dost not bring 

Her boy with hair like the daffodil 
And face like Spring. 


O whistle, O gay soft whistle, float on 
Along the street, 
Ah, dream, ah, ghost of a joy that is gone, 
O whistle so sweet! 
— Trene Putnam. 
4 x 
A TALL, thin doctor in the town had an office, 
out of which a door led into a small laboratory. 
One day, while working there, an Italian fruit 
seller entered the office. Finding the room de- 
serted, he turned to leave, but by mistake opened 
the door to the doctor’s closet, in which was a 
human skeleton, in all its awfulness. The sight 
was too much for the poor Italian. Dropping his 
basket of fruit, he made his escape in a panic. 
The doctor heard the commotion, and came from 
his laboratory to see what the matter was. The 
open closet door and the fruit scattered on the 
floor instantly explained the situation. He went 
to the window, and saw the frightened Italian 
standing on the sidewalk below, looking up at 
the window. “Come up,” said the doctor, at the 
same time beckoning with his long finger. “No, 
you don’t,” exclaimed the fellow, shaking his 
head, “I know you, if you have got your clothes 
on!” 
x 
THE blunders of type-setters and proof-readers 
have afforded material for merriment from time 
immemorial. Here is one more story: A reporter 
recently sent in for publication several items which 
he wished to have printed separately. His frame 
of mind may be imagined when the paper next 
morning contained the following paragraph: 
“Doctor Brown has been appointed head physi- 
cian at the City Hospital. Orders have been is- 
sued by the authorities for the immediate exten- 
sion of the Potter’s Field. The works are being 
executed with the utmost despatch.” 
Poa 
A PROFESSOR in one of the smaller colleges was 
too fond of wine. One evening, after he had 
passed a very jovial time at the house of a friend, 
he found much difficulty in reaching home. He 
searched for his house, but was utterly unable to 
make out which one it was. At last his anxiety 
got the better of his pride, and drawing his hat 
down over his eyes, he went up to a policeman, 
and asked in a voice disguised as well as possible, 
“Can you tell me, sir, where Professor Smith 
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lives?’ Why you’re Professor Smith,” replied 
the policeman. “I know that myself, you fool,” 
responded the disgusted professor, “ what I want 
to know is, where he lives! ” 
a ® 
ATa recent art exhibition a porter was stationed 
at the door, who was as faithful as he was stupid. 
He had been given the customary orders, and 
was bound to enforce them. He had been on 
duty but a few moments when a gentleman ap- 
proached the door, and presented a ticket for ad- 
mittance. “You can’t go in till you leave your 
umbrella or cane outside,” said the sentry. ‘ But 
I have no umbrella or cane,” protested the 
visitor. “Then you must go and get one,” de- 
clared the man; “them’s my orders, and I’ve got 
to stick to them.” 
x 
THE apothecary business is proverbial for its 
big profits. A little conversation recently over- 
heard between an apothecary and _ his assistant 
shows that the reputation has sometimes been justly 
gained. The assistant had compounded a prescrip- 
tion for a man, who gave him in payment a half- 
dollar and a ten-cent piece. It was presently dis- 
covered that the half-dollar was counterfeit. The 
assistant reported this to his chief. The latter 
took it philosophically. ‘Never mind,” said he, 
“if the ten-cent piece is good we shall have made 
fifty per cent on the cost.” 
4 x 
GENERAL SHERMAN, it is said, possessed the 
faculty of always remembering faces, but seldom 
names. One day he met a man whose face was 
perfectly familiar to him, but he found it impos- 
sible to recall where he had met him. Soon the 
two were joined by a third party, Colonel > 
to whom the general wished to introduce his 
friend. “You must pardon me,” he said, “ but 
although I remember you perfectly, I cannot recall 
the circumstances.” It seems that the man was 
the cutter by whom the general had recently been 
measured for some shirts,so he said, to jog the 
general’s memory, “ Made your shirts, sir.” ‘* Why 
certainly,” said General Sherman; “ Colonel —— , 
allow me to present you to my friend, Maior 
Shurtz!” 





x 

PROFESSOR (at the Law School): What does 
burglary consist of, Mr. Bright? 

STUDENT: There must be a breaking, sir. 

PROFESSOR : For example, then, suppose a man 
enters through a door, and takes a half-dollar from 
your coat pocket. Would that be burglary? 

STUDENT: Yes, sir, for that would break me. 


Ethel : —1 don’t see why you call Miss White 


homely. I’m sure, I wish I was half as good- 
looking as she is. 
Fred: —You are, Ethel, of course, you know 


you are, 
And Ethel is still wondering whether he meant 
to compliment her. 
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A srory is told of Partridge, the celebrated 
almanac-maker about a hundred years ago. In 
travelling on horseback in the country, he stop- 
ped for his dinner at an inn, and afterwards called 
for his horse, that he might reach the next town 
where he intended to make a visit. 

“If you will take my advice, sir,” said the 
hostler, as Mr. Partridge was about to mount his 
horse, “ you will stay where you are for the night, 
as you will surely be overtaken by a heavy rain.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” exclaimed the almanac- 
maker; “there’s a sixpence for you, my good 
fellow, and good afternoon to you.” 

He proceeded on his journey, and sure enough, 
he was well drenched in a heavy shower. He 
was struck by the man’s prediction, and ever in- 
tent on the interests of his almanac, he im- 
mediately turned back, and was received by the 
hostler with a broad grin. 

“ Well, sir, you see I was right, after all.” 

“Yes, my lad, you have been so, and here’s a 
crown for you; but I give it to you on the condi- 
tion that you tell me how you knew of this rain.” 

“To be sure, sir,” replied the man; “you see 
we have an almanac at our house, called Part- 
ridge’s almanac, and the fellow is such a notorious 
liar that whenever he promises us a fine day, we 
always know that it will rain. Now, sir, this day 
is put down in our almanac as ‘settled fine 
weather; no rain.’ I looked at that before I 
brought your horse out, sir, and in this way I 
could put you on your guard.” 

o*® 

IN a small city in eastern Massachusetts there 
lives a lawyer who is notorious for his parsimony. 
One day he stepped into a hat store, and after 
rummaging over the stock, selected an ordinary 
looking hat, put it on, ogled himself in the glass, 
and then asked the very lowest price. 

“ But,” said the hatter, “that hat is not good 
enough for you to wear; here is what you want,” 
showing one of his best beavers. 

“ That’s the best I can afford, though,” returned 
the lawyer. 

“Well, there, Mr. —, I'll make you a present 
of that beaver, if you'll wear it, and tell whose 
store it came from. You can send me customers 
enough to get my money back with interest; you 
know pretty much everybody.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” said the lawyer, his 
eyes gleaming with pleasure. “But how much 
may this be worth?” 

“The price of that hat is eight dollars,” replied 
the salesman. 

“And the other?” asked the lawyer. 

“Three.” 

The lawyer put on the beaver, looked in the 
glass, then looked at the three dollar hat. 

“T think, sir,” said he, taking off the beaver, 
and holding it in one hand as he put on the cheap 
hat, “I think, sir, that this hat will answer my 
purpose just as well as the other.” 

“But you'd better take the other, sir; it won’t 
cost you any more.” 

“ But — but,” — replied the lawyer hesitatingly, 
“ T didn’t know but — perhaps — you'd just as soon 
have me take the cheap one, —and perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind giving me the difference in cash!” 
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SOME years ago a populous town in the West 
was infested by a gang of blacklegs, who amused 
themselves, when they could find no one else to 
pluck, by preying on each other. A new impor- 
tation of this class excited some alarm among the 
inhabitants lest they should be completely over- 
run, and it was decided to take prompt measures 
for their expulsion. The editor of the county 
newspaper was settled upon to do the deed, and 
he was visited, and the case stated to him. He 
promised to insert a “ flasher’ which would drive 
the parties in question to a more hospitable 
region. When the paper appeared it was a 
“flasher ”’ indeed, for the article gave the initials 
of several individuals and requested them to leave 
town immediately. The next morning, while the 
editor was comfortably seated in his office, fum- 
bling over a parcel of exchanges, footsteps were 
heard on the stairs, and presently the caller ar- 
rived. His first salutation was somewhat abrupt. 

** Where is the editor of this dirty, lying paper?” 

Now, aside from the tone of this opening 
remark, there were other considerations which 
made the editor believe that trouble was on foot. 
The person who addressed him bore a cowhide in 
his hand. That was not all; he recognized in 
him a distinguished leader of the faction of which 
he had spoken so disrespectfully. So, without 
hesitation, he replied to the query: 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you belong to this concern?” 

“No; but I presume the editor will soon be 
in.” 

“ Well,” said the visitor, “ I will wait for him.” 
And, suiting the action to the word, he took a 
chair, picked up a paper, and commenced to read. 
The editor now remembered that he had an 
engagement outside; and with the remark, “ If 
I meet him I will tell him. there is a gentleman 
here to see him,” made his escape. Just as he 
reached the bottom of the stairs he was accosted 
by another person, who thus introduced himself: 

“Can you tell me where I can find the sneak- 
ing rascal who has charge of this villanous 
sheet?” producing the last number of the paper. 

“Yes,” replied the editor, “he is up there in 
the office now, reading, with his back to the 
door.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed the stranger, as he 
bounced up the stairs. “I’ve got you, have 1?” 
he ejaculated, as he made a grasp at his brother 
in iniquity; and they came to the floor together. 
As the combatants, notwithstanding their com- 
mon vocation, happened to be unacquainted with 
each other, a pretty quarrel ensued. First one 
was on top, and then the other; blow followed 
blow, kick followed kick, oath followed oath, un- 
til, bruised, exhausted and bloody, they ceased 
hostilities by mutual consent. As they sat on the 
floor contemplating each other, the first 
found breath to ask: 


comer 


What did 


“Who are you? you attack me 
for?” 

“You abused me in your paper, you scoun- 
drel!” 

“Me! I’m not the editor of this paper. I 


came here to flog him myself! ” 
Mutual explanations followed, and the two 
retired from the sanctum to bind up their wounds. 




















From a bust by Lorenz Gedon, 1883 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
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